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A BIT of village, —we can hardly 
call it a street; at best, the mere 
fag-end of a street; six houses and a 
church spire in sight,— one of the 
houses, brick. 

This is by no means the whole of 
Johnsonville, for the greater number of 
its dwellings lie in a neighboring hol- 
low, clustered industriously beside the 
mill-dam over the Wampoosue, or loaf- 
ing, as it were, at the two ends of the 
wooden bridge, or straggling, like pic- 
nickers, down the course of the black 
streamlet. But as these are all hidden 
from us by trees, and are, moreover, 
of not the least consequence to our 
story, we will not invade their seques- 
tered insignificance. A young man, 
and also, of course, 2 young woman, 
demand our instant attention. 

“Your uncle’s appearance quite in- 
terests me,” says Mr. Adrian Under- 
hill. “Is n’t there something, — I don’t 
quite know how to express myself, — 
something rather remarkable about 
him?” 

“T don’t perceive that there is, ex- 
cept his appetite for wives ; he is just 
finishing his third.” 


THE DRUMMER GHOST. 


To think of a girl of nineteen, anda 
blond, blue-eyed girl at that, making 
such a speech! But in Miss Marian 
Turner’s auburn there was a slighily 
disquieting dash of red, and about the 
corners of her rosy mouth there was a 
flexible twist which reminded one of 
the snapper of a whip-lash. Further- 
more, she carried herself upright, in a 
knightly manner, always ready for joust ; 
she had a quick, positive step, as if she 
knew to the ends of her little bootees 
what she wanted ; and there was a look 
in her eyes which declared, “I always 
mean more than I say.” Clearly, if 
she had not seen life, she had guessed 
more than enough of it. 

“Ts that speaking light-mindedly of 
uncles ?” she added. “1 don’t remem- 
ber that it is anywhere commanded to 
be reverential towards them. Well, I 
mustn’t perplex you. Don’t mention 
my queerness to any one.” 

“OF course not,” answered Mr. Un- 
derhill, meanwhile studying her with 
profound attention. 

Just graduated from Winslow Uni- 
versity, and from the quiet, bookish 
sociables of New Boston, he had fan- 
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2 The Drummer Ghost. 


cied himself well read up in young 
ladies, and was almost awed at meeting 
one whom he could not understand. 
She said and did the most original 
things; that is, he considered them 
most original; and to him what was 
the difierence? Moreover, she had a 
way of ordering him which was quite 
new in his experience, for he had been 
a bit of a Grandison among the female 
circles of New Boston, and at home he 
was an only son, the natural governor 
of his mother and sisters. What was 
still more curious, and what was even 
alarming, he had begun to perceive 
that he liked to be thus ordered. 

“ There he is,” she resumed, nodding 
towards a tall, thin, haggard man of 
fifty-five, who just then appeared in the 
veranda of the brick house; “he looks 
as if he wanted to see one of us. It 
can’t be me. You had better come in.” 

Underhill hesitated. Parents in New 
Boston had put it to him about his 
“intentions,” and perhaps Mr. Joshua 
Turner was waiting to ask him what 
he meant to do for Marian. He was 
aware that he had paid the girl some 
undeniable courtship, and still he was 
perplexedly conscious that he did not 
as yet hanker for marriage. But he 
drifted along, as is the manner of his 
unwise sex, and so presently found 
himself in the veranda of the brick 
house. : 

While Marian walked haughtily into 
the dwelling, without speaking to or 
looking at her uncle, the latter arrested 
Underhill with a grim, skeleton-like 
shake of the hand. Although a land- 
going citizen from his youth, Mr. Joshua 
Turner was as long and lean and brown 
as the Ancient Mariner, and had more- 
over somewhat of his ghostly expres- 
sion of enchantment. A.shock of tow- 
zled, iron-gray hair; a high, narrow, 
wrinkled, tawny forehead; hollow black 
eyes, surrounded with circle on circle 
of brown and yellow; a lofty Roman 
nose, looking across a wide, thin-lipped 
mouth ata projecting chin: cheeks so 
sunken and pitted that they put you in 
mind of the epithets weather-beaten 
and worm-eaten; the whole face dis- 
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colored by bile, indigestions, and lack 
of exercise, and corroded by care; the 
expression eager, anxious, and troubled, 
to the verge of lunacy ;— such was the 
awiul head of Joshua Turner. 

“Mr. Underhill, come into the par- 
lor,” he said, in a deep, tremulous voice. 
“T have something private, strictly pri- 
vate, to tell you.” 

Leading the way into a sombre, cur- 
tained room, rendered additionally fu- 
nereal by that musty smell which coun- 
try parlors are apt to have, he turned 
the key in the door, and, without invit- 
ing his guest to sit, commenced striding 
from corner to corner. 

“Mr. Underhill, I am almost crazy,” 
he said. “I don’t know but I am quite 
crazy. If Iam, it is the drummer— 
the invisible, ghostly, fiendish, infernal 
drummer—who has made meso. Who 
would n’t be crazy with that unearthly, 
horrible rubadub-dub ? ” 

Here he began to beat upon his left 
hip, in the manner of one drumming, 
meanwhile repeating rapidly, “ Ruba- 
dub-dub, rubadub-dub, rubadub-dub.” 

Underhill looked on in amazement 
and some slight alarm, suspecting that 
the man was really insane. He mus- 
tered up what anecdotes he had heard 
of lunatics, glanced at the door and 
windows, in order to settle upon his best 
method of escape, and finally took a 
chair by the fireplace, so as to have the 
poker within easy reach. 

“Yes, that is his devilish tune,” re- 
sumed Turner. “He began it only 
three days ago, and it has already 
driven me nearly mad. You are a col- 
lege man; ferhaps you can explain it 
all. I will tell you the whole story. I 
was sitting there, in that very chair 
where you are sitting now, when I first 
heard him. I was reading a paper, — 
reading about one of Sherman’s battles, 
— when he came drumming down the 
street. I thought it was a pack of 
boys, or a company of furloughed sol- 
diers. But it stopped, or he stopped, 
or she stopped, whatever it may be, and 
drummed so long and loud that I laid 
down my candle and went to the win- 
dow. I looked out; I could see the 
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whole street by the bright moonlight ; 
but there was no one there.” 

After two or three long sighs of pro- 
found depression, he resumed: “I 
thought that the boys or the soldiers 
had passed, and I went back to the fire. 
Then it began in the hall, — softly, very 
softly, —rubadub-dub. Thinking that 
some joker was playing pranks upon 
me, I rushed to the door and opened it. 
Nothing was there. I went through 
the hall; I ran upstairs and down- 
stairs; I looked into every room ;— 
nobody! But when I came back to the 
parlor, something quiet and cold, like a 
breath of winter wind, followed me. I 
slammed the door behind me, and I 
hoped that I had shut the thing out. 
Then I took up my paper and tried to 
read. But I was scarcely seated before 
IT heard-it again.” 

Here he stopped his march from cor- 
ner to corner, and commenced circling 
a chair which stood in the centre of the 
room, his hands meanwhile beating 
gently on his breast. 

“Tt started at the door,” he contin- 
ued, “and drummed straight up to 
me, rubadub-dub ; then it drummed all 
around me, twice, in a circle, rubadub- 
dub, rubadub-dub; then it stood be- 
tween me and the hearth, chilling me 
through, such a dub-dub, rubadub- 
dub, rubadub-dub. It had begun soft- 
ly, but as it went on it beat louder and 
louder and louder, until at last it al- 
most deafened me with its cursed up- 
roar.” 

Once more he drummed violently on 
his hips, repeating in a hurried stam- 
mer, “ Rubadub-dub, rubadub-dub, rub- 
adub-dub.” 

Underhill, as may be supposed, was 
thinking fast without coming to any 
conclusion. He made a hasty muddle 
of the Stratford Mysteries, Rochester 
Knockings, Cock Lane Ghost, and Sa- 
lem Witchcraft, and did not perceive 
that any light was thereby shed upon 
the case now brought under his con- 
sideration. . Meanwhile he stared at 
Mr. Turner, and kept within arm’s- 
length of the poker. 

“Since then he has never left me 


for a day,” resumed the “afflicted.” 
“TI have struck at him, and kicked at 
him, and thrown books at him, without 
touching anything, or hearing anything 
escape. But he has drummed; O, how 
he has drummed! Nothing will stop 
his drumming. He will drum me out 
of my senses ; ‘he will drum me out 
of my life. That is my story, Mr. 
Underhill. Can you make anything 
Ohakn* 

It is not judicious to tell a man that 
he is a maniac, especially when there is 
a likelihood that he is one. Instead of 
venturing on this slightly perilous dis- 
courtesy, our young friend meekly re- 
plied, “ No, Mr. Turner, I can’t at once 
make anything of it. My college edu- 
cation does n’t seem to come in play 
here,” he added. “This sort of thing 
was n’t lectured upon by the professors. 
If I had only been a medical student! 
It does strike me, Mr. Turner, that this 
is a matter of nerves. Have you con- 
sulted your doctor? Why not call him 
we 

* My doctor is an old fool,” exploded 
the haunted man. “He would give me 
a blue-pill or some morphine. What 
good would that do me? Do you sup- 
pose the drummer would care if I 
should take all the blue-pills in the 
universe ? I won’t have any medicine. 
Iam a well man and asane man, what- 
ever you think to the contrary,” he 
asseverated, loudly, his eyes glowing like 
fires within their deep, discolored hol- 
lows. 

Although his expression was not re- 
assuring, Underhill nodded assent to 
his declaration of sanity, being much 
guided at the moment by worldly wis- 
dom. 

“Come here to-night at ten o'clock, 
and you shall hear him for yourself,” 
continued Turner. “Then judge wheth- 
er drugs will stop him.” 

The séazce was agreed upon, and the 
young man departed. As he went out, 
he gave the house a keener glance of 
investigation than he had hitherto be- 
stowed upon it. The plan was obvious 
at first sight: a broad hall running 
from front to rear, with two rooms on 
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each side; the second story an almost 
precise counterpart of the first; above, 
the usual pointed attics. The flooring 
was of considerable extent, while the 
stories were not more than eight feet 
in height, giving to the edifice a flattened, 
squat appearance. 

The material was brick, originally 
soft, and now very old, so that the ex- 
terior had become strangely haggard 
and pitted, as if from a complex attack 
of architectural consumption and small- 
pox. It seemed as if the building 
were not only infirm with age, but 
infected, disfigured, and unwholesome 
with disease. A coat of glaring red 
paint, put on within the last three or 
four years, reminded one of rouge on 
the wrinkled visage of a dowager. In 
spite of the fresh coloring without, and 
the new papering within, the building 
had a mouldering look and a musty 
odor. Underhill could not help con- 
ceding that the nineteenth century, as 
it exists in the United States of Amer- 
ica, rarely offers a more suitable haunt- 
ing-place to a ghost. 

At a quarter to ten in the evening, 
he returned to the house, and was re- 
ceived by Turner in the parlor. 

“ Excuse my wife for not seeing you,” 
said the haunted man. “She has gone 
to bed. Her health is very feeble, and 
this mystery has nearly prostrated her. 
As for my niece, she has her own 
ways ; I don’t pretend to govern her. 
By the way, you may think it odd, Mr. 
Underhill, that I should make my niece 
earn her own living, in part, at least, as 
a school-teacher. I do it from princi- 
ple, sir. Young people should learn 
how hard it is to get money; then they 
will know how to keep it. I understand 
that people talk about it; but what 
business is it of theirs? My con- 
science tells me that my course is the 
right one.” 

Underhill nodded ; he rather thought 
that the young lady might make a better 
wife for a poor man because of this 
system of education ; and he, just be- 
ginning the world, was a poor man, 
the very one that he was thinking of 
for her. Not finding it easy, however, 
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to converse concerning Miss Marian, 
he asked: “ Any more light as to the 
nature of your — your ghost ?” 

“ Judge for yourself,” replied Turner, 
with an anxious glance at the clock. 

“Is he regular? Does he come at 
certain hours ?” 

“Notalways. Morning and evening. 
He has been thrice at ten o’clock. 
There!” 

Rubadub-dub! There was no doubt 
about it; a drum of some sort was be- 
ing beaten upon by something; rub- 
adub-dub, down the street, through 
the door-yard, and into the veranda; 
there it rattled furiously for a moment, 
and then stopped. Underhill was so 
startled by the sound, —it so surprised 
and convinced, or deluded, his hitherto 
incredulous soul, — that he felt his skin 
writhe and the roots of his hair shud- 
der. Perhaps he would not have been 
so moved had he not seen all the yel- 
lowish and brownish patches of Tur- 
ner’s complexion bleach to an ash- 
color at the first sound of the ghostly 
tattoo. For a full minute the two sat 
motionless, staring at each other with 
an air of sentenced criminals. When 
the young man recovered himself, he 
sprang up, and stepped softly toward 
the door, his idea being to steal into 
the veranda, and surprise some practi- 
cal joker. His companion arrested him 
with a wave of the hand, and a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘ It is coming in.” 

Did it come in? Underhill was not 
quite satisfied as to that point. The 
rattle of a drum entered, no doubt; 
it rolled through the parlor in a dis- 
tressingly audible manner ; but did the 
mysterious agency which produced it 
likewise find ingress? ‘Turner evident- 
ly believed that the drummer, whoever 
or whatever it might be, was in the 
parlor; his ghastly glare said thus 
much, and he vehemently asserted it 
afterwards ; but the younger man, 
healthy in body and soul, was even yet 
only half convinced. : 

Underhill’s first impulse, however, 
was towards faith ; he believed what he 
saw that his companion believed. Fora 
minute it seemed to him that the drum- 
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mer entered with a soft rat-tat-ta, the 
mere trembling of the sticks on the 
sheepskin ; that within a few seconds 
thereafter he commenced beating a 
march at the door and continued it 
straight up to Turner ; then came a 
circling around the haunted man, fol- 
lowed by a furious long roll between 
him and the fire. This was Underhill’s 
first impression, and while it lasted it 
was a terrible one. 

He had supposed that he was a radi- 
cal unbeliever in spiritual manifesta- 
tions ; that, if phenomena purporting to 
be of that nature were presented to his 
attention, he would receive them with 
perfect coolness ; that he would laugh 
the mystery to scorn and proceed to 
unravel it. Buton the present occasion 
his soul did not work in this satisfac- 
tory fashion. He was almost paralyzed 
intellectually ; he glared about the room 
wherever Turner glared ; he was little 
less than thoroughly frightened. 

Presently his mind swung back to- 
wards its normal rationality, and caught 
once more at the suspicion that the cre- 
ator of the noise was in the hall. Ris- 
ing softly and gliding to the door, he 
cautiously opened it. No one! noth- 
ing but the rolling of the drum; nothing 
but a clamor without acause. Another 
remarkable fact was that the drumming 
did not seem quite so clear without as 
within. Unchecked by this observa- 
tion, to which in fact he then hardly 
gave a thought, he walked to the lower 
end of the passage, severely shook a 
venerable overcoat which hung there 
upon a nail, returned as far as the foot 
of the stairway, and maqunted to the 
upper hall. 

It seemed to him now as if he were 
nearing the mystery; and finding an- 
other stairway, he pushed on to the 
garret, but there the uproar grew dull 
again. He had in his hand a candle 
which he had taken from the lower pas- 
sage, and which answered in the Tur- 
ner house the purpose of an entry lamp. 
By its light he glanced over the trunks, 
broken furniture, dismissed demijohns 
and bottles, fragments of carpets and 
other indescribable rubbish, which or- 
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dinarily encumber a garret, without dis- 
covering the smallest fraction of a band 
of music. Moreover the noise had 
ceased ; it had died away as he set foot 
on the creaking garret floor; the house 
was as silent as a decrepit and sickly 
old mansion could be. 

Now back to the second floor; and 
here he made a discovery. Marian 
Turner, dressed in her every-day guise 
and holding a lighted candle in her 
hand, met him with a mournful and 
stern countenance which put him in 
mind of Lady Macbeth. 

“Tell my uncle,” she whispered, 
“that my brother must be dead.” 

“Your brother?” he inquired; “I 
did n’t know that you had a brother.” 

“T have none now,” she answered, 
her voice shaking with unmistakable 
emotion. “ You will learn yet that he 
is dead.” After a brief hesitation she 
continued more firmly: “ My uncle put 
him to a trade, and he hated it. Last 
year he ran away and joined the army 
as a drummer-boy. He would have 
been sixteen to-day, if he had lived.” 

Here her self-possession quite broke 
down, and she burst into a loud sob- 
bing. Underhill tried to offer encour- 
agement; he took her hand, and then 
he drew her towards him: indeed we 
have reason to suspect that she cried 
for a while upon his shoulder. At last 
she raised her head, and whispering, 
“Tell my uncle,” slipped away to her 
own room. 

Returning to the parlor, Underhill 
found Turner, his face buried in his 
hands, shivering in front of the fire. 
At the entry of the young man, the el- 
der, without removing his bony fingers 
from his sunken eyes, inquired in a 
shuddering voice, “ Did you find any- 
thing ?” 

“No. But perhaps I might, if you 
had gone with me. I didn’t know the 
house and could n’t get about it fast 
enough,” 

“No use. I have been about it at 
full speed, like a madman. No use.” 

“Have you seen nothing ?” inquired 
Underhill, wondering why Turner cov- 
ered his eyes. 
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“No,” answered the haunted man, 
dropping his hands, “I tell you there 
is nothing to be’ seen.” After a mo- 
ment he added, “I was afraid I might 
see something.” 

“©, I met your niece upstairs,” said 
Underhill. “She told me to tell you — 
well, it is very unaccountable and pain- 
ful; but she has a strong impression 
that her brother —a drummer-boy, she 
called him — that he is dead.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Turner, springing 
to his feet and staring atthe young man 
with an expression of intense horror. 
“What did you tell me that for? O 
my God! what did you say it for? Do 
you want to drive me into the grave? 
Don’t you see that I can’t bear such 
things ?” 

After walking about the room for a 
moment, he partially recovered his sel 
possession, and broke out peevishly : 
“What does the fool mean by such 
nonsense! I won't have it in my 
house,—I won’t have people under 
my roof talking such nonsense.” 

“JT beg your pardon, Mr. Turner. I 
was in fault for telling you. Don't lay 
blame upon her. I assure you that 
she was quite beside herself with emo- 
tion.” 

As the only response to this was a 
groan, Underhill concluded that he 
could do little good by prolonging his 
stay, and, after a few words of useless 
sympathy, he took his departure. 

During the next day, he learned 
something new about the Turners. It 
is time now to explain that he was a 
lawyer, and that he had set up his vir- 
gin shingle in Johnsonville, with the in- 
tention of removing to New Boston at 
the first flattering opportunity. Into 
his office strolled an elderly male gos- 
sip, one of those men who do the 
“heavy standing round” in villages, 
and who have discovered whispering 
galleries at certain sunny corners, where 
they can overhear all the marvels of 
the neighborhood. 

“ Curious goings-on at Josh Turner’s, 
I understand,” said this useful person- 
age, dropping into one of Underhill’s 
arm-chairs. “Sat up with ‘em last 
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night, I understand. Say he’s troubled 
with a ghost. Pshaw! No ghosts 
nowadays; ain’t legal tender; don’t 
circulate. It’s a bad conscience, that’s 
what itis. ‘Tell you, Josh Turner ’s got 
an awful sink-hole in one corner of his 
conscience. Ha’n’t treated those chil- 
dren right, —brother’s children, too, — 
only brother. Sam Turner came home, 
seven years ago, with fifty thousand 
dollars and two motherless children. 
Sam died, — left Josh executor, — gar- 
deen of the boyand girl. Where'd the 
money go to? Josh Turner can’t tell. 
Sam’s estate settled up for nothing, an’ 
Josh Turner turned out rich. Never 
made enough before to lay up anything, 
and here he is rich, retired from busi- 
ness, investing in railroads, painting his 
house. Looks kind 0’ ugly, don’t it? 
Then he made the girl teach school, 
and ‘prenticed the boy to a trade, and 
let him run off to the army. Can't say 
I’d take Josh Turner's conscience for 
all his money. Well, I must be going. 
Don’t mention this, Mr. Underhill. A 
lawyer ought to know how to keep se- 
crets. Good morning.” 

‘From other sources our young barris- 
ter learned further particulars. The 
four children who had been born td 
Joshua Turner by his first two wives 
were now all away from home, the two 
girls prosperously married, the boys in 
successful business. By his living wife 
he had another boy, at present five 
years old. In this youngster the whole 
affection of both father and mother 
seemed to have centred. They cared 
little for the other children; they cared 
nothing for the nephew and niece. It 
was currently reported in Johnsonville 
that little Jimmy Turner would inherit 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
Josh Turner property. 

“The old woman will bring that 
around certain,” said Phineas Munson, 
the gossip above mentioned, during a 
second call on Underhill; “she won't 
let the old man catch his last breath till 
he makes out a will in favor of her 
Jimmy. Dunno why I call her old, 
though ; ain’t more ’n forty. S’pose I 
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sickly, faded creetur. She’s in a de- 
cline, and coughs to kill. But, sick as 
she is, she’s got a temper like a wild- 
cat, and she governs Josh Turner at the 
first yelp. By the way, heard any more 
about the ghost? Say it’s a drummer, 
and drums like sixty. Wonder if 
Freddy Turner ’s dead? However, I 
don’t believe in ghosts. All fiddle-fad- 
dle. Haw, haw, haw,” he laughed just 
here. “I said, all fiddle-faddle. No 
drumming, don’t ye see? /¥ddle-fad- 
dle. Didn’t mean to joke, though. 
Good morning.” 

While Underhill was thus studying 
the shadows of the Turner past, the 
village was going mad about the ghost. 
The Johnsonville drummings ought 
long since to have taken their place, 
in the history of “ spiritual manifesta- 
tions,” by the side of the Stratford Mys- 
teries and the Rochester Knockings. 
The house was invaded by so many 
people, and they were there at times in 
such incommodious crowds, that the 
Turners were nearly as much troubled 
by the living as by their spiritual vis- 
itant. What added to the excitement 
was the publication of a list of the casu- 
alties in one of Sherman’s minor bat- 
tles, wherein the name of Frederic 
Turner figured among the dead. Noth- 
ing could be more obvious than that 
the drummer'was the ghost of Joshua 
Turner’s ill-used nephew. 

Of course, efforts were made to trace 
the disturbance to a human, or at 
least a physical origin. The village 
materialists, that is to say, the doctor, 
the apothecary, Phineas Munson, and 
two or three more, nosed about the 
house by day and watched it by night. 
One talked of a peculiar circulation in 
the chimney ; another of a loose shin- 
gle on the roof which clattered in the 
wind ; another suspected little Jimmy 
Turner, and wanted to tie him up. All 
these frantic hypotheses were laughed 
to scorn by the great majority of John- 
sonvillians, who found it more rational 
to believe in a ghost, and far more 
amusing. 

Curiously enough, Mrs. Turner was 
one of the most vehement of the unbe- 
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lievers. This determined woman, fee- 
ble and ghastly under the prolonged 
gripe of consumption, searched the 
dwelling from garret to cellar, by day 
and by night, to discover the trick 
which she declared was being played 
upon her household. In this investi- 
gation she displayed a feverish eager- 
ness which was attributed partly to her 
native fervor of character and partly to 
the nervous excitability of invalidism. 
Small, meagre, and narrow-shouldered, 
her clothes hanging straight along her 
skeleton figure, her puny and pointed 
face of a uniform waxen yellow, her 
large, prominent, lustreless eyes wan- 
dering hurriedly from object to object, 
her shrunken, glassy, forefinger beck- 
oning here and there in tremulous 
suspicion, she was woful and almost 
terrible to look upon. So anxious was 
she to dissipate the mystery, that, pas- 
sionately as she loved her little boy, 
she threatened him and whipped him to 
make him avow that he did the drum- 
ming. Then, when convinced of his 
innocence, she cried and coughed over 
him until it seemed as if her flickering 
life would go out in the spasm. 
Against the assumption that the 
noises were produced by Frederic Tur- 
ner’s ghost, she argued with praisewor- 


‘thy energy though inexcusable logic. 


At first, she scouted the idea that the 
boy was dead, asserting that he would 
yet reappear to make trouble for his 
family. When further news demolished 
this supposition, she declared that the 
drummings had commenced a week af- 
ter the decease, so that there could be 
no connection between the two facts. 
But popular credulity stepped in here 
to controvert her; people now remem- 
bered to have heard the mysterious up- 
roar for some time back ; one and anoth- 
er had been startled by it a week before 
Josh Turner complained of it; in short, 
the dates of the drumming and the 
death became identical. Even the cau- 
tious and intelligent were obliged to 
admit that the manifestations began 
several days before the news of the 
boy’s decease reached the village, and 
to infer that this circumstance tended 
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to disprove all supposition of trickery. 
Why should a person, who did not 
know that Fred Turner was dead, set 
out to counterfeit Fred Turner’s ghost ? 

For the ear of her husband, Mrs. 
Turner had another theory which she 
did not care to make public. “It’s 
that girl,” she said. “It’s your own 
niece, Marian Turner, that does it.” 

“But you’ve searched her room and 
found nothing,” groaned the husband, 
as sick in soul as his wife in body. 
“ You ’ve searched the whole house.” 

“Yes, but I shad/ find something. 
She’s precious sly and deep, but I 
shall find her out yet. I have my eye 
on her, every day, while I am talking 
about other things.” 

“But when the—the noises com- 
menced, Marian didn’t know about 
Freddy.” 

“Yes, she did. You believe me, 
Joshua Turner, she did. She had a 
letter or something. Then she knew 
that the news would get to us later, and 
she begun her tantrums. O, she’s 
precious deep, — precious deep! I 
wish she ’d cleared out when her broth- 
er did.” 

“TI wish he hadn’t gone,” moaned 
the husband. “I wish I’d treated him 
better, and kept him by us.” 

‘Joshua Turner, you have n’t got the 
spirit of a man. If you had half my 
spunk, sick and dying as I am, you 
would n’t whimper that way. Every- 
thing has gone right, except that you 
are a coward.—a poor, feeble, sick- 
headed creature, — afraid of your own 
shadow. If you only would pluck up a 
spirit and let this thing worry itself out, 
everything would be right.” 

“Pluck up a spirit? I tell you I 
can’t. It’s killing me.” 

“Well,” she gasped, laying her hand 
on her breast as if to aid the action of 
her withered lungs, — “well, it’s killing 
me, too. That is, you are killing me. 
Lut do I flinch? Just look at me and 
see how I bear it. I wish to Heavens,” 
concluded this audacious woman, “ that 
I could give you my courage.” 

“Sarah Turner, you have no con- 
” he replied, in a tone which 
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was not so much reproachful as horror- 
stricken. 

“How dare you say that to me, Josh 
Turner? And you know who I am 
suffering for and slaving for! It isn’t 
for myself that I care,” she continued, 
coughing and crying. “ It’s for Jimmy. 
I want Jimmy to be well off And you 
want to rob him,—leave him a beg- 
gar! ” . 

“O my God! my God!” groaned 
Turner, and walked from her without 
another word. 

“See here,” she called after him, 
suppressing her tears. “If I find that 
girl is doing it, will you turn her out 
of the house? Will you send her 
off ?” 

He hesitated, looking at her sternly, 
and at last sighed, “* No; I have done 
harm enough to Sam’s children.” 

She turned her back upon him and 
left him, with an ejaculation of anger 
and contempt. 

Meanwhile the manifestations pur- 
sued their course, to the beatitude of 
the wonder-loving, and the perplexity 
of the philosophical. One noteworthy 
circumstance was that the drummer 
seemed to hate a crowd. He rarely 
vouchsafed his music to the swarms of 
curious who invaded the house, while 
he poured it forth without stint to en- 
liven the solitude of the Turners. He 
drummed rarely on a Sunday, frequently 
ona Saturday, and almost always in the 
evening. His favorite place of recrea- 
tion was the parlor, and the listener in 
whom he delighted was Joshua Turner. 
Nevertheless, he sometimes assailed 
little Jimmy with long rolls and tattoos 
which almost drove him out of his five- 
year-old senses. The poor child was 
hysterically afraid of the ghostly visit- 
ant, and, at the first murmur of spir- 
itual sheepskin, would fly screaming 
to his mother. 

“There! don’t be scared at it,” she 
was once heard to whisper, while look- 
ing in his face with the anxiety of ar- 
dent love. “If Jimmy won’t mind it, 
he shall be very rich some day, and 
have all the pretty things he wants.” 

At last, Joshua ‘Turner remarked, 
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apropos of a clamor which had driven 
the boy into spasms, “Sarah, it is kill- 
ing our child.” 

“JT know it,” she burst out with a 
despairing cry. “O, I wish you and 
I were both dead. Then it would 
stop.” 

“Tf justice were done it might stop,” 
replied the man, solemnly. 

“Joshua Turner, don’t you do it!” 
she gasped, tottering up to him and 
putting her tallowy face close to his. 
*“Don’t you do what you’re thinking 
of! If you do, 1’ll haunt you. I will. 
I Ilhaunt you to the grave, and beyond 
ite 

Not long after this interview, Mrs. 
Turner began to hint to the neighbors 
that her husband’s mind was failing. 
The charge seemed natural enough ; 
it was countenanced by his extrava- 
gance of speech and violence of man- 
ner; at times, especially when he 
talked of the drummer, his conversa- 
tion was little less than maniacal. For 
instance, he once broke out in the fol- 
lowing fashion upon gossip Phineas 
Munson, meantime walking frantically 
round the rocking-chair in which that 
gentleman was blandly oscillating. 

“What do you come here for? Rub- 
adub-dub” (beating on,his hip); “is 
that it? Like drumming ? I ‘Il drum for 
you. Rubadub-dub, rubadub-dub. I'll 
be your ghost, Mr. Munson. II] fur- 
nish you with the music of the spheres ; 
send the whole band around to your 
house every evening ; give you a dia- 
bolical drumming serenade; give you 
one now. Rubadub-dub, rubadub- 
dub, rubadub-dub. Had enough of it, 
Mr. Munson? Now go to every house 
in the village and report that you have 
seen the ghost. Do you want anybody 
to look more like a ghost than I do? I 
tell you I shall be one shortly; I am 
being killed by this thing and these 
people. Why can’t they let me bear 
niy torment alone ? Why can’t you go 
home, Mr. Munson? Yes, Go HomME!” 

“Tell you I never was so insulted 
in my life,” repeated Phineas to his 
fellow-citizens. ‘Begin to think the 
old woman’s right. Turner must be 
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cracked. Wouldn’t’a’ pitched into me 
so, if he hadn’t been. Ought to have 
a conservator and a keeper. If he ain’t 
watched, there "ll be more ghosts of és 
manufacture.” 

What was the attitude of Marian 
Turner during this grotesque and yet 
horrible drama? Underhill watched 
her narrowly, not so much in a spirit of 
philosophical investigation, as because 
he was on the verge of being in love with 
her. The theory which he had con- 
structed for the girl was, that she knew 
that she had begn plundered by her 
uncle, and that she was now engaged in 
terrifying the plunderer into a restitu- 
tion. Looking at her from this point of 
view, he was astonished at the deter- 
mination, the hardness of spirit, with 
which she persecuted this family. She 
was killing her uncle and his wife ; she 
was driving her childish cousin into 
chronic hysteria; yet she did not flinch. 
Perhaps she excused herself on the 
ground that the two elders had been in 
a manner the slayers of her brother, and 
that it was not in reality she, but their 
own evil consciences, which put them 
to the torture. Nevertheless, he would 
have been glad to discover in her more 
of feminine gentleness and even femi- 
nine weakness. It must be admitted 
that man does not easily adore a self- 
helpful woman. 

Meanwhile the girl fascinated him. 
In the first place, she was the belle of 
the village, and the belles of other 
places were too far away to counteract 
her attraction. In the second place, 
she was bright and strange; she had 
entertaining oddities of thought and 
utterance; she had what he considered 
dazzling flashes of sarcasm. On the 
whole, she was the most interesting and 
original girl that he had ever seen, even 
putting aside her supposed connection 
with the so-called spiritual manifests- 
tions. 

“Talking ‘of ghosts,” she one day 
said to Underhill, I only know of Mrs. 
Turner. Did you ever see another 
person in this world, who so evidently 
belonged in the next?) Why don’t she 


follow her two predecessors ? How it 
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must provoke them to see her linger so, 
and the house new painted and pa- 
pered!” 


“You have very little pity for her,” 


replied Underhill, gravely. 

“I haven’t a particle. Why should 
I pity a woman who would marry such 
an inveterate woman-killer as my uncle ? 
He reminds me of the returned mis- 
sionaries who used to come to South 
Hadley School to pick out second and 
third wives. Why is it that mission- 
aries have such a matrimonial hunger? 
I suppose it is living among cannibals 
that demoralizes them.” 

“T really don’t like to hear you joke 
in this manner,” Underhill ventured to 
protest, though in an imploring tone. 

“People joke the most when they 
are most unhappy,” she answered, 
coldly. “That is, some people. Do 
you suppose I am gay ?” she continued, 
with energy. “Here I am, earning my 
own living, liable to be homeless any 
day, and wearing black for my only 
brother. Think of it. How do you 
suppose I can be soft-hearted towards 
people who —” 

Here she stopped, as if she were say- 
ing more than was prudent; in another 
moment she pressed her hands to her 
face and began to sob. It is not diffi- 
cult to believe that this interview might 
have ended ina very common and yet 
very eflicacious sort of comforting ; but 
just as Underhill had taken the girl’s 
hand, a servant appeared in the veranda 
of the haunted house, and beckoned to 
them wildly. 

They were soon at the door of Mrs. 
Turner’s room ; there was silence with- 
in, broken only by gurgling gasps for 
breath ; the consumptive was stretched, 
pallid and quivering, on the bed; the 
husband was leaning over her, his 
face almost as cadaverous as_ hers. 
Marian Turner walked to the side of 
the dying woman, and looked at her 
steadily without speaking. Underhill 
hesitated, and then advanced, slowly, 
on tiptoe. 

“Shall I call a doctor?” he whis- 
pered, while thinking, “ It is tao late.” 

“They have gone for him,” replied 
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Joshua Turner, without lifting his eyes 
from that incarnate spasm. 

The invalid was struggling violently, 
not seemingly to live, but to speak. She 
rolled her glassy eyes frightfully ; her 
dry, blue lips opened again and again, 
but only to gasp; her whole frame 
joined feebly in the wrestling for words. 
It was evident, from the dulness and 
the fixed direction of her eyes, that she 
did not see any one, and it is almost 
certain that she was not aware of the 
presence of Marian and Underhill. At, 
last the utterance came; it was a kind 
of voiceless whispering; it merely 
breathed, “‘ Don’t do it, Joshua !” 

“Here is Marian,” replied the hus- 
band, doubtless fearing lest the ruling 
Passion might avow too much. “ Have 
you any word for her?” 

A strange look crossed the dying 
face; it was an expression of many con- 
flicting emotions ; it hated, defied, im- 
plored,and wheedled. Itsaid: “I detest 
you, — don’t rob my child; I have 
been your enemy, —don’t take advan- 
tage of my death.” 

But this look, and the emotion which 
writhed beneath it, exhausted her 
strength; she had not another word, 
or even another change of counte- 
nance, for any one on earth; the plan- 
nings, pleadings, and fightings of her 
feverish life were over. There was an 
air and almost a movement of sinking, 
and as it were flattening, into the calm- 
ness of dissolution. I-xpression slid 
from her lips ; the waxen yellow of her 


‘skin turned ashy ; the tremulous hands 


stiffened into peace ; —she was gone. 
The husband, already accustomed 
to such scenes, was the only one of the 
three spectators who instantly recog- 
nized the great change. He laid his 
ear upon the body, listened awhile for 
breathing, slowly raised his neglected 
head, shook it solemnly rather than 
sadly, and exhaled a profound sigh. 
The expression in his face, like that in 
the face of his wife, was mainly “long 
disquiet merged in rest.” It seemed 
as if he were glad that the struggle was: 
over, as if he were soothingly con- 
scious of relief from oppression, as if 
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he breathed freer because her breath 
had ceased. 

Divining from his manner the pres- 
ence of death, Marian Turner shud- 
dered slightly and drew a pace back- 
ward. Then she stood like a statue, 
looking at the corpse askant and with 
slightly contracted eyes, as one some- 
times watches an object of aversion 
while desiring to turn away from it. 
Her mien was that of distaste} and little 
less than disgust. Like her uncle, she 
did not utter a syllable. 

Underhill was the only one who 
spoke ; and his words were but a com- 
monplace of announcement and sur- 
prise: “She is—she is dead — good 
heavens!” This was the only utter- 
ance of emotion over the body of one 
who had just gasped out a life of pas- 
sionate hatred and love. The child for 
whom this mother had plotted and 
throbbed was not even in the village, 
having been sent the day before on a 
visit to one of his half-sisters. So far 
as concerned the presence of affection 
and mourning, she died alone. 

Underhill retired from the scene with 
exceedingly painful impressions. What 
struck him most disagreeably was, not 
the fact of dissolution, but the coldness 
with which it had been regarded. Not 
that he wondered and groaned over the 
widower: it seemed natural that the 
decease of a third wife should be en- 
dured with equanimity ; moreover, the 
departed had been a wretched invalid, 
and the survivor was a man; finally, 


what did Underhill care for Joshua‘ 


Turner ? 

But that Marian should firmly carry 
her dislikes up to the verge of thé grave 
was a circumstance which filled him with 
alarm and almost with horror. A wo- 
man, and not a relenting tear; almost 
a child, and not a start of pity! He 
called up, over and over again, the side- 
long gaze of aversion which she had 
bent upon the helpless corpse, itself at 
peace with all the world. “What sort 
of a wife will she make ?” was the self- 
ish but natural question of the young 
man as he strolled alone at midnight 
by the sluggish stream of the Wam- 
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poosue, as black, silent, and funereal as 
if it were a gigantic grave. He walked 
there at that hour because he could 
not sleep; and he groaned aloud over 
his doubt, without being able to solve 
it. 

Death, however, brought one reliev- 
ing change in this drama; from the 
time that he entered thg household, the 
drummer left it. Not another ghostly 
reveille or tattoo or long roll gladdened 
the ears of the gossips and wonder- 
lovers who had hitherto delighted in 
such uproars. During the funeral, the 
dwelling was filled and surrounded by 
a dense crowd, attracted by the belief 
that extraordinary manifestations would 
mingle with the burial rites, and so re- 
gardless of decorum in its curiosity that 
not a room was left unvisited by stealthy 
feet and peering faces. At times the 
whisper and buzz of discussion rose so 
loudly as to drown the voice of the 
clergyman. At other moments a sus- 
pense of expectation seemed to settle 
upon every one, producing a sudden, 
universal, profound silence which was 
inexpressibly sombre. But amid all 
the debate, and through all the agony 
of listening, not a note came from the 
mysterious visitant whose advent was 
so desired. Probably the prevailing 
feeling at the funeral of Mrs. Turner 
was extreme disappointment. 

During the following week Underhill 
did not see any of the Turners. He was 
afraid to meet Marian, lest he should 
be fascinated by her presence, and 
should offer himself as her husband, 
only to repent of it for life. While he 
admitted that the girl had had great 
provocations, and was still suffering 
under grievous injustice, he could not 
clear her of a suspicion of cruelty. If 
she were really the author of the mys- 
terious noises, she might be charged 
with having hastened the death of her 
aunt, and that with the full knowledge 
of what she was doing. No one could 
have watched the wild excitement of 
the consumptive during the last three 
weeks, without perceiving that it was 
lessening her hold on life. On the 
other hand, the drumming had ceased 
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with her death. That looked like com- 
punction; in that there was some 
mercy of womanliness, and from it he 
drew a hope. 

In the midst of his indecisions he 
received a message requesting him to 
call upon Mr. Turner. He found the 
widower much changed,—no longer 
wild in manner and language, as during 
the whole course of the “ manifesta- 
tions”; with something, indeed, of his 
native excitability in the tones of his 
voice, but, on the whole, languid, mel- 
ancholy, and meek. ‘ 

“Mr. Underhill,” he said, pointing to 
writing materials on the table, “I wish 
to make a new will. Can you do it 
here?” 

The young man sat down, and pre- 
pared to write. 

“Begin it thus,” said the widower, 
bending his shaggy head low, as if in 
humiliation: “ The last will and testa- 
ment of Joshua Turner, the chief of 
sinners.” 

“Let us avoil expressions which 
may lead to doubts of sanity,” remarked 
the lawyer. “ There have been sin- 
gular circumstances of late in your life. 
If your willis to be anywise unusual — ” 

“Leave it out then,” interrupted 
Turner, with the abrupt pettishness of 
a sickly man. “So I must not even 
confess ?” 

After a moment, during which he 
bent his head almost to his lean knees, 
he resumed: “ Here it is. Ten thousand 
dollars to my son, James Pettengill 
Turner. All the rest of my estate, 
real and personal, to my niece, Marian 
Turner, to her and to her heirs and as- 
signs. That is all.” 

It was written; two neighbors were 
called in as witnesses; the testator 
aftixed his signature. As soon as he 
was onee more alone with Underhill, 
he walked feebly to the door, and called 
in a hoarse voice for his niece. Present- 
ly the girl entered, bowed gravely to the 
lawyer, and seated herself at a distance 
from her uncle, not even looking at him. 

“Marian,” said Turner, rising, and 
handing her the will, “ read this through, 
and speak to me.” 
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She read it, gradually flushing with 
emotion, and when it was finished, she 
raised her eyes to his face, but still 
without uttering a word. Evidently 
she was oppressed by surprise, and 
hampered by the presence of Underhill. 

“ The whole estate is sixty thousand 
dollars. Are you willing that James 
should have ten thousand ?” asked the 
uncle, with an affecting humility. “ If 
not, I will cross him out.” 

“T am willing,” she replied. 

“Tf you wish it,” he continued, “I 
will give up the property at once, though 
I am dying.” 

“T do not wish it.” 

“ And you can’t say more ?” he im- 
plored. ‘ You can’t forgive ?” 

Some hard barrier in the girl’s heart 
gave way at once, and she threw her- 
self into her uncle’s arms, crying upon 
his neck. The outburst astonished the 
man who had called it forth ; never be- 
fore, probably, had any adult membet’ 
of his family met him with tears and 
kisses ; it was not thus that the Tur- 
ners expressed themselves. His words 
were, “ Marian, I thank you; Marian, 
you are a very strange girl” ; and then 
he let her leave him. Underhill, differ- 
ently educated in the language of emo- 
tion, was unspeakably delighted with 
the sight of this gush of tenderness, 
and stole away from the room with a 
haze of moisture across his eyelashes. 

The very next day he heard that 
Joshua Turner was ill. He offered his 
services as a nurse, and for a fortnight 
was almost hourly in the house, watch- 
ing the progress of an evidently hope- 
less malady. Through the clouds of a 
brain fever the invalid heard, and at 
times beheld, his old tormentor. He 
continually complained of the drummer ; 
through the windows and down the 
chimney came the drummer ; the street 
rang and the house trembled with the 
infernal music of the drummer ; at the 
judgment-seat, ready to bear witness 
against him, stood the drummer. 

The bemoanings and adjurations of 
the haunted man were horrible. ‘‘ Has 
the demon come again?” he shouted, 
in a high, hard scream. “See him 
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there, stepping through the wall. My 
nephew? Have I devils for nephews ? 
How is that? Ah! I belong to him; 
I must go to him. O, dear him! Can 
nobody stop his beating? Is there no 
mercy for me ?” 

During a lucid interval, Underhill 
said to him, “ You have been a little 
out of your head.” 

“T have been out of my head for 
months, for years,” he returned, in 
the husky whisper which was now his 
only voice. “I have done only one 
sane thing in five years. Restitution! 
Restitution !” 

“Do you still believe in the man- 
ifestations ?” the young man ventured 
to add. 

“Thank God that I dd believe in 
them! That madness led me back to 
sanity.” 

When Underhill returned to the 
house on the following morning, Marian 
said to him, in a trembling whisper, 
“My poor uncle is dead.” 

He hailed the tone of sorrow and 
tenderness with such joy that he forgot 
the solemnity of the moment, and kissed 
her hand. 

We must pass over six months ; dur- 
ing their flight the hand was kissed 
many times again. Underhill and Ma- 
rian Turner were engaged. She was 
greatly changed from what she was 
when he first knew her. Either pros- 
perity, or penitence for some evil done, 
had divested her of her old bitterness, 
and even made her exceptionally gentle. 
She had taken her little cousin James 
to her heart, and was doing by him the 
part of a mother. In deep mourning 
for her brother, uncle, and aunt, she 
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usually had a pensive gravity which 
befitted the garb, and she was hand- 
somer than any one had ever before 
known her. 

At last she was Mrs. Underhill. 
Among the many confessions which 
she doubtless made to her husband, did 
she admit a connection with the mys- 
tery of the drummings? No; not a - 
word on that subject ; not a response 
when it was mentioned. Nor did Un- 
derhill question her; he did not care to 
open old sorrows. 

But one day he discovered, inside 
the lath and plaster casing of the par- 
lor, a square tin pipe, four inches deep 
by seven or eight broad, the remnant 
of some ancient heating apparatus. 
The opening by which it had once 
communicated with the room was sim- 
ply covered over with wall paper, while 
the upper extremity terminated in the 
closet of a chamber which, in the time 
of the manifestations, had been occu- 
pied by Marian Turner. 

It struck him that a drum beaten in 
this closet might have sounded below 
as if in the parlor, and, beaten gently 
outside of a window, might have pro- 
duced an illusion that it was coming 
down the street. A perturbed con- 
science, the imagination of a sickly 
man, and the epidemic power of pop- 
ular credulity, might have completed 
the delusion. The mystery was as 
simple as a conundrum after you know 
ite 

But he discovered no drum, and he 
put no queries concerning the drum- 
mer, so that we have a margin for 
charitable doubt as to Marian, and also 
a pleasing chance for faith in mysteries. 
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BIRCH BROWSINGS. 


de region of which I am about to 
speak lies in the southern part of 
the State of New York, and comprises 
parts of three counties, — Ulster, Sulli- 
van, and Delaware. It is drained by 
tributaries of both the Hudson and 
Delaware, and, next to the Adirondack 
section, contains more wild land than 
any other tract in the State. The 
mountains which traverse it, and impart 
to it its severe northern climate, belong 
properly to the Catskill range. On 
some maps of the State they are called 
the Pine Mountains, though with obvi- 
ous local impropriety, as pine, so far as 
I have observed, is nowhere found upon 
them. “ Birch Mountains” would be a 
more characteristic name, as on their 
summits birch is the prevailing tree. 
They are the natural home of the black 
and yellow birch, which ‘grow here to 
unusual size. On their sides beech and 
maple abound; while mantling their 
lower slopes, and -darkening the val- 
leys, hemloc! formerly enticed the lum- 
berman and tanner. Except in remote 
or inaccessible localities, the latter tree 
is now almost never found. In Shan- 
daken and along the Esopus, it is 
about the only product the country 
yielded, or is likely to yield. Tan- 
neries by the score have arisen and 
flourished upon the bark, and some of 
them stillremain. Passing through that 
region the present season, I saw that 
the few patches of hemlock that. still 
lingered high up on the sides of the 
mountains were being felled and peeled. 

Among these mountains there are 
no sharp peaks, or abrupt declivities, 
as in a volcanic region, but long, uni- 
form ranges, heavily timbered to their 
summits, and delighting the eye with 
vast, undulating horizon lines. 
ing south from the heights about the 
head of the Delaware, one sees, twenty 
miles away, a continual succession of 
blue ranges, one behind the other. If 
a few large trees are missing on the 
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sky line, one can see the break a long 
distance off 

Approaching this region from the 
Hudson River side, you cross a rough, 
rolling stretch of country, skirting the 
base of the Catskills, which from a point 
near Saugerties sweep inland; after a 
drive of a few hours you are within the 
shadow of a high, bold mountain, which 
forms a sort of but-end to this part of 
the range, and which is simply ealled 
High Point. To the east and south- 
east it slopes down rapidly to the plain, 
and looks defiance toward the Hudson, 
twenty miles distant; in the rear-of it, 
and radiating from it west and north- 
west, are numerous smaller ranges, 
backing up, as it were, this haughty 
chief. 

From this point through to Pennsyl- 
vania, a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles, stretches the tract of which I 
speak. It is a belt of country from 
twenty to thirty miles wide, bleak and 
wild, and but sparsely settled. The 
traveller on the New York and Erie 
Railroad ects a glimpse of it. 

Many cold, rapid, trout streams, which 
flow to all points of the compass, have 
their source in the small lakes and co- 
pious mountain springs of this region. 
The names of some of them are 
Mill Brook. Dry Brook, Willewemack, 
Beaver Kill, Elk Bush Kill, Panther 
Kill, Neversink, Big Ingin, and Colli- 
koon. Beaver Kill is the main outlet 
on the west. It joins the Delaware 
in the wilds of Hancock. The Never- 
sink lays open the region to the south, 
and also joins the Delaware. To the 
east, various Kills unite with the Big 
Ingin to form the Esopus, which flows 
into the Hudson. Dry Brook and Mill 
Brook, both famous trout streams from 
twelve to fifteen miles long, find their 
way into the Delaware. 

The east or Pepacton branch of the 
Delaware itself takes its rise near here; 
in a deep pass between the mountains. 
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I have many times drunk at a copious 
spring by the roadside, where the infant 
river first sees the light. A few yards 
beyond the water flows the other way, 
directing its course through the Bear 
Kill and Schoharie Kill into the Mo- 
hawk. 

Such game and wild animals as still 
linger in the State are found in this re- 
gion. Bears occasionally make havoc 
among the sheep. The clearings at the 
head of a valley are oftenest the scene 
of their depredations. 

Wild pigeons, in immense numbers, 
used to breed regularly in the valley of 
the Big Ingin and about the head of the 
Neversink. The tree-tops, for miles, 
were full of their nests, while the going 
and coming of the old birds kept up a 
constant din. But the gunners soon 
got wind of it, and from far and near 
were wont to pour in during the spring, 
and to slaughter both old and young. 
This practice soon had the effect of 
driving the pigeons all away, and now 
only a few pairs breed in these woods. 

Deer are still met with, though they 
are becoming scarcer every year. Last 
winter near seventy head were killed 
on the Beaver Kill alone. I heard of 
one wretch, who, finding the deer snow- 
bound, walked up to them on his snow- 
shoes, and one morning before breakfast 
slaughtered six, leaving their carcasses 
where they fell. ‘There are traditions 
of persons having been smitten blind or 
senseless when about to commit some 
heinous offence, but the fact that this 
villain escaped without some such vis- 
itation throws discredit on all such sto- 
ries. 

The great attraction however of this 
region is the brook trout with which 
the streams and lakes abound. The 
water is of excessive coldness, the 
thermometer indicating 44° and 45° in 
the springs, and 47° or 48° in the small- 
er streams. The trout are generally 
small, but in the more remote branches 
their number is very great. In such 
localities the fish are quite black, but 
in the lakes they are of a lustre and 
brilliancy impossible to describe. 

These waters have been much visited 
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of late years by fishing parties, and the 
name of Beaver Kill is now a potent 
word among New York sportsmen. 

One lake, in the wilds of Collikoon, 
abounds in a peculiar species of white 
sucker, which is of excellent quality. 
It is taken only in spring, during the 
spawning season, at the ,time “when 
the leaves are as big as a chipmunk’s 
ears.” The fish run up the small streams 
and inlets, beginning at nightfall, and 
continuing till the channel is literally 
packed with them, and every inch of 
space is occupied. The fishermen 
pounce upon them at such times and 
scoop them up by the bushel, usually 
wading right into the living mass and 
landing the fish with their hands. A 
small party will often secure in this 
manner a wagon-load of fish. Certain 
conditions of the weather, as a warm 
south or southwest wind, are consid- 
ered most favorable for the fish to run. 

Though familiar all my life with the 
outskirts of this region, I have only 
twice dipped into its wilder portions. 
Once in 1860, a friend and myself, 
traced the Beaver Kill toits source, and 
encamped by Balsam Lake. A cold 
and protracted rain-storm coming on, 
we were obliged to leave the woods be- 
fore we were ready. Neither of us will 
soon forget that tramp by an unknown 
route over the mountains, encumbered 
as we were with a hundred and one 
superfluities which we had foolishly 
brought along to solace ourselves with 
in the woods ; nor that halt on the sum- 
mit, where we cooked and ate our fish 
in a drizzling rain; nor, again, that rude 
log-house, with its sweet hospitality, 
which we reached just at nightfall on 
Mill Brook. , 

In 1868, three brothers of us set 
out for a brief trouting excursion, to a 
body of water called Thomas’s Lake, 
situated in the same chain of moun- 
tains. On this excursion, more partic- 
wiarly than on any other I have ever 
undertaken, I was taught how poor an 
Indian I should make, and what a ridic- 
ulous figure a party of men may cut 
in the woods when the way is uncer- 
tain and the mountains high. 
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We left our team at a farm-house 
near the head of the Mill Brook, one 
June afternoon, and with knapsacks on 
our shoulders struck into the woods at 
the base of the mountain, hoping to 
cross the range that intervened be- 
tween us and the lake by sunset. We 
engaged a good-natured, but rather in- 
dolent young man, who happened to 
be stopping at the house, and who 
had carried a knapsack in the Union 
armies, to pilot us a couple of miles 
into the woods so as to guard against 
any mistakes at the outset. It seemed 
the easiest thing in the world to find 
the lake. The lay of the land was so 
simple, according to accounts, that I felt 
sure I could go to it in the dark. “Go 
up this little brook to its source on the 
side of the mountain,” they said. “The 
valley that contains the lake heads di- 
rectly on the other side.” What could 
be easier! But on a little further in- 
quiry, they said we should “bear well 
to the left’? when we reached the top 
of the mountain. This opened the 
doors again ; “ bearing well to the left” 
was an uncertain performance in strange 
woods. We might bear so well to the 
left that it would bring us ill. But why 
bear to the left at all, if the lake was 
directly opposite? Well, not quite op- 
posite ; a little to the left. There were 
two or three other valleys that headed 
in near there. We could easily find 
the right one. But to make assurance 
double sure, we engaged a guide, as 
stated, to give us a good start, and go 
with us beyond the bearing-to-the-left 
point. He had been to the lake the win- 
ter before, and knew the way. Our 
course, the first half-hour, was along 
an obscure wood-road which had been 
used for drawing ash logs off the moun- 
tain in winter. There was some hem- 
lock, but more maple and birch. The 
woods were dense and free from under- 
brush, the ascent gradual. Mostof the 
way we kept the voice of the creek in 
our ear on the right. I approached it 
once, and found it swarming with trout. 
The water was as cold as one ever 
need wish. After a while the ascent 
grew steeper, the creek became a mere 
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rill that issued from beneath loose, 
moss-covered rocks and stones, and 
with much labor and puffing we drew 
ourselves up the rugged declivity. Ev- 
ery mountain has its steepest point, 
which is usually near the summit, in 
keeping, I suppose, with the providence 
that makes darkest the hour just before 
day. It is steep, steeper, steepest, till 
you emerge on the smooth, level or 
gently rounded space at the top, which 
the old ice-gods polished off long ago. 

We found this mountain had a hol- 
low in its back where the ground was 
soft and swampy. Some gigantic ferns, 
which we passed through, came nearly 
to our shoulders. We passed also sev- 
eral patches of swamp honeysuckles, 
red with blossoms. 

Our guide at length paused on a big 
rock where the land began to dip down 
the other way, and concluded that he 
had gone far enough, and that we would 
now have no difficulty in finding the 
lake. “It must lie right down there,” 
he said, pointing with his hand. But 
it was plain that he was not quite sure 
in his own mind. He had several times 
wavered in his course, and had shown 
considerable embarrassment when bear- 
ing to the left across the summit. Still 
we thought little of it. We were full 
of confidence, and, bidding him adieu, 
plunged down the mountain-side, fol- 
lowing a spring run that we had no 
doubt led to the lake. 

In these woods, which had a seuth- 
eastern exposure, I first began to no- 
tice the wood-thrush. In coming up 
the other side I had not seen a feather 
of any kind, or heard a note. Now the 
golden ¢éllide-de of the wood-thrush 
sounded through the» silent woods. 
While looking for a fish-pole about half 
way down the mountain, I saw a thrush’s 
nest in a little sapling about ten feet 
from the ground. 

After continuing our descent till our 
only guide, the spring run, became 
quite a trout brook, and its tiny mur- 
mur a loud brawl, we began to peer 
anxiously through the trees for a 
glimpse of the lake, or for some con- 
formation of the land that would indi- 
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cate its proximity. An object which we 
vaguely discerned in looking under the 
near trees and over the more distant 
ones, proved, on further inspection, to 
be a patch of ploughed ground. Pres- 
ently we made out a burnt fallow near 
it. This was a wet blanket. No lake, 
no sport, no trout for supper that night. 
The rather indolent young man had 
either played us a trick, or, as seemed 
more likely, had missed the way. We 
were particularly anxious to be at the 
lake between sundown and dark, as at 
that time the trout jurhp most freely. 
Pushing on, we soon emerged into a 
stumpy field, at the head of a little 
“clone,” or “ vly,” which swept around 
toward the west. About two hundred 
rods below us was a rude log-house, 
with smoke issuing from the chimney. 
A boy came out and moved toward 
the spring with a pail in his hand. We 
shouted to him, when he turned and ran 
back into the house without pausing to 
reply. In a moment the whole family 
hastily rushed into the yard, and turned 
their faces toward us. If we had come 
down their chimney, they could not have 
seemed more astonished. Not making 
out what they said, I went down to the 
house, and learned to my chagrin that 
we were still on the Mill Brook side, 
having crossed only a spur of the 
mountain. We had not borne sufficient- 
ly to the left, so that the main range, 
which, at the point of crossing, sud- 
denly breaks off to the southeast, still 
intervened between us and the lake. 
We were about five miles, as the water 
runs, from the point of starting, and 
over two from the lake. We must go 
directly back to the top of the range 
where the guide had left us, and then, 
by keeping well to the left, we would 
soon come to a line of marked trees, 
which would lead us to the lake. So 
turning upon our trail, we doggedly 
began the work of undoing what we 
had just done,—in all cases a disa- 
greeable task, in this case a very labo- 
rious one also. It was after sunset 
when we turned back, and before we 
had got halfway up the mountain it 
began to be quite dark. We were often 
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obliged to rest our packs against trees 
and take breath, which made our prog- 
ress slow. Finally a halt was called, 
beside an immense flat rock which had 
paused in its slide down the moun- 
tain, and we prepared to encamp for 
the night. A fire was built, the rock 
cleared off, a small ration of bread 
served out, our accoutrements hung ur 
out of the way of the hedgehogs that 
were supposed to infest.the locality, 
and then we disposed ourselves for 
sleep. If the owls or porcupines (and 
I think I heard one of the latter in the 
middle of the night) reconnoitred our 
camp, they saw a buffalo robe spread 
upon a rock, with three old felt hats 
arranged on one side, and three pairs 
of sorry-looking cowhide boots protrud- 
ing from the other. 

When we lay down, there was appar- 
ently not a mosquito in the woods ; but 
the “no-see-ems,” as Thoreau’s Indian 
aptly named them, soon found us out, 
and after the fire had gone down an- 
noyed us much. My hands and wrists 
suddenly began to smart and itch in a 
most unaccountable manner. My first 
thought was that they had been poi- 
soned in some way. Then the smarting 
extended to my neck and face and to 
the very scalp, when I began to suspect 
what was the matter. So wrapping 
myself up more thoroughly, and stow- 
ing my hands away as best I could, I 
tried to sleep, being some time behind 
my companions who appeared not to 
mind the “no-see-ems.” I was further 
annoyed by some little irregularity on 
my side of the couch. The chamber- 
maid had not beaten it up well. One 
huge lump refused to be mollified, and 
each attempt to adapt it to some nat- 
ural hollow in my own body brought 
only a moment’s relief. But at last I 
got the better of this also and slept. 
Late in the night I woke up just in 
time to hear a golden-crowned thrush 
sing in a tree near by. It sang as 
loud and cheerily as at midday, and I 
thought myself after all quite in luck. 
Other birds occasionally sing at night, 
just as the cock crows. I have heard 
the hair-bird, and the note of the king- 
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bird; and the ruffed grouse frequently 
drums at night. 

At the first, faint signs of day, a 
wood-thrush sang a few rods below us. 
Then after a little delay, as the gray 
light began to grow around, thrushes 
broke out in full song in all parts of 
the woods. I! thought I had never be- 
fore heard: them sing so sweetly. Such 
a leisurely, golden chant! —it consoled 
us for all we had undergone. It was 
the first thing in order, —the worms 
were safe till after this morning chorus. 
I judged that the birds roosted but a 
few feet from the ground. In fact, a 
bird in all cases roosts where it builds, 
and the wood-thrush occupies, as it 
were, the first story of the woods. 

There is something singular about 
the distriiution of the wood-thrushes. 
At an earlier siage of my observations 
I should have been much surprised at 
finding it in these woods. Indeed, I 
had stated in print on two occasions, 
that the wood-thrush was not found in 
the higher lands of the Catskills, but 
that the hermit-thrush and the veery 
or Wilson’s thrush were common. Ié 
turns out that this statement is anly 
half true. The wood-thrush is found 
also, but is much more rare and secluded 
in its habits than either of the others, 
being seen only during the breeding 
season on remote mountains, and then 


only on their eastern and southern 
slopes. I have never yet in this region 


found the bird spending the season in 
the near and familiar woods, which is 
directly contrary to ebservations I have 
made in other parts of the State. So 
different are the habits of birds in dif 
ferent localities. 

As soon as it was fairly light we were 
up and ready to resume our march. 
A small bit of bread-and-butter and a 
swallow or two of whiskey was all we 
had for breakfast. that morning. Our 
supply of cach was very limited, and we 
were anxious to save a little of both, 
to relieve the diet of trout to which we 
looked forward. 

At an early hour we reached the 
rock where we had parted with the 
guide, and looked around us into ‘the 
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dense, trackless woods with many mis- 
givings. To strike out now on our 
own hook, where the way was so blind 
and after the experience we had just 
had, was a step not to be carelessly ta- 
ken. ‘The tops of these mountains are 
so broad, and a short distance in the 
woods seems so far, that one is by no 
means master of the situation after 
reaching the summit. And then there 
are sO many spurs and offshoots and 
changes of direction, added to the im- 
possibility of making any generaliza- 
tion by the aid of the eye, that before 
one is aware of it he is very wide of his 
mark. 

I remembered now that a young 
farmer of my acquaintance had told me 
how he had made a long day’s march 
through the heart of this region, with- 
out path or guide of any kind, and 
had hit his mark squarely. He had 
been bark-peeling in Collikoon, —a 
famous country for bark, — and, hav- 
ing got enough of it, he desired to 
reach his home on Dry Brook without 
making the usual circuitous journey 
between the two places. To do this 
necessitated a march of ten or twelve 
miles across several ranges of moun- 
tains and through an unbroken forest, 
—a hazardous undertaking in which 
no one would join him. Even the old 
hunters who were familiar with the 
ground dissuaded him and predicted 
the failure of his enterprise. But hav- 
ing made up his mind, he possessed 
himself thoroughly of the topography 
of the country from the aforesaid hunt- 
ers, shouldered his axe, and set out, 
holding a straight course through the 
woods, and turning aside for neither 
swamps, streams, nor mountains. When 
he paused to rest he would mark some 
object ahead of him with his eye, in 
order that on getting up again he might 
not deviate from his course. His di- 
rectors had told him of a hunter’s cabin 
about midway on his route, which if 
he struck he might be sure he was 
right. About noon this cabin was 
reached, and at sunset he emerged at 
the head of Dry Brook. 

After looking in vain for the line of 
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marked trees, we moved off to the left 
in a doubtful, hesitating manner, keep- 
ing on the highest ground and blazing 
the trees as we went. We were afraid 
to go down hill, lest we should descend 
too soon ; our vantage-ground was high 
ground. A thick fog coming on, we 
were more bewildered than ever. Still 
we pressed forward, climbing up ledges 
and wading through ferns for about two 
hours, when’ we paused by a spring 
that issued from beneath an immense 
wall of rock that belted the highest 
part of the mountain. There was 
quite a broad plateau here, and the 
birch wood was very dense, and the 
trees of unusual size. 

After resting and exchanging opin- 
ions, we all concluded that it was best 
not to continue our search encumbered 
as we were; but we were not willing t 
abandon it altogether, and I proposed 
to my companions to leave them beside 
the spring with our traps, while I made 
one thorough and final effort to find 
the Jake. If I succeeded and desired 
them to come forward, I was to fire my 
gun three times ; if I failed and wished 
to return, I would fire it twice, they, of 
course, responding. 

So filling my canteen from the spring, 
I set out again, taking the spring run 
for my guide. Before I had followed it 
two hundred yards it sank into the 
ground at my feet. I had half a mind 
to be superstitious and to believe that 
we were under a spell, since our guides 
played us such tricks. However, I de- 
termined to put the matter to a further 
test, and struck out boldly to the left. 
This seemed to be the key-word, — 
to the left, to the left. The fog had 
now lifted, so that I could form a bet- 
ter idea of the lay of the land. Twice 
I looked down the steep sides of the 
mountain, sorely tempted to risk a 
plunge. Still I hesitated and kept along 
on the brink. As I stood on a rock 
deliberating, I heard a crackling of the 
brush, like the tread of some large 
game, on aplateau belowme. Suspect- 
ing the fact, I moved stealthily down, 
and found a herd of young cattle lei- 
surely browsing. We had several times 
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crossed their trail, and had seen that 
morning a level, grassy place on the top 
of the mountain, where they had passed 
the night. Instead of being frightened, 
as I had expected, they seemed greatly 
delighted, and gathered around me as 
if to inquire the tidings from the outer 
world, — perhaps the quotations of the 
cattle market. They came up to me, 
and eagerly licked my hands, clothes, 
and gun. Salt was what they were 
after, and they were ready to swallow 
anything that contained the smallest 
percentage of it. They were mostly 
yearlings and as sleek as moles. They 
had a very gamy look. We were af- 
terwards told that, in the spring, the 
farmers round about turn into these 
woods their young cattle, which do not 
come out again till fall. They are then 
in good condition, — not fat, like grass- 
fed cattle, but trim and supple, like 
deer. Once a month the owner hunts 
them up and salts them. They have 
their beats, and seldom wander beyond 
well-defined limits. It was interest- 
ing to see them feed. They browsed 
on the low limbs and bushes, and on 
the various plants, munching at every- 
thing without any apparent discrimina- 
tion. 

They attempted to follow me, but I 
escaped them by clambering down some 
steep rocks. I now found myself grad- 
ually edging down the side of the 
mountain, keeping around it in a spiral 
manner, and scanning the woods and 
the shape of the ground for some en- 
couraging hint or sign. Finally the 
woods became, more open, and the de- 
scent less rapid. The trees were re- 
markably straight and uniform in size. 
Black birches, the first I had seen, were 
very numerous. I felt encouraged. 
Listening attentively, I caught, from 2 
breeze just lifting’ the drooping leaves, 
a sound that I willingly believed was 
made by a bullfrog. On this hint, I 
tore down through the woods at my 
highest speed. Then I paused and lis- 
tened again. This time there was no 
mistaking it; it was the sound of frogs. 
Much elated, I rushed on. By and by 
I could hearthemas I ran. Péthrung, 
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plhrung, croaked the old ones; pug, 
pug, shrilly joined in the smaller fry. 
Then I caught, through the lower 
trees, a gleam of blue, which I first 
thought was distant sky. A second 
look and I knew it to be water, and in 
a moment more I stepped from the 
woods and stood upon the shore of the 
lake. I exulted silently. “There it was 
at last, sparkling in the morning sun, 
and as beautiful asa dream. It was so 
good to come upon such open space 
and such bright hues, after wandering 
in the dim, dense woods! The eye is 
as delighted as an escaped bird, and 
darts gleefully from point to point. 
The lake was a long oval, scarcely 
more than a mile in circumference, with 
evenly wooded shores, which rose grad- 
ually on all sides. After contemplating 
the scene for a moment, I stepped back 
into the woods, and loading my gun as 
heavily as | dared, discharged it three 
times. The reports seemed to fill all 
the mountains with sound. The frogs 
quickly hushed, and I listened for the 
response. But no response came. 
Then I tried again, and again, but 
without evoking an answer. One of 
my companions, however, who had 
climbed to the top of the high rocks in 
the rear of the spring, thought he heard 
faintly one report. It seemed an im- 
mense distance below him, and far 
around under the mountain. I knew 
I had come a long way, and hardly ex- 
pected to be able to communicate with 
my companions in the manner agreed 
upon. I therefore started back, choos- 
ing my course without any reference to 
the circuitous route by which I had 
come, and loading heavily and firing 
at intervals. I must have aroused 
many long-dormant echoes from a Rip 
van Winkle sleep. As my powder got 
low, I fired and hallooed alternately, 
till I came near splitting both my 
throat and gun. Finally, after I had 
begun to have a very ugly feeling of 
alarm and disappointment, and to cast 
about vaguely for some course to pursue 
in the emergency that seemed near at 
hand, —namely, the loss of my compan- 
ions now I had found the lake, —a fa- 
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voring breeze brought me the last echo 
of a response. I rejoined with spirit, 
and hastened with all speed in the di- 
rection whence the sound had come, 
but after repeated trials, failed to elicit 
another answering sound. This filled 
me with apprehension again. I feared 
that my friends had been misled by the 
reverberations, and I pictured them to 
myself hastening in the opposite direc- 
tion. Paying little atténtion to my 
course, but paying dearly for my care- 
lessness afterward, I rushed forward 
to undeceive them. But they had not 
been deceived, and in a few moments an 
answering shout revealed them near at 
hand. I heard their tramp, the bushes 
parted, and we three met again. 

In answer to their eager inquiries, I 
assured them that I had seen the lake, 
that it was at the foot of the mountain, 
and that we could not miss it if we 
kept straight down from where we then 
were. 

My clothes were soaked with per- 
spiration, but I shouldered my knap- 
sack with alacrity, and we began the de- 
scent. I noticed that the woods were 
much thicker, and had quite a different 
look from those I had passed through, 
but thought nothing of it, as I expected 
to strike the lake near its head, whereas 
I had before come out at its foot. We 
had not gone far when we crossed a line 
of marked trees, which my companions 
were for following It crossed our 
course nearly at right angles, and kept 
along and up the side of the mountain. 
My impression was that it led up from 
the lake, and that by keeping our owr 
course we should reach the lake sooner 
than if we followed this line. 

About half-way down the mountain, 
we could see through the interstices 
the opposite slope. I encouraged my 
comrades by telling them the lake was 


‘between us and that, and not more than 


half a mile distant. We soon reached 
the bottom, where we found a small 
stream and quite -an extensive alder- 
swamp, evidently the ancient bed of a 
lake. I explained to my half-vexed 
and half-incredulous companions that 
we were probably above the lake, and 
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that this stream must lead to it. “ Fol- 
low it,” they said; “we will wait here 
till we hear from you.” 

So I went on, more than ever dis- 
posed to believe that we were under 
a spell, and that the lake had slipped 
from my grasp after all. Seeing no 
favorable sign as I went forward, I laid 
down my accoutrements, and climbed 
a decayed beech that leaned out over 
the swamp and promised a good view 
from the top. As I stretched myself 
up to look around from the highest at- 
tainable branch, there was suddenly a 
loud crack at the root. With a celerity 
that would at least have done credit to 
a bear, I regained the ground, having 
caught but a momentary glimpse of the 
country, but enough to convince me 
no lake was near. Leaving all encum- 
brances here but my gun, I still pressed 
on, loath to be thus baffled. After floun- 
dering through another alder-swamp 
for nearly half a mile, I flattered my- 
self that I was close on to the lake. 
I caught sight of a low spur of the 
mountain sweeping around like a half- 
extended arm, and I fondly imagined 
that within its clasp was the object of 
my search. But I found only more 
alder-swamp. After this region was 
cleared, the creek began to descend 
the mountain very rapidly. Its banks 
became high and narrow, and it went 
whirling away with a sound that seemed 
to my ears very much like a burst of 
ironical laughter. I turned back with 
a feeling of mingled disgust, shame, 
‘and vexation. In fact I was almost 
sick, and when I reached my compan- 
ions, after an absence of nearly two 
hours, hungry, fatigued, and disheart- 
ened, I would have sold my interest 
in Thomas’s Lake at a very low figure. 
For the first time, I heartily wished 
myself well out of the woods. Thomas 
might keep his lake, and the enchanters 
guard his possession! I doubted if he 
had ever found it the second time, or 
if any one else ever had. 

My companions, who were quite 
fresh, and who had not felt the strain 
of baffled purpose as I had, assumed a 
more encouraging tone. After I had 
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rested awhile, and partaken sparingly of 
the bread and whiskey, which in such 
an emergency is a great improvement 
on bread and water, I agreed to their 
proposition that we should make an- 
other attempt. As if to reassure us, a 
robin sounded his cheery call near by, 
and the winter wren, the first I had 
heard in these woods, set his music-box 
going, which fairly ran over with fine, 
gushing, lyrical sounds. There can be 
no doubt but this bird is one of our 
finest songsters. If it would only thrive 
and sing well when caged, like the 
canary, how far it would surpass that 
bird! It has all the vivacity and ver- 
satility of the canary, without any of 
its shrillness. Its song is indeed a lit- 
tle cascade of melody. 

We again retraced our steps, rolling 
the stone, as it were, back up the 
mountain, and committed ourselves to 
the line of marked trees. These we 
finally reached, and, after exploring the 
country to the right, saw that bearing 
to the left was still the order. The trail 
led up over a gentle rise of ground, 
and in less than twenty minutes we 
were in the woods I had passed through 
when I found the lake. The error I 
had made was then plain; we had come 
off the mountain a few paces too far 
to the right, and so had passed down 
on the wrong side of the ridge, into 
what we afterwards learned was the 
valley of Alder Creek. 

We now made good time, and before 
many minutes I again saw the mimic 
sky glance through the trees. As we 
approached the lake a solitary wood- 
chuck, the first wild animal we had 
seen since entering the woods, sat 
crouched upon the root of a tree a few 
feet from the water, apparently com- 
pletely nonplussed by the unexpected 
appearance of danger on the land side. 
All retreat was cut off, and he looked 
his fate in the face without flinching. I 
slaughtered him just as a savage would 
have done, and from the same motive ; 
— I wanted his carcass to eat. 

The mid-afternoon sun was now 
shining upon the lake, and a low, 


steady breeze drove the little waves 
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rocking to the shore. A herd of cat- 
tle were browsing on the cther side, 
and the bell of the leader sounded 
across the water. In these solitudes 
its clang was wild ‘and musical. 

To try the trout was the first thing in 
order. Ona rude raft of logs which we 
found rnoored at the shore, and which 
with two aboard shipped about a foot 
of water, we floated out, and wet our 
first fly in Thomas’s Lake; but the 
trout refused to jump, and, to be frank, 
not more than a dozen and a half were 
caught during our stay. Only a week 
previous, a party of three had taken in 
a few hours al! the fish they could carry 
out of the woods, and had nearly sur- 
feited their neighbors with trout. But 
from some cause these now refused to 
rise, or to touch any kind of bait; so 
we fell to catching the sun-fish, which 
were small, but very abundant. Their 
nests were all along shore. A space 
about the size of a breakfast-plate was 
cleared of sediment and decayed vege- 
table matter, revealing the pebbly bot- 
tom, fresh and bright, with one or two 
fish suspended over the centre of it, 
keeping watch and ward. If an in- 
truder approached, they would dart at 
him spitefully. These fish have the air 
of bantam cocks, and with their sharp, 
prickly fins and spines, and scaly sides, 
must be ugly customers in a hand-to- 
hand encounter with other finny war- 
riors, To a hungry man they look 
about as unpromising as hemlock sli- 
vers, so thorny and thin are they; yet 
there is sweet meat in them, as we 
found that day. 

Much refreshed, I set out with the 
sun low in the west to explore the out- 
let of the lake and try for trout there, 
while my companions made further tri- 
als in the lake itself. The outlet, as 
is usual in bodies of water of this 
kind, was very gentle and quiet. The 
stream, six or cight feet wide, flowed 
silently and evenly along for a distance 
of three or four rods, when it suddenly, 
as if concious of its freedom, took a 
leap down some rocks. Thence, as far 
as I followed it, its descent was very 
rapid, through a continuous succession 
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of brief falls like so many steps down 
the mountain. Its appearance promised 
more trout than I found, though I re- 
turned to camp with a very respectable 
string. 

Toward sunset I went round to ex- 
plore the inlet, and found that as usual 
the stream wound Icisurely - through 
marshy ground. The water being 
much colder than in the outlet, the trout 
were more plentiful. As I was picking 
my way over the miry ground and 
through the rank growths, a ruffed 
grouse hopped up on a fallen branch a 
few paces before me, and, jerking his 
tail, threatened to take flight. But as 
I was at (hat moment gunless and re- 
mained stationary, he presently jumped 
down and walked away. 

A. seeker of birds, and ever on the 
alert for some new acquaintance, I was 
arrested, on first entering the swamp, 
by a bright, lively song, or warble, 
that issued from the branches over- 
head, and that was entirely new to me, 
though there was something in the tone 
of it that told me the bird was related to 
the wood-wagiail and to the water-wag- 
tail or thrush. The strain was emphat- 
ic and quite loud, like the canary’s, but 
very brief. The bird kept itself well 
secreted in the upper branches of the 
trees, and for a long time eluded my eye. 
I passed to and fro several times, and 
it seemed to break out afresh as I ap- 
proached a certain little bend in the 
creek, and to cease after I had got be- 
yond it; no doubt its nest was some- 
where in the vicinity. After some de- 
lay the bird was sighted and brought 
down. It proved to be the small, or 
northern, water-thrush (.S. zeweboracen- 
sis) — anew bird to me. In Size it was 
noticeably smaller than the large, or 
Louisiana, water-thrush, as described 
by Audubon, but in other respects its 
general appearance was the same. It 
was a great treat to me, and again I felt 
myself in luck. . 

This bird was unknown to the older 
ornithologists, and is but poorly de- 
scribed by the new. It builds a mossy 
nest on the ground or under the edge 
of a decayed log. A correspondent 
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writes me that he has found it breed- 
ing on the mountains in Pennsylvania. 
The large-billed water-thrush is much 
the superior songster, but the present 
species has a very bright and cheerful 
strain. The specimen I saw, contrary 
to the habits of the family, kept in the 
tree-tops like a warbler, and scemed 
to be engaged in catching insects. 

The birds were unusually plentiful and 
noisy about the head of this lake ; rob- 
ins, blue-jays, and woodpeckers greeted 
me with their familiar notes. The biue- 
jays found an owl or some wild animal 
a short distance above me, and, as is 
their custom on such occasions, pro- 
claimed it at the top of their voices, 
and kept on till the darkness began to 
gather in the woods. 

I also heard here, as I had at two or 
three other points in the course of the 
day, the peculiar, resonant hammering 
of some species of woodpecker upon 
the hard, dry limbs. It was unlike any 
sound of the kind I had ever before 
heard, and, repeated at intervals through 
the silent woods, was a very marked 
and characteristic feature. Its pecu- 
liarity was the ordered succession of 
the raps, which gave it the character of 
a premeditated performance. There 
were first three strokes following each 
other rapidly, then two much louder ones 
with longer intervals between them. 
I heard the drumming here and the 
next day at sunset at Furlow Lake, the 
source of Dry Brook, and in no instance 
was the order varied. There was mel- 
ody in it, such as a woodpecker knows 
how to evoke from a smooth, dry 
branch. It suggested something quite 
as pleasing as the liveliest bird-song, 
and was if anything more wod@sy and 
wild. As the yellow- bellied wood- 
pecker was the most abundant species 
in these woods I attributed it to, him. 
It is the one sound that still links it- 
self with those scenes in my mind. 

At sunset jhe grouse began to drum 
in all parts of the woods about the 
lake. I could hear five at one time, 
thump, thump, thump, thump, thi-1-7- 
r-r-7-rr. It was a homely, welcome 
sound. As I returned to camp at twi- 
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light, along the shore of the lake, the 
frogs also were in full chorus. The 
older ones ripped out their responses 
to each ether with terrific force and 
volume. I know of no other ani- 
mal capable of giving forth so much 
sound, in proportion to its size, as a 
frog. Some of these seemed to bellow 
as loud as a two-year-old buil. They 
were of immense size, and very abun- 
dant. No frog-eater had ever been 
there. Near the shore we’ felled a tree 
which reached far out in the lake. 
Upon the trunk and branches the frogs 
had soon collected in large numbers, 
and gamboiled and splashed about the 
halfsubmerged top, like a parcel of 
schoolboys, making nearly as much 
noise. 

After dark, as I was frying the fish, 
a panful @€ the largest trout was acci- 
dentally capsized in the fire. With rue- 
ful countenances we contemplated the 
irreparable loss our commissariat had 
sustained by this mishap ; but remem- 
bering there was virtue in ashes, we 
poked the haif-consumed fish irom the 
bed of coals and ate them, and they 
were good. 

We lodged that night on a brush- 
heap and slept soundly. The green, 
yielding beech-twigs, covered with a 
buffalo robe, were equal to a hair mat- 
tress. The heat and smoke from a 
large fire kindled in the afternoon had 
banished every “‘no-see-em” from the 
locality, and in the morning the sun was 
above the mountain before we awoke. 

I immediately started again for the 
inlet, and went far up the stream toward 
its source. A fair string of trout for 
breakfast was my reward. The cattle 
with the bell were at the head of the 
valley, where they had passed the night. 
Most of them were two-year-old stcers. 
They came up to me and begged for 
salt, and scared the fish by their im- 
portunities. 

We finished our bread that morning, 
and ate every fish we could catch, and 
about ten o’clock prepared to leave the 
lake. The weather had been admirable, 
and the lake was a gem, and I would 
gladly have spent a week in the neigh- 
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borhood ; but the question of supplies 
was a serious one, and would brook no 
delay. 

When we reached, on our return, the 
point where we had crossed the line 
of marked trees the day before, the 
question arose whether we should still 
trust ourselves to this line, or follow 
our own trail back to the spring and 
the battlement of rocks on the top of 
the mountain, and thence to the rock 
where the guide had left us. We de- 
cided in favor of the former course. 
After a march of three quarters of an 
hour the blazed trees ceased, and we 
concluded we were near the point at 
which we had parted with the guide. 
So we built a fire, laid down our loads, 
and cast about on all sides for some 
clew as to our exact locality. Nearly 
an hour was consumed in this manner 
and without any result. I came upon 
a brood of young grouse, which di- 
verted me fora moment. ‘The old one 
blustered about at a furious rate, trying 
to draw all attention to herself, while 
the young ones, which were unable to 
fly, hid themselves. She whined like a 
dog in great distress, and dragged her- 
self along apparently with the greatest 
difficulty. As I pursued her, she ran 
very nimbly, and presently flew a few 
yards. Then, as I went on, she flew 
farther and farther each time, till at 
last she got up, and went humming 
through the woods as if she had no 
interest in them. I went back and 
caught one of the young, which had 
simply squatted close to the leaves. I 
took it up and set it on the palm of my 
hand, without breaking the spell. It 
hugged as closely as if still upon the 
ground. I then put it in my coat- 
sleeve, when it ran and nestled in my 
armpit. 

When we met at the sign of the 
smoke, opinions differed as to the most 
feasible course. There was no doubt 
but that we could get out of the woods ; 
but we wished to get out speedily 
and as near as possible to the point 
where we hadentered. Half ashamed of 
our timidity and indecision, we finally 
ramped away back to where we had 
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crossed the line of blazed trees, fol- 
lowed our old trail to the spring on the 
top of the range, and, after much 
searching and scouring to the right 
and left, found ourselves at the very 
place we had left two hours before. 
Another deliberation and a divided 
council. But something must be done. 
It was then mid-afternoon, and the 
prospect of spending another night on 
the mountains, without food or drink, 
was not pleasant. So we moved down 
the ridge. Here another line of marked 
trees was found, the course of which 
formed an obtuse angle with the one 
we had followed. It kept on the top of 
the ridge for perhaps a mile, when it 
entirely disappeared, and we were as 
much adrift as ever. Then one of the 
party swore an oath, and said he was 
going out of those woods, hit or miss, 
and, wheeling to ‘the right, instantly 
plunged over the brink of the mountain. 
The rest followed, but would fain have 
paused and ciphered away at their own 
uncertainties, to see if a certainty could 
not be arrived at as to where we would 
come out. But our bold leader was 
solving the problem in the right way. 
Down and down and still down we went, 
as if we were to bring up in the bowels 
of the earth. It was by far the steep- 
est descent we had made, and we felt a 
grim satisfaction in knowing that we 
could not retrace our steps this time, 
be the issue what it might. As we 
paused on the brink of a ledge of rocks, 
we chanced to see through the trees 
distant cleared land. A house or barn 
also was dimly descried. This was en- 
couraging ; but we could not make out 
whether it was on Beaver Kill or Mill 
Brook or Dry Brook, and did not long 
stop to consider where it was. We at 
last brought up at the bottom of a 
deep gorge, through which flowed a 
rapid creek that literally swarmed with 
trout. But we were in no mood to 
catch them, and pushed, on along the 
channel of the stream, sometimes leap- 
ing from rock to rock, and sometimes 
splashing heedlessly through the water, 
and speculating the while as to where 
we would probably come out. On the 
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Beaver Kill, my companions thought ; 
but, from the position of the sun, I 
said, on the Mill Brook, about six miles 
below our team; for I remembered 
having seen, in coming up this stream, 
a deep, wild valley that led up into the 
mountains, like this one. Soon the 
banks of the stream became lower, and 
we moved into the woods. Here we 
entered upon an obscure wood-road, 
which presently conducted us into the 
midst of a vast hemlock forest. The 
land had a gentle slope, and we won- 
dered why the lumbermen and _ bark- 
men who prowl through these woods 
had left this fine tract untouched. Be- 
yond this the forest was mostly birch 
and maple. 

We were now close to the settlement. 
One rod more, and we were out of the 
woods. It took us a moment to com- 
prehend the scene. Things looked very 
strange at first; but quickly they be- 
gan to change and to put on familiar 
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features. Some magic scene-shifting 
seemed to take place before my eyes, 
till—there stood the farm-house at 
which we had stopped two days before, 
and at the same moment we heard the 
stamping of our team in the barn. We 
sat down and laughed heartily over our 
good luck. Our desperate venture had 
resulted better than we had dared to 
hope, and had shamed our wisest plans. 
At the house our arrival had been an- 
ticipated about this time, and dinner 
was being put upon the table. 

It was then five o’clock, so that we 
had been in the woods just forty-eight 
hours ; but if time is only phenomenal, 
as the philosophers say, and life only 
in feeling, as the poets aver, we were 
some months, if not years, older at that 
moment than we had been two days 
before. Yet younger too,— though this 
be a paradox, — for the birches had 
infused into us some of their own sup- 
pleness and strength. 


A STAT BE: 


EAVE what is white for whiter use ; 
For such a purpose as your own 
Would be a dreary jest, a coarse abuse, 
A bitter wrong to snowy stone. 


Let the pure marble’s silence hold 
Its hidden gods, and do not break 
Those unseen images, divine and old, 
To-day, for one mean man’s small sake! 
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THE FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WEEK had passed since Dr. Det- 
wiler had entered the preacher’s 
house, and when he went again the as- 
pect of the place had changed to his:eyes. 
He found the family together. Mr. 
Holcombe had returned from a circuit, 
and the doctor had made sure of that 
fact before he crossed the stream. Det- 
wiler had been in the habit of saying 
that another house like this of Preacher 
Holcombe’s was not to be found through 
the length and breadth of Swatara. 
Disorder, unrest, discord, falsehood he 
could bear the more patiently, because 
he knew of one house in which purity, 
truth, and love reigned. He could 
not overestimate the munitions of cour- 
age, strength, and hope he had drawn 
from this arsenal. But now as he came 
he felt more like retreating. He was 
afraid that he should make a discov- 
ery ; for the suspicion which had flashed 
upon hima week ago, while he talked 
with Edna, though many a time re- 
buked, dismissed, put down, still exist- 
ed, and it was to convince himself that 
it had no right to exist that he now came. 
Mr. Holcombe, happy man! was 
home again after a fortnight of travel, 
preaching, praying, and exhortation, 
and now sat under his own vine, play- 
ing his flute, the girls on either side of 
him, —’Rosa with her hymn-book, and 
Edna singing, but at the same time at 
work with her pencil, making a sketch 
of him; while opposite sat Delia with a 
week’s mending before her, the picture 
of content. That box of paints had 
made Edna so happy that in her inmost 
heart Mrs. Holcombe was glad. 

There was a commotion when the 
doctor came,— welcome of looks and 
words ; and after a while the singing 
was resumed, because he said he had 
heard nothing but groans and com- 
plaints for a year at the very least. 

He was sitting beside Rosa, opposite 


to Edna; by degrees his eyes wandered 
from the book, and he closed them to 
listen; when he opened them again 
Edna had stopped her work for a mo- 
ment, and was singing with all her soul. 
The turn of her head, the expression of 
her face, — why he had seen all that in 
Rolfe a hundred times. Perhaps his 
surprise, or some other emotion, became 
visible on his face; glancing towards 
Delia, he heard something, —it almost 
seemed to him a voice; it must have 
been a magnetic appeal, — asking, 
“What are you thinking of?” 

“Something stranger than was ever 
thought of before,” he answered, as dis- 
tinctly. 

Delia became absorbed in her sew- 
ing, and did not look up again. 

How happy the young folks were, 
displaying to the doctor the work they 
had done, and asking his opinion, and 
singing their songs! They showed him , 
how far they had gone in the geology 
which he had induced them to take up, 
telling them that the rocks and moun- 
tains about them would become as casy 
to read as any other book, if they would 
but master the language of the volume. 
And they: showed him the’specimens — 
the slate-ston¢s covered with the im- 
pressions of beautiful ferns — they had 
collected from the materials thrown out 
of the old mine to which Mr. Boyd had 
turned his attention. anew with such 
good results. 

But at length all this was over, and 
the doctor walked out to the field back 
of the garden to bring a pitcher of wa- 
ter from the famous spring there. 

It was quite dark, though starlight, 
and Delia followed him into the porch 
with a candle. It was a still evening, 
hardly a breath of air was stirring. 

“Stand just there,” he said, “the 
light falls on the path exactly”; but 
as if in accordance with a wish, the 
light of the candle was just then ex- 
tinguished. 
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“No thatter,” he said, “I know the 
way ; don’t fear for the pitcher.” 

But Delia drew a match across the 
floor, lighted the lantern, and followed 
him through the garden. 

He now cinited, though he could not 
possibly have missed his way. He had 
walked it hundreds of times, by day- 
light, moonlight, starlight, and through 
positive darkness. But he waited be- 
cause he felt that Delia wished him to 
do so. She held the lantern Tow, and 
he filled the pitcher; then they beth 
stood still a moment. The doctor 
spoke first. 

“ How is our girl getting on, Delia?” 

“Well now, since she has work to 
her mind. Mr. Elsden was very kind 
to get that box for her.” 

“Yes,” thought the doctor, “but 
there ’s something back of that. What 
induced him to do it?) He always has 
his motive.” “Has she sent her stock 
to market yet ?”? he asked. - - ei 

©The berries ? They’are not ready 
yet. But she has told me that she did 
it for me. She would not let herself 
feel at home here. ‘Think of that! She 
must pay her way!” 

“TI rather like that,” said Detwiler ; 
“it shows independence, and a con- 
sciousness of ability to make her way. 
I know nothing about her parentage ; 
she has very little of any Gell that ever 
I saw in her. She is more like my 
friend Rolfe, in her character and make- 
up, and she grows like him. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“T do,” said Delia. There she hes- 
itated. Then a sense of the relief it 
would be to know that Friend Hol- 
combe’s dearest friend should under- 
stand all came upon her. “ She is like 

him. He was her father,” she said. 

' TJ ought to have known it before! 
Why didn’t you tell me?” exclaimed 
the doctor, half vexed, and, in spite of 
his suspicions, astonished beyond meas- 
ure, at Delia’s statement. 

“ How could I tell you?” 

“ Does Friend know it?” 

“He does not. But I shall tell him 
yet. It grows more and more likely,” 
said Delia, gloomily. 
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“Was the child born in wedlock? I 
am ashamed to ask it about Rolfe; 
but so muth depends en that, —every- 
thing!” 

“ What everything ? She was. They 


‘kept the marriage secret; they had rea-+ 


sons, his were bound up in hers. They 
did evil that good might come, but, 
Michael, only evil came!” 

“But you know there was a fortune 
left that went begging for an heir!” 

“T have counted every thread of this 
web. I have seen that it is I who 
must add poverty to that child’s por- 
tion. Homeless and poor for me! How 
can. I bear it, Michael! 
der this burden.” 

Detwiler steod dumb ; he had heard, 
as it were, a cry for life, for rescue, and 
was motionless. 

“When I remember what he was to 
me,” said he, after a pause, which 
seemed long to both of them. He 
stopped suddenly and looked at Délia, 
and a strange sense of the loneliness 
and desolation which he seemed to see 
enveloping her made him shudder. He 
resumed.with aheavy sigh, “I think I 
can see what he must have been to this 
woman, Delia.’ 

“To me,” she said. 

“And I understand,” he continued, 
with difficulty suppressing a sob, — “I 
understand, Delia, how this could have 
happened. Your father was alive; 
your church obligations bound you.” 

“Make no excuse forme! Do not 
say you understand it! My father wes 
alive; my church obligations dd bind 
me; and I cheated him; I lied to the 
people! Friend Holcombe and his 
child are accursed in me. Michael! 
what is left for me?” 

“Silence, Delia; that is left, — that 
heroic virtue.” 

And there — the expediency of a 
good man. 

“QO, that it were the silence of the 
grave!” 

* Delia, do not belie all your past by 
such words. You know that you could 
never meet more loving judges than 
you would find in your own house, if it 
could be shown that it were best they 
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should know. You have earned the 
love of all these.” 

“Earned it! What do you think it 
has been to live under that man’s eyes, 
and see his holy life, and know that he 
trusts and loves me?” 

“ He loves you no more worthily than 
you love him. Remember how happy 
you have been able to make his lite, 
how he leans on you, and how strong 
he feels for his work, because he has 
you by his side in it. I do not wonder 
that you chose as you did, when it came 
to disturbing the church or letting for- 
tune go. The time to have spoken 
was —” 

He was uttering his thoughts as they 
arose. But recalling that morning in 
the dairy, when he had ventured to 
plead Friend Holcombe’s cause so 
boldly, and remembering how Delia 
had hesitated, he felt that it was not 
kind to remind her that she should 
have given him her confidence then. 
She understood his hesitation and said : 
“Twas a coward, and false. There 
was no going back after I had taken 
that step, except by owning that I had 
taken it. I tried to serve where I could 
not be accepted. My punishment is to 
love Friend Holcombe and to see my- 
self undeserving of the confidence he 
gives me, and to hear the man who 
shares this secret with me persecuting 
the church because he judges all the 
brethren by me!” 

“Do you mean that Trost knows 
this? Did he marry you?” asked the 
doctor, quickly, almost hopefully. 

Vie.” 

“ Then you have a witness! 

“ No”? 

“ You have a certificate, then?” 

“T want none.” 

“You do want one, and must have 
one,” said the doctor. “Get one of 
him, Delia. Make. him write it. It 
may be of the greatest consequence 
to you. Don’t fail to do this. Circum- 
stances may arise —” 

“]T will ask him for it,” said Delia 
quietly, interrupting him. “ Let us-go 
back to the house.” 

The doctor left Friend Holcombe’s 
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garden with a pleasant jest, but as he 
rode towards Emerald he gave vent to 
an oath, which was evidence of anything 
but a happy state of mind. A shower 
of tears followed that lightning. “She 
has lived, poor dear, with a sword over 
her head all these years !” he thought. 


And so the words which had trem- 
bled for years on Delia’s lips were spo- 
ken at last! She felt a calm strength, 
unknown before even to her, when she 
could say to herself of her husband’s 
friend, “ He knows it.” Itwas as if the 
honor of her family had now been in- 
trusted to the doctor’s hands. 

And that feeling the doctor shared 
to the uttermost. The honor of that 
house was in his hands, to be jealously 
guarded. There was something to'be 
done which seemed to give a new im- 
portance to his Hfe. Delia Holcombe 
must be preserved from the evil that 
would arise from the discovery of those 
facts which she had revealed to him. 
The service to which he felt himself 
bound would never find him wavering. 


But all these years, while she had 
been walking in a vain show, Delia had 
believed that her secret was not hid 
from Detwiler. When she discovered 
that no such intelligent gaze had been 
upon her, that she had walked without 
human sympathy along that dark waste 
which to other eyes appeared a smooth, 
sun-lighted path, she shuddered. 

It was now evident to her that no 
soul could ever comprehend what the 
vanished years had given her. She 
had culled from them, and borne along 
with her on her bosom, deadly night- 
shade, and its poisonous fragrance was 
exhaled only for herself. 

He could never know, —no man, no 
woman could ever understand the awe 
with which she had watched Friend 
Holcombe, or with what bitter selfre- 
proach she had received the evidences 
of his confiding love. 

When Duty had spoken to her in her 
widowhood through Detwiler’s voice, 
she had listened at first with alarm, 
then with hope, then with indigna- 
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tion. Had she fallen so low that she 
could not see through this specious 
temptation? Was it thus that she 
would seek to retrieve herself? The 
righteous Lord had taken her husband 
away. She read that fact atleast by the 
light she had. He had sorely visited 
her for the compromise she had made 
between filial love and her love for Ed- 
ward Rolfe. He had indicated his will 
that she should not go out from among 
her father’s people. And when in his 
mercy he had shown her the work he 
had for her to do in the church, as its 
pastor’s wife, she had not been able 
to resist what she deemed to be his 
pleasure. That she should ever know 
a second love, that she should love 
Friend Holcombe, was not to be thought 
of. But behold! Love came, kneeling 
softly at the door of her poor heart. 
Long he knocked, and patiently he 
waited ; when at last she opened the 
door, she dared not look upon the 
angel, but stood with downcast eyes. 
And he came blessing her! he bound 
up her wounds; he poured oil upon 
them, not knowing what he did. He 
gave her wine to drink, and bread to 
eat. Still she was afraid. Shame, to 
be bound heart and spirit to this guile- 
less life! Misery, to have inspired a 
confidence, a devotion, which was the 
finest flowering of his nature! False 
to the dead, she listened to this living 
voice, and found in it consolation and 
despair. And she asked herself, “ Was 
there ever burden so heavy to bear as 
I have made of life ?” 

Two summers ago it had seemed to 
her that an avenue was opening through 
which she might pass from her prison 
of existence. It was when Miss Saw- 
yer was under their roof for summer 
recreation. It was the first time that 
Friend Holcombe had come within 
the sphere of a lady of fashion. Miss 
Sawyer was a handsome woman, culti- 
vated in mind and manner, and a good 
talker. She had seen the world and 
could give a good account of it. The 
group that gathered around her during 
her evenings at Swatara was a charmed, 
a fascinated one. ‘The preacher was not 
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less fascinated than the children. Delia 
looked on. She compared this being 
with herself. She considered the man- 
ner of her speech, the substance there- 
of, the charm of her graceful acts, the 
grace of her slightest motion. Observ- 
ing all, she felt a direful satisfaction. 
She could bear to know, she thought, 
that she had lost the heart which she 
never should have won. If Friend 
could think now with longing of a por- 
tion which was not for him, henceforth 
he and she stood upon one level. But 
how long could a satisfaction like that 
endure, after she clearly understood it ? 
No! it was not possible that she should 
rejoice to see the light of heavenly love 
fading from his eyes, and another fire 
glowing in them. She began to pray, 
“Save him, good Lord!” from such 
equality as this. 

One day the doctor came and found 
her praying thus. She was not in her 
closet on her knees, she was in her 
garden at work. He had seen as he 
came around by the north road to the 
house that the preacher was sitting on 
the front steps with Miss Sawyer, and 
that the lady was either reading or 
talking with him. And what he had 
seen was much more than what he 
heard, for Delia did not disclose her 
thought to him. He stayed, however, 
long enough to discover her mood, and 
before another day had ended he said 
to Mr. Holcombe : “ Delia has a walk- 
ing fever. Any other woman almost 
would be in her bed. An excited state 
of the brain, that’s little short of in- 
sanity, keeps her out of it. Excuse me, 
but I think you had better banish Miss 
Sawyer.” ; 

“Well, yes,” said Friend, “if you 
think Delia is really ill, we must not 
have her burdened by any unnecessary 
cares. Carson, or somebody around 
here, will be willing to take the young 
woman, if she cares to stay, no doubt.” 

“You are a good fellow,” said the 
doctor, with genuine admiration. “I 
dare say you would never guess, if I 
didn’t tell you, that Delia has been 
amusing herself by comparing her ac- 
complishments with this young lady’s, 
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and hasn’t been satisfied with the re- 
sult. And she thinks you are probably 
as little satisfied.” 

The preacher, on whose mind the 
doctor's meaning slowly dawned, did 
not even smile at this statement. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” he 
said; “but my dear wife must have 
fewer cares ; if she is ill, we must per- 
suade her to go to bed, and be nursed.” 

© You won’t do that while she has 
half a dozen patients whom she must 
visit daily; but get rid of Miss. Saw- 
yer.” 

Mr. Holcombe did that very easily ; 
and Delia would never forget the words 
of Friend, a few days after Miss.-Saw- 
yer had left them, spoken as if he had 
read her inmost thought, and thereto 
responded. 

“My wife, do you know what I am 
often thinking when I think of you? 
As the church is the bride of Christ, 
so are you my bride.” 

And thus he had replied | to that 
dreariest satisfaction! The cursed 
equality did not exist between them. 
And she, on whose account Friend 
Holcombe would long regard himself 
with sorrowful condemnation, sat down 
as it were at his feet, and bathed them 
with her tears. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Ir was in these days of Delia’s troub- 
led thought aboft Deacon Ent and 
Father Trost, that Bishop Heunsel died. 
He was an old man, —her father’s suc- 
cessor, —and his death had long been 
expected. 

It seemed as if there could hardly be 
a question as to who must fill the place 
made vacant by his death. Delia had 
no doubt on whom the lot would fall. 
for who, of all preaching Mennonites, 
met the requirements so well: “4 d7sh- 
op must be blameless, vigtlant, sober, of 
good behavior, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach; not given to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucres but patient, 
not a brawler, not covetozs; one thet 
utleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity : 
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(for tfa man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take cave of the, 
church of God?) Not a novice, lest be- 
ing lifted up with pride he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. Moreover he 
uutst have a good report of them which 
are without, lest he fall-into reproach, 
and the snare of the devil” 

Yet there were other preachers in 
the district whose names were brought 
forward, whose qualifications were 
urged. There were some who had long 
entertained a secret doubt concerning 
Friend Holcombe; they considered it 
very questionable service that he was 
rendering the church by keeping school 
in winter time, as had now for several 
years been his practice ; world’s wis- 
dom was not the treasure which Men- 
nonites desired for their children. And 
then, how did it happen that under his 
ministry such scandal was allowed as 
Trost was promulgating? It ought 
long ago to have been known what that 
old man meant in hurling his charges 
against their body as a set of hypo- 
crites, whose doings would not bear a 
moment’s investigation. 

But when a meeting had been called, 
and the people came together, and 
the books were distributed to the per- 
sons considered qualified to perform 
the duties of a bishop, the lot fell on 
Mr. Holcombe. In the hymn-book 
which he held was found the slip of paper 
which decided that the lot had fallen on 
him. The Lord’s pleasure thus made 
known, the people were unanimous in 
the expression of their satisfaction. 

No man could have stood up inthe 
congregation to give the pastoral bless- 
ing with fewer misgivings than Mr. 
Holcombe. No man could have wit- 
nessed with gentler smitings of con- 
science the evidences of satisfaction, 
which appeared on every side of him, 
that he should be bishop. Humbly, 
as became him, and yet with manly 
dignity, he received the honor and the 
burden. The sea! was set to his min- 
istry ; he was acknowledged a faithful 
servant. 

Ahern and Eby. the two oldest men 
of the congregation, went home to dine 
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with the new bishop ‘on that memor- 
able day. The names of these ven- 
erable men were associated with the 
settlement of Swatara and with the 
planting of the church. The event of 
the morning had unsealed the fountain 
of memory, and a stream poured forth. 
They talked to the bishop’s daughter, 
who was now the bishop’s wife, of her 
father, and were well pleased that the 
honorable mantle of her godly mother 
had fallen on her. 

The happy girls garnished the din- 
ner-table with flowers and leaves, for 
their hich festival, and dressed them- 
selves in their Sunday gowns; and Edna 
put a rose in her hair, and tied a gray 
ribbon around the head of Rosa, and 
wished it was bright blue, yet told her 
that no mistake now she was Sawyer- 
ish. 

After dinner, when Ahern and Eby 
stood in the porch preparing to depart, 
Ahern said to Mr. Holcombe, in the 
slow way which became his not undig- 
nified presence: “Bishop, you have 
some dealings, or I should say some 
acquaintance, with Mr. Trost, — Father 
Trost, as they call him.” 

“0© yes, 1 know him,” answered Mr. 
Holcombe. .‘* He was a friend to Bish- 
op Rose. Delia recollects him very 
well as he used to be in old times. 
You do, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes. I was thinking how he 
did n’t like Bishop Heunsel over well ; 
but if he’s of your acquaint, perhaps 
he ll treat us hereafter a little fairer.” 

“The way he goes on is outrageous, 
sir,” said Mr. Eby, chewing his words 
and ejecting them with considerable 
force. " 

“ He is a violent speaker by nature,” 
said Ahern, and the increasing gentle- 
ness of his. voice and manner seemed a 
rebuke of his more zealous brother. 
* But now I’m thinking he ‘ll be mind- 
ed of Miss Dely’s feather, and just keep 
to his own side of the fence.” 

“ Te have certainly nothing to fear,” 
said Mr. Holcombe, looking around in 
the lofty way of conscious integrity, 
and answering so for all his people. 
“We will just hope that he will soon 
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be able to see with more charitable 
eyes.” r 

“O how grand he is,” thought Delia, 
looking at him with wifely pride, “and 
to think what a word would do to him! 
That he should be shamed through 
me!” 

“T don’t know how you’re going to 
stop him, sir,” said Mr. Eby, speaking 
more mildly than before. “ Bein’ re- 
viled we must not revile again ; but it 
does ’pear as if somebody oughter just 
‘speak out and ask him what he means. 
Long as I’ve lived, Friend Hulcum, 
I’ve never knowed a preacher to charge 
such things agin us as he brings. Truce- 
breakers, deceivers of the very elec’, 
— that’s what he said agin us no longer 
back than last Sunday. He meant us. 
Everybody knowed it. Pretendin’ to 
hold ourselves up for patterns, and 
doin’ in secret what we would be hooted 
at for doin’ if it was known agin us. I 
declare, Mr. Hulcum, I thought my 
old blood had got cooled off consida- 
ble before that, but it biled.” 

“ Did you hear him say it, Mr. Eby? 
We must not trust too far to hearsay 
in such a matter”? Mr. Holcombe 
glanced at his wife as he spoke. She 
would not fail to grieve at the jeopardy 
in which Deacon Ent had placed him- 
self Father Trost had no doubt dis- 
covered that August had a divided 
heart, and was taking this rough meth- 
od to end his courtship, one way or the 
other. 

Any good woman, he perceived, must 
hhave been as much affected as Delia 
was to hear a charge like this brought 
against the Zion she loved. 

“TI did not hear it myself, sir,” Eby 
answered. “ But it’s the talk all about. 
Everybody knows it. Folks have got 


. to runnin’ after him, and the more they 


run the worse he talks. They’re al- 
ways expectin’ to hear something worse 
Ireckon. Bein’ a friend, Bishop Hul- 
cum, could n’t you bring him to reason, 
and make him explain; for if there 
és any matter such as he declares afoot, 
we oughter know it.” 

“Just so. I will speak to Father 
Trost, brethren. I heard a rumor of 
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the kind before, but there was n't any- 
thing I could take hold of. I will speak 
to Father Trost.” 

“] must speak to him, I see plainly,” 
he said afterwards to his wife. “I can 
get nothing from August. He keeps 
out of my way, and gives me no oppor- 
tunity to say a word.” 

“But if this zy August’s business,” 
said Delia, and there she stopped. 

“JT shall betray no man. But we 
must understand Mr. Trost. You said 
we should be ruined when I told you 
how the deacon was tempted. I do not 
fear that; but it is a tribulation to be 
held up to the scorn and the scoffing of 
the ungodly, as we are held up by him. 
I tried to think that the mischief was 
overstated; but Father Eby is right, 
and I will go directly to Trost, and dis- 
cover, if I can, what he means.” 

And because it was so evident that 
he would attend to this business at 
once, Delia deferred the walk she had 
proposed to herself, and the request 
which she had told the doctor she 
would make. Certainly the present was 
not a favorable time to go to Father 
Trost for her certificate. 


The fact was unquestionable that 
ever since the death of Mr. Guilder- 
sleeve the preaching of Trost had as- 
sumed a more marked denunciatory 
tone. There was a force in his voice 
and manner, and a rude strength in his 
argument, which was felt to be search- 
ing as a scorching wind by the undisci- 
plined and the weak of his congrega- 
tion. The return of Guildersleeve to 
the Mennonite body, and his reception 
by the brethren, had excited his sur- 
prise. He had looked with confidence 
for the day when he should himself 
proclaim that old man as a brand saved 
by his hands from the burning. In- 
stead, at the last, Friend Holcombe 
had been sent for to show the repro- 
bate his way out of the world! 

When Mary heard her grandfather 
preach that sermon which was now 
being talked about everywhere, she lis- 
tened with the feeling that every word 
of it was addressed to herself; and he 
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knew that she listened thus. But no 
manner or degree of emotion. exhibited 
by her, or by any other, could have 
stopped him when once launched on 
that tide. 

“Tempted all round,” he had ex- 
claimed on that occasion, “what shall 
we do to save ourselves ?”” and having 
asked the question, he paused till every 
soul watted for his answer. “Well!” 
he cried, “there ’s more than one ship 
stands with its door wide open and its 
cap’n ready to pick you up. But don't 
you believe there *s more than one ark 
bound for the top of Ararat. They ‘ll 
deceive you, brethren! they Il secure 
your shipwreck, sisters! I’ve knowed 
some,” — again he paused, and leaned 
against the rude desk, and looked 
around him till the terror of his search- 
ing glance was felt, —“I’ve knowed 
some as fair to look on as any one of 
you, sisters, who ‘ve lived a lie for years 
an’ years, and no prospect of a change, 
—O no, ’cause there’s no chance of 
their being found out! They ‘ll tell 
you, if anybody goes along with them, 
that they must live by the laws, or they 
‘11 have none of em. They don’t stand 
by what they say. I tell you, they 
break their laws and mend ’em agin, 
and it’s no business of ourn. O no! 
it’s no business of ourn. Lut, brethren 
and sisters, we won’t put our girls in 
such tight places that they ‘Il be run- 
ning from us on the sly, forard and 
back, keeping up a fair show afore the 
world when they ’ve lost their member- 
ship with us, if there ’s any meaning in 
the regulations of the church. We 
won’t have our young men decoying 
others into what I7ll call flat ruin. 
For, if you get a character to shilly- 
shallying and calling white black, and 
round about that way to suit them- 
selves, ain’t it all over with that man 
or woman? Do you want to have ceal- 
ings with the like of them? I don’t 
call names, though ’t would be dread- 
ful easy; but I’! just say, the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed.” 

It was this passage of his sermon 
which was repeated from mouth to 
mouth with such comments as, “ That 
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was a hard rap for the Mennonites,” 
“He knows more than he tells,” “It ‘ll 
have to come out of him yet’; and so 
the people followed him, in increasing 
numbers, to hear what he would say 
next. 


Mr. Holcombe saw Father Trost 
coming out of Mr. Elsden’s office one 
afternoon, not long after he had come 
to his determination to speak with 
him. 

He stopped his horse, for he was 
driving Sorrel, and invited the old man 
to ride. 

Trost looked as if he doubted the 
propriety of accepting the invitation, 
and at last answered gruffly that he did 
his travelling on foot nowadays. “ When 
you git to be as old as I am,” he said, 
“you ‘ll be keerful of such temptations 
to laziness.” 

“T think we shall have rain though, 
within half an hour,” said Friend. 

“Well then, let it come. I’m not 
as afeared of a drop of water as you 
whiskey-drinkers are.” ‘The old man 
laughed, and struck his strong staff on 
the ground with as much vehemence 
as he was wont to display in bringing 
down his fist to emphasize the gospel 
when he preached. 

“It is a great thing to be built after 
your pattern, Father Trost. There is n’t 
such a promise of vigor in the young 
plants,” said Mr. Holcombe, perhaps 
not unconsciously approaching him at 
his weakest point. 

“T’ve got the start of my rheumatiz 
at last I think, —left it behind me in 
Arkansas,” returned the old man, well 
pleased that his iron frame should have 
this praise, though it did come from a 
Mennonite. “It was worth going out 
there to git red of.” 

Trost’s voice had now such friend- 
liness in it, that Mr. Holcombe felt that 
he might speak to him out of the ful- 
ness of his heart, directly; so he said: 
“Brother, I wisk you would get into 
this wagon and let me take you the 
way you are going. From all I hear, 
the folks around actually believe that 
there’s enmity between you and me. 
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I think we would be doing our Master 
good service if we spent the day in 
driving about the country just to show 
them how unjust to us and to our 
cause such a suspicion is.” 

“Now what do you mean?” asked 
Trost, answering the invitation to ride 
by leaning against the buggy seat. He 
was prepared for the bishop, and looked, 
in spite of his question, as if in no 
doubt as to his meaning. 

“You and | haven't any difficulty 
that Christian men should not have, 
Father Trost?” 

“What do you mean by that?” re- 
peated the old man. 

“JT mean,” said Friend Holcombe, 
still speaking patiently, though he now 
perceived the spirit with which Trost 
had replied to him,—“I mean that 
people are beginning to take up your 
preaching and interpret your sharp say- 
ings against the ungodly, as if they 
were directed against us. They say 
you call our people covenant-breakers, 
— I don’t know what, — for I have 
tried to forget it. I thought they had 
misunderstood you, and made a partic- 
ular application which you did not in- 
tend.” 

“T generally try to make myself un- 
derstood, Hulcum,” said Trost, bring- 
ing his hand down heavily on the wagon 
seat, and closing his mouth after the 
words, as if he had uttered what would 
not be recalled, and, at the same time, 
looking at Mr. Holcombe as if he 
would have him understand that he 
could not deceive him, and it was best 
he should endeavor to do so no longer. 

“If they did understand you then, 
and you have any charge to bring 
against us, am I not your brother in 
Christ? am I not at least trying to 
serve my Master? You know we are 
not without the means of righting any 
wrong wrought in our body. We do 
not hesitate to purge any iniquity.” 

“ But when it comes to cutting off the 
right hand, or plucking out the right 
eye, Hulcum, — that comes hard, does 
nied? 

The question was an insult as Trost 
proposed it, but Friend answered, quiet- 
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ly: “The right hand has been cut off, 
sir, before now, and the right eye 
plucked out. I trust the gracious Lord 
would not withhold the strength that 
would enable me to perform this ser- 
vice to him and to our church, as 
often as it might be required for the 
maintenance of our integrity as a Chris- 
tian brotherhood.” 

“JT am an old man,” said Father 
Trost, speaking with great deliberation, 
and looking up towards the gray sky 
from which a fine, cold mist was now 
falling fast. “But I haven’t lost my 
faculties. I don’t talk without knowing 
what I am saying. I reckoned you’d 
know as well as I could tell you what I 
meant. I give you to understand if I 
can teach my young people better gos- 
pil than they ‘Il git out of your people’s 
living, I shall do it.” 

“But I tell you plainly that you are 
speaking in an unknown tongue to me,” 
said Mr. Holcombe. 

“Somuch the worse, then. Iam not 
set to watch over your sheep, though. 
Good day, sir”; and with these words, 
Trost actually put an end to the con- 
versation by walking back to Mr. Els- 
den’s office. 

“Then I mustsee Ent. He is really 
bitter against us,” said Mr. Holcombe ; 
and through the chilling mist he drove 
up the mountain road. But he did not 
succeed in finding the deacon, who had 
gone away from home to exhibit his 
stock at a cattle show, and might not 
return for several days. There was 
nothing further to be done in that direc- 
tion, then, at present. But no lack of 
work elsewhere. To this work Mr. 
Holcombe directed his attention, think- 
ing, meanwhile, how much more clearly 
Delia had foreseen the results of the 
deacon’s unfortunate attachment than 
he had done. . 


Going back into Mr. Elsden’s office, 
Father Trost said to the superintend- 
ent, “ He’s in a tight place.” 

“ Holcombe ? was it he you were 
talking with?” 

“Yes. He thinks I’ve been a leetle 
severe on him.” 
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“Surely, you have n’tanything against 
so good a man as he is?” said Mr. 
Elsden, looking a little amused, and 
somewhat surprised. 

“No—neo; nothing personal. But 
he don’t like to have his folks showed 
up.” 

“Tis family? 1 thought there never 
was so perfect a woman as Mrs. Hol- 
combe. And the girls,—surely you 
have n’t any quarrel with such pretty 
young things !” 

“T have n’t any quarrel, sir, with any 
man living,” said Trost, who no doubt 
regarded himself as entitled to all the 
blessings, including those promised to 
peacemakers. 

“ But what do you find against these 
harmless folks as a body, if that is what 
you mean ?” 

Mr. Elsden, of course, understood 
perfectly well the preacher’s meaning, 
and was merely curious to learn how 
well he could keep the secret of which 
he had himself become accidentally pos- 
sessed. 

“J find their laws are like a sieve to 
some of ’em. They run right through 
them.” 

* Ts that an exceptional course of con- 
duct ? don’t you find that most laws are 
as a sieve to the lawless, who yet have 
reasons for keeping up a show of obe- 
dience ?” asked Mr. Elsden. 

* Notin high places. I shall speak 
my mind. He tried to git me to call 
names. I don’t call names, understand. 
Them the coat fits may put it on. I 
jest want em to know how they look 
outside to other folks.” 

“But why not tell Holcombe ont- 
right, —seems to me that would be fair, 
—and let him look after his young 
folks, if they are likely to run wild ?” 

“His young folks! good gracious ! 
He ’d have to look nearer home than his 
young folks!” exclaimed Trost. 

** You don’t mean to say that he un- 
derstands what you have been saying, 
and would like to have you think he did 
not!” 

Mr. Trost drummed on the superin- 
tendent’s desk, nodded his head, looked 
wise, and said nothing. He would like 
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to seem a great man in Mr. Elsden’s 
eyes. 

“JT should n’t suppose there was a 
soul living could bring a charge against 
Mrs. Holcombe.” 

“ Nobody has, sir, — nobody has. 
Nobody ’s going to,” said Trost, a little 
startled, and yet enjoying Mr. Elsden’s 
unconscious proximity to the fact. 

“But you— Surely, Mr. Trost, it 
isn’t Mrs. Holcombe who has been 
playing fast and loose, as you say, with 
the church regulations! surely you 
don’t mean that!” 

“T call no names, sir, but I’m a 
preacher of the truth, and I ‘ll not lie by 
giving the right hand of fellowship to a 
parcel of deceivers. They ’ve been 
making Hulcum their bishop —” 

“So I hear, and a right good selec- 
tion it seemed to me.” 

“What would be gall to some, sir, if 
they was right-minded, is honey to oth- 
ers. Suppose, sir, there was things 
about this business of yourn which you 
would n’t have come to Mr. Boyd's 
knowledge no how; how would you feel 
to have him a heaping honors on you, 
— what you and he thought was honors, 
say, no matter how little other folks 
might vally ’em?” 

As this was precisely the fact con- 
cerning the Elsden and Boyd relation- 
ship, Mr. Elsden was rather startled by 
the question ; but he recovered himself 
so quickly that even the lynx-eyed old 
man who was interrogating him did not 
perceive his emotion. 

“T should say, the less of such honors 
the better all round,” said he. 

“So would any decent, honest man. 
Very well; that’s all. This bids fair 
to be a nasty drizzle, but I’ll be go- 
ing. If you hear that I’ve been preach- 
ing pretty severe, you'll know I had 
my text with plenty of references han- 
dy.” 

“Yes, and that you can keep a secret, 
Mr. Trost,” said Mr. Elsden, accompa- 
nying the old man to the door. 

The remark pleased him so much 
that, as he was about to step out, he 
looked back and said: “ P’r’aps you are 
such good friends with ‘em down to 
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Hulcum’s, you'll be thinking I’ve said 
too much about them.” 

“You have said nothing,” answered 
Mr. Elsden. “ As to being such good 
friends, I know very little about them. 
One of my young men was showing me 
a little drawing done by the minister’s 
oldest daughter, and I got a few paints 
and pencils for her which seemed to 
please them ; I have been down once 
or twice since then; that is about the 
extent of my acquaintance with them.” 

“What d’ ye think o’ that girl? Is 
she like anybody yowever saw before ?” 
asked Trost, leaning against the door, 
and looking at the superintendent, and 
speaking in a cautious voice. 

“She looks like her mother,” said 
Mr. Elsden, with the utmost simplicity. 

“Who is her mother?” asked Trost, 
with a vulgar, quizzical, mysterious 
smile, not lost on this most upright 
.gentleman who had excited it. 

“Why, Mrs. Holcombe, of course.” 

The old man laughed aloud. 

“ You had better not say that in these 
regions,” said he. ‘No, sir! Edna is 
an adopted daughter. Living with ’em 
it’s going on about three year now, I 
expect.” 

“Do you tell me so?” said Elsden. 

“Do you tell we that you have lived 
right here and never heerd of that 
afore?” Mr. Trost now had doubts of 
Mr. Elsden, very decidedly. Mr. Els- 
den dismissed the doubts for him speed- 
ily by saying: “Tassure you I have 
known almost nothing of those people 
or their doings until within a few 
weeks, when, as I said before, one of 
my young men was speaking of this 
girl.” 

“You made a wonderful hit then if 
you think she favors Dely Hulcum; 
I think so myself. Well, good morn- 
ing.” 

“Call again, Father Trost,” said Mr. © 
Elsden ; and he went back to his desk, 
saying to himself: “The old slanderer ! 
he has evidently pledged himself to 
keep that secret, yet it is oozing out of 
him in a way to make trouble for those 
people. I shall serve them in a differ- 
ent way from that.” 
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Taking from a pigeon-hole a roll of 
papers, he slipped off the red cord which 
held them together and spread them 
out before him. While he was thus en- 
gaged, John Edgar came in. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Joun EpGar’s visit was not expect- 
ed at that hour, though, since his last 
visit, the superintendent would not have 
been surprised to see him at any time, 
night or day. Mr. Elsden had, however, 
only just now made his rounds, and had 
seen him busy in the shop ; and now he 
had his coat on, and looked as if he had 
stopped work. In fact, the terrible 
thirst which now and then took John 
to Emerald and hurled him into an ex- 
cess out of which he came with remorse 
and self-loathing, was urging him to 
go down to the station and call on Mr. 
Max Boyd, —that young gentleman 
being now at work there, in the bank 
which his brother had established for 
his own accommodation in transacting 
business with his men and with the 
world beyond Swatara. 

When Mr. Elsden came into the shop, 
John convicted himself of having at- 
tempted self-deception. There was no 
reason why he should call on Mr. Max 
Boyd, none why he should go to Em- 
erald. Afraid to remain by himself, he 
hastily donned his coat and cap, and 
taking with him the drill upon which he 
had been secretly expending so much 
thought and time of late, he hurried 
away to the superintendent’s office. He 
would find out now what Mr. Elsden 
had meant when he began to talk about 
Edna’s parentage, and was interrupted. 

“T was thinking of you,” said Mr. 
Elsden, understanding at a glance that 
John had his sufficient reason for seek- 
ing him, and glad that he had inspired 
him with confidence to come, if, indeed, 
his errand was other than a business 
one. “ Look here,” he continued, “ I 
found these drawings among some old 
papers. Perhaps Miss Edna would 
find them of service. ‘They were made 
by a gentleman whom you never 
saw —” 
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* Rolfe,” said John, reading the name 
pencilled beneath the drawings. “] 
have heard of him; she lent me a book 
that belonged to him.” 

“Ah! Miss Edna knows about him ? 
She will like these drawings all the 
more, then. There’s a variety, you 
see, from engines up—or down. That 
pine-tree looks as if it had stood for 
its portrait. Take them along with 
you. Tell her I found them among 
some old office papers.” 

Mr. Elsden tied them up again, and 
pushed the roll towards John. “ Well, 
what have you there? Something for 
mer? 

“That's Ir,” answered John, putting 
the roll in his pocket, and exhibiting 
the drill. 

“And you're going to bore through 
the earth with it, eh? Let me cau- 
tion you, in the first place, though I 
believe I have said it before, keep your 
secret. It will be worth quite as much 
to you, if it’s worth anything, if you 
say nothing about it, but just experi- 
ment fora while. Have you tried it?” 

Edgar answered by producing a cir- 
cular piece of rock, four inches in di- 
ameter, and five or six inches in length. 

“You drilled that out with the en- 
gine to back you?” 

‘Mies; Site” 

“ That is an innocent-looking instru- 
ment to do such a thing. And you 
really think that, with an adequate 
degree of force, we could get to the 
bottom of the Pit Hole mystery?” 

“Yes, sir, and of Hook too. There's 
coal there, sir, by the ton.” 

“JT have no doubt of it,” answered 
Mr. Elsden; “but, as I told Mr. Boyd, 
it will cost a fortune to mine it. We 
have no reason for regretting that we 
opened that Ridge gulf again.” 

“No.” said John, “but it always 
seemed to me we went at Hook wrong- 
end first. There’s more than one way 
of getting through a piece of woods.” 
John said this as though he rather 
doubted how it would be received; in- 
deed, he had reason to doubt. 

But Mr. Elsden was in the friendliest 
mood. “I had some of the best judges 
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here prospecting before we went to 
work,” said he, desirous that John 
should understand. ‘“ We proceeded 
according toadvice. That’s all 1 know 
about it.” 

But though Mr. Elsden spoke with 
perfect naturalness of voice and man- 
ner, it had cost him a great deal more 
than his year’s salary was worth to 
transfer the mining operations from 
Hook to the Ridge. He had been 
obliged to direct and compel a some- 
what obstinate public opinion. 

**T felt that we were making a vault 
for Mr. Boyd’s money,” he said; “it 
would be safe there, to be sure, for 
nobody would ever be able to get at it 
again. Your drill will come into use 
in Hook, I believe. But take your 
time about that ; for the Ridge, accord- 
ing to all appearance, will keep us busy 
for twenty years to come.” 

“Twenty years is a long time, sir. 
I shall be getting on towards forty. 
They say, if a man has n’t made his 
fortune at that age, he may as well give 
it up.” 

“T am past forty,” answered Mr. 
Elsden. “ A fortune is a very slippery 
thing indeed. You may have it before 
you are forty, but-how are you going 
to make sure of keeping it, unless you 
are willing to make a Jew of yourself 
and live in a nutshell, as no gentleman 
and no generous man could consent 
to do. I have seen three fortunes of 
my own washed overboard while I was 
busy looking after the interests of other 
people.” 

“T hope the next time, sir, you will 
look out for yourself.” 

“Tt would seem as if I must have 
learned how to do that by this time.” 
Mr. Elsden’s way of saying this em- 
boldened John to make a remark which 
showed the superintendent how far 
he had succeeded in his endeavor to 
make the young man consider him a 
friend. 

“It never seemed to me, sir, that 
this was exactly the place for you, — 
such a rough set of men as we are to 
live amongst.” And much impressed 
was John by the answer he received : — 
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“My business is to pay my debts 
before I die. If Swatara will help me 
to do that, I shall be grateful to Swa- 
tara.” 

Thinking what it was for a fellow 
like him to have drawn an acknowl- 
edgment like that from a gentleman 
like Mr. Elsden, John exclaimed that it 
was a cursed thing to be poor. 

“Not at all,” said the superintend- 
ent. ‘I have thought of you with a sort 
of envy since you have bestirred your- 
self and promised such good things.” 

John’s eyes flashed. Then he sud- 
denly recollected what his purpose had 
been an hour ago, — to go to Emerald 
and drink himself drunk! His face 
clouded with gloom, his eyes were cast 
down. ‘lama poor stick,” said he. 

Mr. Elsden assured him that noth- 
ing could be more becoming in youth, 
nothing more beautiful, than humility. 

“Tam honest, I know. 1°! do what 
I can; but you do not know all I have 
to struggle against, sir,” said John, 
almost crying. Mr. Elsden liked pluck, 
courage, daring, but he was patient 
with this tearful, self-depreciating mood. 
It seemed to show him that Edgar 
would be a less difficult coadjutor than 
he had supposed. 

He had a strong tonic for him, and 
now administered it. 

“TI have been thinking a good deal, 
John, about that young lady we take so 
much interest in,” he said, very cheer- 
fully. ‘I would not like to go out and 
say all I think about her to everybody 
I chanced to meet.” 

John looked pleased ; he knew that 
Mr. Elsden referred, for one thing, to 
the admiration Edna had excited even 
in him; but then, besides, there was 
that mystery which he had hinted at, 
that secret concealed from her to her 
hurt! 

“You are quite willing, sir, to tell 
me now all that you have been thinking 
about her?” said he. 

“Quite; these events which came 
so unexpectedly to my knowledge made 
me suspect at once, as I still suspect, 
that she is actually the heir to a large 
property.” 
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“Twas going to ask you about that, 
sir,” said John. 

“JT admire your self-control, that you 
have not followed me about like my 
shadow in order to find an opportunity 
for asking it. I am sure you would 
have been justifiable.” 

More than he could express, it pleased 
John to be praised for self-control. He 
smiled. 

‘“What was the name, if you please,” 
said he. 

Mr. Elsden hesitated. 

“ T do not know that I am quite wise 
in telling you. Even dead men’s names 
must not be handled too freely ; but I 
have confidence in you, Edgar; the 
name was Rolfe.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed John. 
“That is the name in those books and 
on those drawings.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“They must know, then, about it at 
Holcombe’s ?” 

“It would seem as if they must.” 

“Do you suppose, sir, they are a 
party to — to — keeping her out of her 
rights ?” 

“T hardly know what to suppose 
about it. Things have a queer look ; 
but there ’s one thing, John, you must 
make up your mind to be cool about it, 
if you go into this investigation. It 
may be more difficult than either of us 
supposes. But I think you will see that 
without my suggestion. You certainly 
ought to be trusted to look after your 
own affairs.” Mr. Elsden was evident- 
ly apologizing for having offered his 
counsel. 

“Miss Edna was brought up from 
Hollandsburgh to old Annie Gell,” said 
John, reflecting. “She has told me 
about it. Her mother died at Ancaster, 
T believe.” 

“Tt is no very difficult thing to carry 
a child from one place to another,” said 
Mr. Elsden. “There may have been 
good reasons for her being born there 
even though it was not her mother’s 
home. Rolfe, certainly, did not live 
down there.” 

John sat silently thinking. Mr. Els- 
den broke in upon his meditation. 
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“If I were you,” said he, “I should 
consider my fortune made.” 

“Suppose I go to Mr. Holcombe, 
and ask him outright for the truth!” 
exclaimed John, looking up, and wait- 
ing encouragement to take that step at 
once. 

“T really suppose that you would 
gain nothing by it. I have reason to 
think he knows as little about this busi- 
ness as he seems to know. I think 
it not improbable, moreover, that Ed- 
na’s mother may be living yet. She 
may have married again. If she be- 
longed to the poor Mennonites, and 
was persuaded into a secret marriage, 
it would perhaps have seemed impos- 
sible to her to acknowledge the rela- 
tion after Rolfe’s sudden death. It is 
the most plausible theory I have been 
able to form from the facts under obser- 
vation. But, as to your Edna’s being 
related to that old woman who took 
care of her, I don’t believe one word of 
it. I can say that without having seen 
her, and merely from observation of 
facts.” 

“What facts?” asked John, stu- 
pidly ; but Mr. Elsden expected him 
to ask. 

“* Merely those befere us, — that Ed- 
na is made quite in the fashion of a 
lady, and the rest.” 

Then John was set upon a new con- 
sideration of that great fact, and the 
others were summarily dismissed, be- 
cause of inferior importance, as “the 
rest.” 

What were they ? 

Merely that, on the death of Annie 
Gell, Edna, at the old woman’s request, 
had been brought by the doctor to Mr. 
Holcombe’s house, and there had been 
received as a daughter, and promised a 
home. Doctor Detwiler then might be 
able to throw some light on this busi- 
ness. John was thinking of the doctor, 
planning a talk with him, when Mr. 
Elsden said, briskly, intending to put 
an end to the interview: “ Well, sir, you 
have your hands full. If you manage 
rightly with that-drill, and all the rest, 
anybody might venture on a prophecy 
in regard to your future.” 
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“T thank you, sir.” 

“JT did not understand that your drill 
was so nearly completed,” continued 
the superintendent, in the same ani- 
mated tone. “I recommend the north 
side of Pit Hole, just above the gully 
towards the east, to your observations. 
I was down there lately, and I think I 
saw indications of ore. Perhaps I was 
mistaken, but that is our business, 
—yours and mine, I mean. Well not 
start any extra talk about Pit Hole ; it 
has made enough already.” 

“And a regular pit it was, wasn’t 
it, sir, for the party you bought it 
of?” 

“Tam afraid so. I took it off their 
hands, because there wasn’t another 
man who would give a bid for it. If 
there should be iron, why, that is 
what was never asked for of Pit Hole.” 

Mr. Elsden had not promised that it 
was a thing that never should be asked 
for, when he came forward to the relief 
of the ruined company, and took the 
mine off their hands at a price which 
would have seemed to decide its worth- 
lessness. They had proved, as he said, 
that no coal was there ; and coal was 
the thing they wanted, or, at least, the 
thing they had looked for. If he had 
chosen to incur ridicule, and run the 
risk of finding wzothing, that was his 
business. Five years had passed since 
he made his purchase. It was really a 
matter of indifference to him whether 
Edgar ever experimented with his drill 
among the rocks; but he thought he 
saw that the time was not far distant 
when it would be safe to discover iron 
there, and therefore he invited him to 
make the discovery. 

“If you should find anything worth 
while,” said he, “I would make you 
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my partner. One of my greatest wants 
here is a young man I can trust.” 

“If there is anything to be found, sir, 
trust me to find it for you. Or, if 
there ’s anything to be done, let me do 
it,” said John, with enthusiasm. 

“Very well,” returned the superin- 
tendent. “There are two things, 
though, which, let me tell you, I have 
always admired in Mr. Boyd, —his con- 
fidence in himself, and his reticence. 
He xever boasts; but you sce how he 
usually succeeds in hitting the thing he 
aims at. He startled people, going 
up so like a rocket, as they said; they 
prophesied he would come down like 
a stick. He has n’t done it yet.” 

“And never will!” said Edgar; 
for the man whom of all men he most 
admired was Christopher Boyd. 

“JT will look about among those 
rocks the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said he. “ Nobody ever goes that 
way. If I find anything, you are the 
man I shall report to.” 

“If there’s anything forthcoming, 
you shall be my partner; hold me to 
that,” said Mr. Elsden. 

And when an elderly gentleman says 
anything like that to a young man, a 
great deal is implied. The superin- 
tendent had probably discovered that 
he stood in need of John Edgar’s as- 
sistance. 

When John left the office, he remem- 
bered his temptation of a few hours 
past with disgust and loathing. He 
had accepted every thought, every sug- 
gestion, that had fallen from tht super- 
intendent’s lips. Yes! for him he 
would search out the secrets of nature 
and of heritage. The rocks should be 
laid open, and he would discover Ed- 
ha’s parentage. 
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THOMAS CRAWFORD: 


N the Boston Music Hall, in front 

of the great organ, there stands a 
statue in bronze of the illustrious com- 
poser, Beethoven. It is a noble work 
of art, — grand, impressive, mournful. 
The face and form are visibly stamped 
with the marks of sorrow and struggle. 
The matted hair, the furrowed brow, 
the worn countenance, the compressed 
lips, belong to one who was sorely tried, 
alike by his own spirit and by the lot 
that was laid upon him. Lonely, sen- 
sitive, irritable, for many years deprived 
of the precious gift of hearing, the ge- 
nius that has charmed and elevated so 
many brought litte happiness to its 
possessor. That breathing bronze is 
not merely a reproduction of the face 
and form of Beethoven, but it is a visi- 
ble expression of that internal strife 
between will and circumstance, between 
the spirit of man and the influence of 
his position, which began in Eden, and 
will endure as long as earth endures. 
It is to the eye what his own Fifth 
Symphony is to the ear, what the Book 
of Job and the play of Hamlet are to 
the mind. 

I purpose to speak here of the life 
and works of the artist to whom we 
owe this noble statue. To him were 
given a happier lot, a happier spirit ; 
yet he had had enough of struggle and 
disappointment to enable him to com- 
prehend and embody his subject. Alike 
in high inventive genius, alike in purity 
of life, the composer and the sculptor 
have passed away from earth. They 
rest from their labors and their works 
follow them. Pain and sorrow can 
reach them no more. What they did, 
and what they were, are alike gathered 
into the storehouse of the great past, 
and form part of the inheritance of 
time. 

Thomas Crawford was born in the 
city of New York, March 22, 1813, of 
a respectable family, neither rich nor 
poor. His parents were emigrants from 
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the north of Ireland, members of the 
Church of England, sprung of a good 
stock, which was honorably commended 
in their lives and conversation. His 
father, a man of active mind and genial 
spirit, fond of reading, hospitable, and 
open-handed, died in 1838. His moth- 
er was a woman of rare excellence, firm 
in the discharge of duty, full of loving- 
kindness, thinking and speaking ill of 
none, abounding in acts of charity, of 
a cheerful temper, and with a vein of 
quiet humor, that, under all the bur- 
dens of life, kept her spirit light and 
her heart young to the Jast. She lived 
to see the full maturity of her son’s ge- 
nius, his rare domestic happiness, his 
wide-spread and increasing fame ; and, 
being called away two years before him, 
was mercifully spared the pang of part- 
ing with him on earth, and permitted 
to welcome him in Heaven. 

Of a family of four children, two only 
lived to grow up,— Thomas, and an elder 
sister, who was a sister of the heart as 
well as of the blood, with whom through 
life his relations were most intimate 
and tender, and who exerted over his 
powerful nature that gentle feminine in- 
fluence which is at once softening and 
elevating. She was his friend, his coun- 
sellor, his confidant: so long as they 
were together every thought and aspira- 
tion were revealed to her as they rose; 
and when they were separated, his let- 
ters to her comprised not merely the 
journal of his life, but a record of the 
growth of his mind and the progress 
of his genius. 

Crawford was born with the genius 
of an artist, but his early years were 
passed under influences not particularly 
calculated to develop it. At the time 
of his boyhood, the opportunities for 
cultivation in art in our country were 
by no means what they now are. But 
from the first, the native bent of his 
mind was manifested in that direction 
and made for itself a path of progress, 
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in spite of external difficulties and dis- 
couragements. While yet a child, much 
of his time was passed in copying en- 
gravings, — a taste and habit which led 
to his being sent toa drawing-school, 
a step amply justified by the rapid prog- 
yess which he made. Though it was 
hoped and desired that, after the man- 
ner of American boys, he should engage 
in some department of business, no 
violence was done to his irrepressible 
inclinations. Crawford’s father, like 
Milton’s, did not require his son to 
devote himself to uncongenial pursuits, 
however gainful, but allowed him to 
cultivate his best powers, and permitted 
him to obey his highest aspirations. 

By the force of a natural and uncon- 
scious attraction, his feet were led to 
those places in his native city — there 
were not many — where anything like 
artists’ work was to be seen. A large 
workshop in which wood-carving was 
carried on became his favorite resort. 
He watched with keen delight the 
movements of the hand under which 
oak and mahogany were shaped into 
groups of flowers and wreaths of foli- 
age, and finally determined to learn the 
art he had observed with so much in- 
terest. He applied himself diligently 
to the labors of his new employment; 
and in view of his future profession, it 
was by no means an unwise step thus 
to learn the use of the chisel. 

While thus faithfully occupied in 
mastering the technical difficulties of 
his new pursuit, much of his leisure 
time was given to the study of architec- 
ture, though the assiduous practice of 
drawing and sketching was still kept 
up. He was also gradually gathering 
together a considerable collection of 
casts and bas-reliefs, and his quick and 
discerning eye enabled him to discover 
specimens that were valuable either for 
beauty or for rarity. His untiring and 
progressive energy soon gave him all 
the skill and faculty which he could gain 
from the limited art of wood-carving ; 
and feeling the sting of a higher ambi- 
tion, he abandoned this employment, 
and set his face more distinctly towards 
the ideal heights of art. 
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He had thus far been timidly groping 
his way in the dark, or at least in the 
twilight ; but now gleams of the wished- 
for day began to appear, and he moved 
on with firmer and bolder steps. He 
commenced modelling in clay in his own 
room, —a spot over which the genius of 
art presided ; for the walls were covered 
with sketches in chalks and charcoal, 
the floor was strewn with casts, the ta- 
ble heaped with clay, and the chairs 
filled with books, mostly biographies of 
artists, or treatises on some department 
of art. 

This was the beginning of his career 
as an artist. He had reached the point 
the prolongation of which formed the 
line of his whole life. From this time 
he moved ever onward, sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes painfully, often under 
discouragements, but always bravely, 
energetically, hopefully. Whether with 
sympathy or without it, in solitude or 
cheered by the love of kindred hearts, 
in the sunshine of patronage or the 
shadow of neglect, he was ever advan- 
cing. His was not one of those too 
sensitive and susceptible natures, on 
which the want of opportunity acts with 
paralyzing effect: he had the patient 
endurance which can long wait, and 
which makes the work it cannot find. 

The next event in his life is his be- 
ing employed in the studio of Frazee and 
Launitz, who were workers in marble, 
especially in monumental sculpture. 
Here he remained two years, and they 
were industrious and profitable years. 
In the modelling of the foliage and flow- 
ers which formed the decorative por- 
tions of the works executed in this 
studio, as well as in several original 
designs for monumental structures, he 
began to give proof of inventive genius 
and mechanical skill. During these 
two years he attended the drawing- 
school of the National Academy of 
Design ; and so intent was he on mak- 
ing progress, that, after working all day 
for his employers in the studio, he would 
often labor in the school till a late hour 
in the night. 

At the end of these two years, he is 
of full age and has put on the duties 
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and responsibilities of manhood. His 
career is fixed; he is troubled by no 
doubt or conflicts as to what he shall 
do or what he shall be. There is no 
struggle, no indecision, no weighing of 
arguments, no balancing of considera- 
tions. He is an artist, and can no more 
resist being anartist than the acorn can 
help turning into the oak. His training 
and preparation thus far have not been 
the best, but they have been good. 
Others have had better teaching and 
better opportunities, but of such as he 
could command he has made the best 
possible use. He has not been rocked 
and dandled into the stature and dimen- 
sions of an artist. His teaching has 
been imperfect, but his training has 
been excellent, at least for a genius so 
rich and a nature so powerful. It was 
such training as the frosty air and the 
strong wind give to the mountain pine, 
— sharp, but invigorating. It was the 
training of toil and sacrifice, of renunci- 
ation and patience. Life had fed him 
as Cheiron fed Achilles, upon lions’ 
hearts. Pleasure had not corrupted, 
indolence had not enfeebled him. If 
there was in him any natural tendency 
to concentration and reserve, it had 
been counteracted by the influences of 
ahappy home. There he had found 
love and sympathy and comprehen- 
sion; there he had breathed the air of 
peace, and in that benignant atmos- 
phere the afiections of his heart had 
been cultivated so as to keep pace with 
the growth of his mind and the develop- 
ment of his character. 

That such a young man, with such 
aspirations and powers, who had ex- 
hausted all the resources for education 
in art which his own country afforded, 
should have his heart turned with long- 
ing desire towards Italy, was natural 
and inevitable. That land of hope and 
promise to him was his vision by day 
and his dream by night. Between his 
wish and its fulfilment there stood but 
one obstacle, and that was most hon- 
orable to him. He shrank from inflict- 
ing the pang of separation upon his 
parents, especially his mother to whom 
he was most tenderly attached, and 
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from whom he had never been parted 
longer than a week. How could he 
tell her that he must leave her for 
years, perhaps forever? But her 
love, and his father’s, were self-sacri- 
ficing and unselfish. They took coun- 
sel of the strength, and not the weak- 
ness, of their hearts. Not without 
a struggle, not without sighs, not with- 
out many natural tears, the resolve was 
reached. With prayers and benedic- 
tions, they speeded their glorious boy 
upon the path which Providence seemed 
to have marked out for him. It was 
decided that he should go for two 
years and no more. All that the most 
thoughtful affection could suggest for 
every possible want during that period 
was provided for him. He sailed from 
New York in May, 1835, in a small 
brig bound for Leghorn. The passage 
to Gibraltar was long and stormy; 
slowly the little bark crept along the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; at Leg- 
horn, they were delayed by quarantine; 
and it was not until September that 
the great vision of Rome broke upon 
the sight and soul of the youthful pil- 
grim. 

At present, when so many American 
artists and students of art are to be 
found in Rome, it is difficult to believe 
how different was the state of things 
in 1835. At that time an artist from 
America occasionally visted Italy, but 
more as a traveller than as a student ; 


. few remained there long, and fewer still 


made it their home. Greenough was 
in Florence, entering upon a career 
which was to be so honorable to his 
country and to himself, and like Craw- 
ford’s own, so sadly and prematurely 
arrested by death. But no American 
sculptor had preceded Crawford in 
Rome, and he found no such circle of 
American artists and art students as 
is now there to give welcome, encour- 
agement, criticism, and sympathy. 

It may well be supposed that the 
first few days of his residence in Rome 
were passed in a tumultuous whirl of 
sensations and emotions, which pre- 
vented him from at once setting to 
work. He arrived there at a propitious 
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season of the year, when the fierce 
heats of summer are beginning to be 
mitigated, and the milder days of au- 
tumn to shed their benediction over the 
reviving earth. There is no month in 
the year in which the peculiar traits of 
Roman life, and the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Roman people, are bet- 
ter seen than in October, — the vintage 
month, when the grapes have been 
gathered and the wine is pressed; the 
period which, in all wine-growing coun- 
tries, throws a gleam of joy over the 
paths of common life, and lights up the 
brow of toil with a transient ray of 
festive mirth. At this season, too, 
Rome is almost wholly free from stran- 
gers, the foreign birds of passage hav- 
ing taken their flight after Holy Week, 
to reappear at Christmas. The touch- 
ing ruins of Rome,’its magnificent 
collections in art, the palaces and 
churches, the desolate beauty of the 
Campagna, made all the more impres- 
sion upon him because he saw them 
alone, because his enthusiasm was not 
checked by swarms of idle tourists, 
over whose light natures the beauty 
of both nature and art passes like sun- 
beams and shadows over a landscape. 

We can imagine the feelings with 
which a young man of his intense and 
concentrated nature — who, in the pro- 
saic and practical atmosphere of New 
York had been hungering and thirsting 
for the vision of beatity, as the benight- 
ed dweller in the Arctic circle longs for 
the first ray of returning light — must 
have gazed upon the Vatican, the Capi- 
tol, St. Peter’s, the Forum, the frescos 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the 
inestimable remains of Greek sculpture, 
the long lines of aqueduct that stretch 
across the Campagna, and all the num- 
berless and indescribable objects which 
in Rome delight, arouse, elevate, and 
refine the susceptible mind. 

But in time these wild raptures, these 
tumultuous delights, passed away, and 
Crawford set himself to work in good 
earnest. His friend Launitz had given 
him a letter of introduction to Thor- 
waldsen, who, in a vigorous old age 
and in the enjoyment of a world-wide 
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fame, was busily engaged in completing 
those great works, now in Copenhagen, 
which are esteemed the highest efforts 
of his genius. He occupied an exten- 
sive studio, filled with busy students 
and workmen, and with a silent assem- 
blage of his own works in marble or 
plaster. The noble-hearted Dane re- 
ceived the unknown youth with a parent- 
al kindness which awakened in Craw- 
ford’s heart a corresponding warmth 
of grateful and reverent affection. He 
invited him to work in his studio, —an 
invitation which, it is needless to say, 
was gladly ‘accepted. 

Crawford’s whole life may be divided 
into three periods, — one reaching from 
his birth to his arrival in Rome, one 
from that moment to his marriage, 
and the third from his marriage to 
his death. The first may be called the 
years of preparation, the second the 
years of struggle, and the last the years 
of triumph. He went to Rome, it will 
be remembered, with the purpose of 
remaining there only two years ; in fact 
it became his home for the remainder 
of his life, and he did not return to his 
native country, even for a visit, till nine 
years from the time of his leaving it. 
These were most fruitful and important 
years, — years of conscientious toil and 
manly patience, in which nothing was 
lost by indolence, and nothing surren- 
dered to frivolous and enfeebling pleas- 
ures; years rich in artistic progress 
and moral growth, leaving few facts for 
biography, but much for eulogy. His 
life flows on in a uniform course. A 
portion of the day is given to a careful 
and detailed study of the great works 
of art to be found in Rome, with co- 
pious record of his observations; and 
the rest is devoted to steady profes- 
sional toil, often continued late into 
the night. He watches carefully the 
manifold processes going on in the 
studio of Thorwaldsen, and profits by 
The great master 
himself stops before a figure which his 
pupil is modelling, contemplates it for 
a few moments in a way that shows he 
sees signs of promise in it, and then 
gives a few hints which fall like good 
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seed upon fertile soil. He is often 
discouraged, but never cast down, for 
the strength of his will is equal to the 
vigor of his genius. He draws dili- 
gently from life-models in the French 
Academy; he sets up figures in clay, 
and breaks them to begin anew. He 
lives with the most vigorous economy, 
and keeps clear of the burden and 
bondage of debt. This economy was 
in part self-imposed, for a considerable 
part of his earnings, as well as of the 
means contributed by his kindred at 
home, was expended in the purchase 
of casts, engravings, and books upon 
art, of which he accumulated in time an 
ample collection, justly regarding them 
as the tools of his trade, and looking 
upon them as invested capital, which 
would sooner or later yield him sure 
returns. 

To have a due sense of Crawford’s 
force of character and progressive gen- 
ius, we must judge him, not by the final 
results which he reached, but by the 
chances which were against him at the 
start. 

Here is a young man of twenty-two, 
taken from the watchful care and puri- 
fying affections of a happy home and 
exposed to the dangers of an uncon- 
trolled independence in a foreign land. 
At this period he disappears from 
sight, and for years is hidden from our 
view. How will it be with him when he 
emerges from the gloom and is again 
seen? Will he have kept his moral 
purity unsullied, and escape the temp- 
tations to which the sensitive organi- 
zation of the artist peculiarly exposes 
him? How will it be with the growth 
of his genius and the development of 
his powers ? Will he have the patience 
to wait till he can grasp opportunity 
by the forelock, or will long-deferred 
hope make the heart sick and the hand 
slack ? How will the multitude of 
works of art in Rome affect him? Will 
they act as a spur or a clog? Will 
they quicken and inspire him, or will 
they paralyze his energies by the dis- 
proportion between their vast aggregate 
and all that can be accomplished by the 
most vigorous powers and the longest 
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life of any one man? Will his life be 
wasted in vague dreams and airy hopes, 
in fancies that take no shape and as- 
pirations that bear no fruit ? 

All these perils were avoided. He 
drew from the intluences around him 
the elements of healthy and continuous 
growth. Under the discouragements 
incident to the commencement of the 
career of an artist, he preserved alike 
the purity of his soul and the activity 
of his mind. With a young man of 
such powers and such strength of char- 
acter, success is simply a matter of 
time. It may come too late to be val- 
ued; it may be deferred till most of 
those whom the artist wished to please 
have sunk into the grave, and success 
and failure have become empty sounds ; 
death may follow hard upon it, and the 
laurel that was meant for the brow may 
be laid upon the coffin; —but it will 
surely come. 

During the first few years of his resi- 
dence in Rome, he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with the humbler labors of 
his art, — executing portrait busts and 
making copies of antique statues, — 
work which gave no opportunity of 
displaying the higher qualities of his 
genius. As an illustration of his en- 
thusiasm and energy, it may be stated 
that during ten weeks, in the year 1837, 
he modelled seventeen busts to be put 
into marble, and copied in marble the 
statue of Demosthénes in the Vatican. 

His impatient spirit, conscious of 
hidden power, undoubtedly chated un- 
der this restraint; but looking back 
upon his life as a whole, and knowing 
what he accomplished, it was quite as 
well that he was so long occupied in 
those comparatively mechanical tasks 
which trained the hand and the eye so 
faithfully that they proved thoroughly 
trustworthy servants when he rose in- 
to a higher sphere of art. The fidel- 
ity with which he executed the com- 
missions intrusted to him, his inde- 
fatigable industry, the almost ascetic 
simplicity of his life, at length attracted 
attention. He began to emerge from 
obscurity, — to lift his head above the 
level of those waters beneath which so 
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many hearts have sunk, leaving but a 
bubble on the surface to prove that they 
had once throbbed. 

Strangers, English and American, 
inquired about the solitary and enthu- 
siastic student of art, whose lamp was 
seen burning in his studio deep into 
the night, and who was so rarely found 
where loungers congregate to speed 
the lazy hours. Words of encourage- 
ment were addressed to him by com- 
petent judges, which confirmed his own 
sense of untried powers and lightened 
the burden of expectation. 

During all those years of toil and 
self-denial, his letters were full of affec- 
tion and of cheerfulness too. If de- 
spondency ever visited his heart, he 
did not allow its shadow to darken the 
hearts of those who loved him. In these 
letters his reserved and secluded nature 
poured forth the thoughts, the hopes, 
the aspirations which were not revealed 
to those around him. In such corre- 
spondence alone he found the com- 
panionship and society congenial to a 
character like his, in which the affec- 
tions were deep, but not lightly moved. 

He had been but two years in Rome 
when the scourge of the cholera fell 
upon the city. Itis not easy to conceive 
the terror inspired by this visitation ina 
community ignorant and excitable, and 
dreading death in proportion to the 
keenness with which they enjoy life. 
It was indeed no idle fear; for when 
the pestilence was at its height, the 
deaths were more than four hundred a 
day, in a population of less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The usual 
duties of life were suspended, and its 
ordinary ties were broken. Most of 
those who could escaped from the 
city; servants fled from their masters ; 
and the claims of kindred were not 
always strong enough to resist the 
dread of contagion. 

Crawford remained at Rome the whole 
time, in the midst of the dead and the 
dying, daily witnessing sights that left 
impressions on his mind never to be 
effaced, though too painful to be lightly 
touched upon or often alluded to. Nor 
did he shrink from the duties which 
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humanity exacted in a crisis so terrible. 
For twenty hours he stood alone by 
the bedside of one of the victims of 
the fell disease, serving, aiding, sus- 
taining as he best might, till life de- 
parted, and this too while fully believing 
the cholera to be contagious, and know- 
ing that he might be called to pass 
through the same agonies as those he 
had witnessed. : 

In a letter written to his sister in 
May, 1839, we have the first intimation 
of a work which forms a marked event 
in Crawford’s life, —the statue of Or- 
pheus, now belonging to the Boston 
Atheneum. In this letter he says: 
“T have commenced modelling a statue 
large as life, the attitude of which 
throws at once in my way all the diffi- 
culties attending the representation of 
the human figure. When this is fin- 
ished as I hope to do it, it will show 
that I am ambitious enough to strive 
with those who are moving in the high- 
est range of sculpture. You will be 
anxious to know something of the sub- 
ject I have chosen. You will find it in 
the tenth book of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, where Orpheus is described as 
leaving the realms of light and upper 
air to seek his lost Eurydice in the 
infernal regions. You will find it also 
in the fourth Georgic of Virgil. I have 
selected the moment when Orpheus, 
having tamed the dog Cerberus, ceases 
playing upon the lyre and rushes tri- 
umphantly through the gate of hell. 
The subject is admirably adapted to 
the display of.every manly beauty; into 
the face I shall endeavor to throw an 
expression of intense anxiety softened 
by the awe which would naturally be 
caused by such a sight as we may 
suppose the realms of Pluto to present. 
You will see by the pencil sketch which 
T enclose that the action is sudden and 
spirited ;— with one hand he shades 
his eyes as I have often observed per- 
sons to do when entering any dark 
place, with the other he holds the lyre 
which is to charm Pluto and the Furies. 
At his feet is the three-headed dog 
Cerberus; this is important, for the 
attributes of lyre and wreath also be- 
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long to Apollo; but with Cerberus, 
any one having the slightest knowledge 
of mythology must know that the figure 
is Orpheus in search of Eurydice; 
thus the story is told at first sight. I 
am trying —for the statue is consider- 
ably advanced —to give an air of an- 
tique beauty to the whole composition 
by keeping clear of all extravagance in 
the movement, and working as nearly 
as possible in the spirit of the ancient 
Greek masters.” The modelling of the 
Orpheus occupied much of his time 
during the summer and early autumn ; 
and in November he wrote home that 
it had been completed, cast in plaster, 
and submitted to the criticism of the 
Roman artists, who had warmly praised 
it, and that among those who had given 
it hearty admiration was the Marchese 
Melchiore, the editor of a periodical 
devoted to art, who had requested that 
it might be engraved for his journal, 
promising to write the accompanying 
notice of it himself The whole letter 
isin a strain of manly cheerfulness and 
confident hope, and thus closes: “In 
the mean time have no fear for me. I 
am in glorious health and hope to con- 
tinue so. My circumstances are com- 
paratively easy, and I want for nothing 
but large commissions and plenty of 
them. You see I cannot refrain from 
writing in high spirits, because there is 
a prophetic voice whispering that all 
will go well.” 

During the year 1839 he was en- 
gaged upon some other ideal work be- 
sides the Orpheus, and, under the pres- 
sure of constant and impassioned labor, 
his mind and frame were alike over- 
tasked. The natural reaction took 
place: soon after writing and despatch- 
ing the letter from which I have just 
quoted, he was attacked with brain 
fever, which, with a relapse produced 
by resuming work too soon, brought 
him to the borders of the grave. It 
was not until the summer of 1840 that 
his health was fully restored. With 
his complete recovery from this illness, 
there broke around him the dawn of 
a brighter day. Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner, who had made his acquaintance 
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in Rome, in the summer of 1839, had 
been much impressed with the evi- 
dences of ability displayed in his 
works, and especially with the merit 
and promise of the Orpheus. Upon 
his return home in 1840, he procured, 
by subscription among his friends, the 
means of sending an order for a marble 
copy of this statue for the Boston 
Athenzum.. This order reached him 
in the latter part of that year. The 
statue arrived in Boston in 1841, and 
excited great and general admiration, 
alike from the originality of the con- 
ception and the technical excellence 
of the details. Good judges felt that it 
was the production of an artist who 
was something more than a patient and 
skilful reproducer of existing forms, 
and that it was imbued with a creative 
genius which revealed a power of prog- 
ress, and an element of growth, asking 
recognition and encouragement. The 
strong impression made by this statue 
produced its natural result; many com- 
missions were sent to him, and some 
of them for works of an ideal character, 
such as gave him the sphere and op- 
portunity he had long desired. The 
days of sharp struggle were over, and 
his patient expectation began to reap 
its reward. He had no longer occa- 
sion to struggle against depression and 
despondency; he had fought the fight 
and won the crown. Work, and con- 
genial work too, came to him in reason- 
able measure, not enough to absorb 
and exhaust all his energies, but suf- 
ficient to give him uninterrupted occu- 
pation, and to make his future sure. 
He had a large studio fitted up in the 
Piazza Barberini, and his active indus- 
try soon filled it with a collection of 
expressive and original works. 

This improvement in his prospects 
and position was followed not long af 
ter by a full measure of domestic hap- 
piness. Among the Americans who 
visited Rome in 1843 was our towns- 
man, Dr. Howe, with his newly mar- 
ried wife and her sister, Miss Louisa 
Ward, of New York. Between this 
young lady and Crawford there grew up 
a mutual attraction, and when she re- 
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turned to New York, in the summer of 
1844, they were pledged to each other. 
He came home during the same sum- 
mer, and their marriage took place in 
the following November. They returned 
together to Rome in August, 1845. 

During this visit to America, the 
circle of his acquaintance was much 
enlarged, and his frank and unpretend- 
ing manners confirmed the favorable 
impression which his works had created. 
His deportment was grave, his words 
were few, and his countenance showed 
some marks of the struggles and suffer- 
ings he had passed through; but no 
one could fail to observe in him the 
indications of a simple and manly na- 
ture, as well as of a vigorous genius, 
conscious of its powers, but asking 
no more than was indisputably its 
due. 

Of his domestic life it is enough to 
say that it was one of rare happiness, 
and that it acted most favorably, both 
upon the growth of his character and 
the development of his genius. A na- 
ture like his, concentrated and reserved, 
with no inclination for general society, 
might have become ascetic, if not mor- 
bid, without the softening influence of 
the domestic affections. From the day 
of his marriage to the day of his death, 
his spirit breathed the air of peace, and 
his heart reposed in the sunshine of 
happiness. His home and his studio 
made up his world ; beyond them his 
thoughts and wishes rarely strayed; 
his genius and his heart were content 
to move within that range. The anxious 
cares, the lonely weariness, the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred, which had 
saddened his earlier years, were now 
remembered only as a painful dream is 
remembered in morning light. 

His house soon became a favorite 
place of social resort to his countrymen 
and countrywomen during the winter 
season. No one who was so fortunate 
as to be welcomed to his Roman fire- 
side will ever forget the cordial atmos- 
phere of that happy home, where manly 
power and womanly gentleness were so 
well blended, the simple kindness and 
heart-born courtesy that put every one 
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at ease, and made the stranger forget 
that he was in a foreign land. 

There are natures to which the sting 
of necessity seems requisite; which 
put forth all their energies only in con- 
flict with adverse conditions, and lan- 
guish and lose their spring when suc- 
cess has been attained and the path of 
progress lies plain and level before 
them. Crawford was not one of these. 
Hard work was the inevitable con- 
dition of his existence. He needed 
not the spur of want to overcome indo- 
lence, for in his. whole body there was 
not one drop of indolent blood. He 
had toiled diligently and hopefully in his 
solitary studies, when there were few to 
praise and none to buy ; and now, when 
his genius was recognized, when he 
had gained a firm position, competence, 
and happiness, he toiled none the less 
enthusiastically. His spirits rose and 
his energies increased, just in propor- 
tion as his reputation advanced and 
the claims upon his time were multi- 
plied. He drew from happiness the 
elements of growth, and found in peace 
the impulse to the most strenuous ex- 
ertion. 

From his return to Rome, in 1845, 
till his visit to this country in 1849, 
there are few incidents to record. His 
days flowed on in an unbroken, une- 
ventful current. He sought no other 
refreshment, after the toils of the stu- 
dio, than the happiness he found in 
his home. In the heats of summer, 
he usually spent a few weeks with his 
family in some one of the beautiful 
mountain retreats near Rome, amusing 
himself, and, at the same time, cultivat- 
ing his eye, by sketching from nature. 
Nowhere was there a busier or a hap- 
pier man. Commissions came to him 
in reasonable measure, and of a kind 
which gave full scope to his genius in 
the region of the purely beautiful. But 
there was still deep in his heart the 
sense of an unsatisfied want, and a 
longing to soar into a sphere of art not 
yet opened to him. 

His masculine genius felt competent 
to deal with grander conceptions and 
loftier themes than these which had 
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thus far occupied his time and hand. 
Stately forms, shapes of more than 
mortal port and stature, the majestic 
heroes of history, in garb and move- 
ment as they lived, yet touched with 
ideal light, floated before his mind’s 
eye, and he passionately desired to 
arrest and embody them in enduring 
marble or bronze. 

He was an ardent iver of his coun- 
try, long residence abroad only kindling 
his patriotism to a purer and brighter 
flame, and he longed for the opportu- 
nity to illustrate its history by his art, 
and to twine his own name with the 
memories of its great men. He was 
nearer the goal of his wishes than he 
imagined. 

In 1849 he came to the United States 
with his family, and remained for sev- 
eral months. While he was here the 
State of Virginia advertised for plans 
for a monument to Washington, for 
which a liberal appropriation had been 
made by the Legislature. Crawford 
determined to enter the lists as a com- 
petitor, though the period within which 
plans were to be received had nearly 
expired when he heard of the proposi- 
tion. 

With characteristic ardor he began 
the work and completed the model ina 
wonderfully short time. The commit- 
tee charged with the duty of making the 
selection found the superiority of his 
design over all others so obvious that, 
without a moment’s doubt or misgiving, 
the preference was awarded to it. His 
success gave him the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and he expressed it with the un- 
affected simplicity that was native to 
him. The design, combining an eques- 
trian statue of W ashinuton, with full- 
length statues of several eminent citi- 
zens of Virginia, gave him the noblest 
range within the power of his art. He 
could now fully show what manner of 
artist he was. Here was work of the 
high and dignified character he had 
long wished for, enough in quantity to 
eccupy him for many years, and such 
as, when successfully executed, would 
give him the most enduring reputation. 
Hardly had the glow and exaltation of 
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this triumph passed away, when the 
emotion was renewed by a generous 
commission from the national govern- 
ment, for works in sculpture for the ad- 
dition to the Capitol at Washington. 
When he returned to Rome, in 1850, it 
was with the feeling that he had noth- 
ing to regret in the past, and nothing 
to ask for in the future. 

For the next six years Crawford's life 
was one of unexampled activity ; the 
sum of his labors can hardly be par- 
alleled in the whole history of art. 
Eight or ten spacious rooms, opening 
into each other and forming a noble 
studio adjoining his dwelling, were filled 
with workmen busily employed in trans- 
ferring to marble the grand and lovely 
forms developed by his creative genius. 
Another apartment was added to the 
suite, expressly for the modelling of the 
equestrian statue of Washington, and 
the noble colossal figure of America, 
ordered for the dome of the Capitol. 
In addition to these great works, designs 
for the bronze doors of the Capitol and 
a bas-relief for its pediment, of almost 
colossal proportions, had been intrusted 
to him, while his other labors at this 
period were of such extent and variety 
as would alone have earned for him the 
praise of honorable industry. 

The Beethoven, the James Otis, —at 
Mount Auburn, a figure of the highest 
merit, —and several other works, lovely 
embodiments of ideal and domestic sub- 
jects, were among the fruits of these 
crowded and brilliant years. Such was 
the activity of his temperament, and 
such was his pleasure in labor, that 
mere change of occupation gave him 
the relief which most men can find only 
in absolute rest. When exhausted by 
mental excitement and manual toil, he 
would leave his large designs, and re- 
lieve his wearied nerves and overtasked 
hand by some lighter labor, giving 
shape to some poetic fancy, or illustrat- 
ing domestic affection by some figure 
or group. 

When the cast of the equestrian 
statue of Washington was completed, 
the interest and admiration which it 
awakened both among the native and 
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foreign residents in Rome were so 
great, and the visitors who pressed to 
see it came in such continuous throngs, 
that it became necessary to limit the 
admissions to one day in the week. 
The highest and most discriminating 
praise was bestowed upon it by those 
whose judgment was most trustworthy. 
When it was cast in bronze at Munich, 
it won from the cultivated taste and 
knowledge of that city an equal meed of 
applause. 

The statue of Beethoven was cast in 
Munich in the early part of 1855. Its 
high merits as a work of art were fully 
recognized there, and mingled with this 
feeling was a strong sense of national 
pride, that the genius of the illustrious 
German composer was so appreciated 
in the distant land of America. When 
the casting was completed, and the 
bright, consummate figure appeared per- 
fect from the mould, the event was cel- 
brated by a musical and literary festi- 
val, the king and queen being present. 
Some of Beethoven’s productions were 
performed, and an original prologue in 
verse was recited. The statue, placed 
in the hall, crowned with flowers, and 
relieved against a background of dark 
green velvet, was the central point of 
interest. 

Crawford came again to this country 
in 1856, mainly on business connected 
with his commissions from the United 
States and the State of Virginia. Nev- 
er had he seemed more full of life and 
power and hope than during the brief 
period of this visit. His rich and ener- 
getic genius had been fully expanded 
by the sunshine of opportunity. Every 
look, every tone, every movement, were 
expressive of physical and intellectual 
vigor, of just self-reliance, and the calm 
consciousness of inward force. The 
shadow of an unsatisfied want had 
passed away from his face, he was no 
longer restless and abstracted under a 
sense of unemployed capacities. His 
growth inall good things was perceptible 
ataglance. With what pride we that 
loved him Jooked upon him, —we who 
had watched him from the beginning, 
and saw in him now only the realiza- 
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tion of our hopes and the fulfilment of 
our predictions ! 

In the autumn he returned to Rome, 
leaving his family, but accompanied by 
his sister. During the last few weeks 
that he was in America,his friends had 
observedan inflammation and slight pro- 
trusion of the left eye; but he made 
light of it and supposed it to be merely 
a temporary affection, which would pass 
away. But during the voyage and subse- 
quent journey to Rome the trouble in- 
creased, the eye became painful and mor- 
bidly sensitive to light. Once more in his 
studio, he began to labor with his usual 
ardor and energy ; but, though the spir- 
it was determined and the hand obedi- 
ent, the eye was obstinately disobedient. 
His strong will, his vehement ambition, 
his warm heart struggled long and man- 
fully against the infirmity, but in vain ; 
they were called to severer tasks, to un- 
known and fearful lessons. Who can 
measure the trial to such a spirit? He 
laid aside the chisel for a brief interval, 
visiting his studios once or twice a day, 
directing and watching labors he could 
not share. A surgical examination was 
made, with no satisfactory results. By 
the advice of physicians and friends, he 
went to Paris to seek the best surgical 
skill which the world could furnish. 
Here, in January, 1857, he was joined 
by his wife, who had been summoned 
to meet him. The surgeons of Paris 
pronounced the disease to be a cancer- 
ous tumor, the root of which was in the 
brain, —a fearful sentence ! for what 
earthly power could arrest or reach 
such an enemy to life? The whole ex- 
tent of their opinion was not revealed 
to him, and the light of hope still played 
about his future. After some weeks 
had passed without’ improvement, he 
was taken to London, to be put under 
the care of a surgeon who had made dis- 
eases of the kind under which he was 
suffering a subjectofspecia study,whose 
skill and devotion, however, proved un- 
availing against the terrible disorder. 
Slowly his vigorous frame and power- 
ful constitution yielded to the inexora- 
ble foe. Suffering, weakness, inaction, 
were to him new teachings. He whose 
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untiring hand had ever been so obedi- 
ent to a creative imagination was now 
prostrate on a couch of pain, incapa- 
ble of mental or bodily effort, racked 
through dreary days and dreary nights 
with sharp agony, each day adding 
something to the virulence of the dis- 
ease, each day taking something from 
the power of resistance. 

Yet under this new and bitter expe- 
rience he was patient, uncomplaining, 
ever cheerful, watchful for others, and 
for their sakes concealing what was 
possible of his sufferings. His strong 
nature and hopeful spirit fought bravely 
and yielded only inch by inch. Life 
was dear to him, and with reason, for 
he had won all that makes life sweet to 
man. Fame, happiness, fortune, a noble 
past, a glorious future, — all were his. 
It was hard:to be thus called away in 
the blaze of noon, long before the night 
had come, when the weary frame is 
ready to lay aside the burden of toil, 
and the grave is welcomed like the bed. 
Bitterly must he have thought of his 
unfinished works, of the dreams and 
visions that had not yet ripened into 


forms. But no murmur escaped his 
lips. Whatever anguish might have 


wrung his spirit, his words were hope- 
ful, cheerful, consolatory. Serenely, 
calmly, resignedly, he trod the dark 
way. When it was told him that there 
was no longer any hope, he folded his 
hands, and bowed in meek submis- 
sion to the will of God. On the roth 
of October, 1857, after a long year of 
suffering, the merciful summons came 
which set the spirit free. They that 
looked upon that tranquil face, now no 
longer wrung and worn with pain, felt 
that within that darkened chamber, 
where so long the lapse of time had 
been marked only by throbs of anguish, 
his noblest work had been achieved, — 
that there he had won, not earthly lau- 
rels, but celestial palms. 

Crawford was about five feet ten 
inches in height, of an erect and vig- 
orous frame, and all his movements 
expressed energy and decision. —His 
complexion was of that florid health 
more common in English than Ameri- 
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can faces. His hair was brown, his eyes 
were blue, large, and expressive. The 
general expression of his countenance 
was grave, but it was readily lighted 
up by an animated smile. His consti- 
tution was vigorous, and his physical 
strength equal to the largest require- 
ments of his art. His health had al- 
ways been good, and few men have ever 
had more perfect and unbroken posses- 
sion of all their mental and physical en- 
ergies than he, as indeed the immense 
amount of his labors abundantly proves. 

His character was perfectly trans- 
parent. He was a man of truth, en- 
ergy, and simplicity, who went direct- 
ly to the point, and spoke his mind 
decidedly and unreservedly. All. this 
was obvious to the most casual observ- 
er, upon the slightest acquaintance. 
But, combined with these qualities, 
there were in him a depth and tender- 
ness of feeling not readily discerned, 
nor lightly revealed. His manners were 
not at all times and under all condi- 
tions the exact interpreters of his char- 
acter. For the first thirty years of his 
life he passed through much privation 
and struggle, and lived much alone. 
For general society so called he had 
little taste, and never seemed entirely 
at ease if by chance he mingled in its 
larger gatherings. On such occasions, 
there might be noticed in him a gravity 
and an abstracted air, which showed 
that his thoughts were not with the 
present. His natural temperament was 
impatient ; he struggled against it man- 
fully and generally with success; but 
sometimes an abruptness of manner 
and a vehemence of expression showed 
how much there was to be resisted. 
His early friends could remark in him, 
as he grew older, a change like that 
which Southey has touched upon in his 
lines upon the Holly-Tree : — 


* And should my youth, as youth is apt, | know 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
‘Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree.” 


No man was less vain than Craw- 
ford; but he had a perfect conscious- 
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ness of his powers, which, from his 
frankness, he took no pains to conceal. 
The fame he finally won was anticipated 
by him with a proud confidence. With 
so much genius, so much self-reliance, 
and so impatient a spirit, he naturally 
chafed and fretted inwardly at being 
obliged to wait so long for “ the patron- 
age of opportunity”; and this secret 
unrest and struggle revealed itself in an 
occasional coldness, almost sternness, 
of manner, by which strangers were 
sometimes repelled, and his friends 
sometimes puzzled. 

But professional success and domes- 
tic happiness came with a benignant 
and soothing touch to the brave, true, 
deep-hearted man. As he grew older, 
his nature mellowed, and his manner 
grew softer and gentler. His spirits 
rose, his heart expanded, his sympa- 
thies became more comprehensive and 
more easily moved, his smiles: more 
beaming and frequent, his manners 
more and more expressive of his 
warmth of heart and tenderness of 
feeling; ‘hope elevated and joy bright- 
ened” him. His moral nature was as 
pure as his genius was high. The 
temptations to which the sensitive or- 
ganization of artists exposes them had 
no power over him. The beauty which 
he worshipped was not an earthly en- 
chantress, but a heavenly vision. His 
genius had “angelic wings and fed on 
manna.” The marble in which he 
wrought was not more insensible to the 
seductions of sense than was he. Nor 
was he the slave of those dainty and 
luxurious habits, into which artists are 
apt to fall, and which are but a refined 
and subtle form of selfishness, never so 
dangerous as when it invades us with 
taste as an ally. His manner of life 
was always simple, his wants were few 
and easily gratified. In the severe sim- 
plicity of his personal tastes, in his con- 
centrated and reserved character, and in 
his devotion to his art, there was some- 
thing that reminds one of Michael An- 
gelo. As a husband and father, he was 
the most faithful of men. 

He was free from another class of 
infirmities to which artists are prone, 
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not because they are more imperfect 
than other men, but because the lines 
of comparison between artists are more 
sharply drawn. He had no taint of 
envy, and nothing of that subtle form 
of vanity which seeks its own food by 
preying upon another’s reputation. He 
did not often speak of other artists or 
their works, but when he did it was 
with a generous recognition of what- 
ever was excellent in them. Of him- 
self and his own productions he rarely 
spoke. He had, as we have seen, given 
himself to art from his boyhood, with 
an absorbing devotion, which left him 
little time or thought for any other ob- 
ject. His wise self-appreciation would 
have energetically disclaimed the title 
of a scholar; yet his range of read- 
ing had been much wider, and his at- 
tainments greater, than was generally 
supposed even by those who knew him 
well. In his boyhood and youth, he 
was an enthusiastic and indiscriminate 
reader. Homer, Shakespeare, Byron, 
and Shelley were his favorites, but 
translations of the best Greek and Latin 
authors, and a pretty wide range of 
English poetry, history, biography, and 
books of travels, were read with avidity 
and profit. After he went abroad, he 
acquired the French and Italian lan- 
guages, —the latter perfectly, — and, 
during the long and lonely years of his 
early residence in Rome, reading was 
a constant resource to him. With the 
lives and works of artists he was en- 
tirely familiar. It was only occasion- 
ally and by accideni, as it were, that 
these attainments and this cultivation 
were revealed. : 

Crawford never talked for effect, and 
utterly disdained the ephemeral tri- 
umphs of society. Though he was a 
man of strong affections, tenderly at- 
tached to his friends, and capable of mak- 
ing great sacrifices and efforts for them, 
he had not a very social nature. He 
did not depend for happiness upon the 
companionship or society of others. 

In the winter of 1847-48, I passed 
three months in Rome, and saw him 
almost daily. I would sometimes call 
upon him, and tempt him away from 
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his studio for a long walk. He gen- 
erally complied with my proposal, but 
I should not have continued to en- 
croach upon his valuable time, had I 
not felt that it was a kindness to him 
to take him from his toil. It was only 
in these walks that I found out the 
resources of his mind, and the extent 
of his knowledge. The various objects 
that we passed in the city and its neigh- 
borhood suggested to him anecdotes 
and interesting traits, brought from the 
stores of a tenacious memory, and his 
criticisms upon architecture, sculpture, 
and painting were highly valuable. 

As an artist, Crawford stands, be- 
yond all question or controversy, in the 
first rank. That gift of invention, with- 
out which judgment is cold, taste fee- 
ble, and mechanical skill lifeless, — 
that divine inspiration which we recog- 
nize as a kindred element in produc- 
tions of the highest class, whether in 
poetry, painting, or sculpture, — had 
been bestowed upon him in large meas- 
ure. His works were the expressions 
and emanations of a creative power, 
and not merely the labors of a cunning 
and patient hand. In him, the proc- 
esses of his art came from within ; 
the grand and beautiful forms which he 
has left in marble or bronze existed 
first as ideas in the mind. By them he 
was inspired; they seized upon him 
with a sort of possession, and con- 
strained the docile hand to do their 
bidding. In modelling he was remark- 
able for the fervid rapidity with which 
he wrought; the half-conscious clay 
grew beneath his hands, as if in obedi- 
ence to a self-contained principle of 
life. He labored as if to free himself 
from a presence by which he was 
haunted, and not to embody a yision 
by which he was wooed. 

This high inventive power was al- 
ways under the control of sound judg- 
ment and good taste. His works are 
never exaggerated, never fantastic, nev- 
er grotesque. He understands and 
respects the necessary limitations of 
sculpture, and keeps carefully within 
that range. He knew that, in attempt- 
ing to produce strictly picturesque ef- 
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fects in sculpture, he could only forfeit 
the essential excellence of his art, with- 
out securing that to which he aspired. 
The fascinating faults of Bernini and 
his followers never seduced him-into 
imitation. He is at once the most 
modern and the most Greek of sculp- 
tors, — modern, in his sympathy with the 
age in which he lived, and his power 
of embodying its ideas ; Greek —in the 
purity of his forms, and the serene at- 
mosphere of repose that hangs over 
even his most animated works. He 
is quite as remarkable for the wide 
range of his creative genius as for its 
absolute power. His variety and ver- 
satility, combined with such uniform 
excellence, constitute his highest claims 
to admiration. In most sculptors, even 
.of the first class, it is easy to see that 
their genius has a peculiar and con- 
genial sphere, and, when it wanders, 
betrays something of compulsive and 
laborious flight. Canova, for instance, 
is at home in the region of the graceful 
and the beautiful ; Thorwaldsen, in that 
of the grand and heroic; neither can 
fully secure the success which spon- 
taneously lights upon the other’s work. 
But in Crawford we mark no such lim- 
itation. He is equally admirable in the 
embodiment of ideal loveliness, in the 
expression of domestic tenderness, in 
the interpretation of Christian struggle 
and aspiration, and in the reproduction 
of the spirit of history in the forms and 
faces of its representative men. We 
are equally awed by the sublimity of his 
colossal America, stirred by the breath- 
ing power and majesty of his Washing- 
ton, Beethoven, and Otis, and moved 
by the pathos of his Adam and Eve, 
the touching tenderness of his Children 
in the Wood, and the exquisite beauty 
of his Peri. His male figures express 
all the dignity and power which art 
exacts; his female forms have the flow- 
ing outline and undulating grace which 
belong to the feminine type; and his 
children breathe all the frolic, joy, and 
spontaneous movement, which the un- 
worn sense of life inspires. 

Like those of all men of genius, his 
works are unequal. Patient mediocrity, 
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which copies but does not create, can 
easily attain the praise of uniformity, 
but the light of inspiration is subject to 
eclipse and wane. Every imaginative 
artist is conscious of moods more or 
less happy, feels sometimes the upward 
spring, and sometimes the depressing 
weight. Of the great number of works 
which Crawford designed or executed, 
there is not one which does not bear 
the stamp and impress of his peculiar 
power ; but to say that they bear it in 
equal measure is a judgment against 
which he himself would have eagerly 
protested. It is no disparagement to 
the genius of Sir Walter Scott, to ad- 
mit that the Black Dwarf or the Sur- 
geon’s Daughter is inferior to Ivanhoe 
or the Bride of Lammermoor. 

In Crawford’s works there are not 
always that minute finish and patient 
elaboration of details which an unripe 
taste in art is apt to overvalue. His 
inventive faculty was so strong, ideas 
darted into his’ mind with such ra- 
pidity, that he could not linger over 
the meshes of a net or the folds of a 
veil with the plodding assiduity of a 
Chinese carver in ivory. Before one 
ideal form was embodied, another rose 
before him, with a beauty of promise 
upon its brow like the light of Phos- 
phorus in the morning sky. His in- 
spiration was “as a burning fire shut 
up in his bones, and he could not stay.” 

In 1843 he wrote: “I regret that I 
have nota hundred hands, to keep pace 
with the workings of my mind.” This 
was with him not a rhetorical flight, 
still less an effusion of vanity; it was 
the simple expression of a strong feel- 
ing. Whenever he was willing to lay 
constraint upon his fervid spirit, no 
one could finish more completely or 
carefully than he did. A marble bust 
of Mrs. Crawford, over which we may 
well suppose his chisel lingered lov- 
ingly with a reluctance to leave its work, 
is a proof of this. Nothing in ancient 
or modern art surpasses the exquisite 
elaboration of this work, and the pa- 
tient skill with which the drapery and 
embellishments are represented. 

All Crawford’s works which I have 
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seen, whether historical or ideal, have 
the stamp of vital power. The figure 
seems to have been arrested at a point 
of transition between two continuous 
states of existence. We see many 
works in marble in which the propor- 
tions of nature are duly preserved, and 
the forms of life are accurately rendered, 
but the spirit of life is not there. They 
want movement and expression, and if 
changed into flesh, they would be dead 
bodies and not living forms. But the 
statues of Crawford remind us, by their 
life and animation, of the best produc- 
tions of Grecian art. The breast seems 
to heave, the lips to move, the nostrils 
to dilate; the marble or bronze is not 
merely a correct transcript of the hu- 
man form and face, but it is penetrated 
and informed with the soul of humanity. 

To comprehend the full measure of 
Crawford’s genius, and to learn the 
exact rank he is entitled to hold as an 
artist, we must bear in mind the com- 
paratively early age at which he died, 
and the fact that his active professional 
life extended over little more than twen- 
ty years. This consideration is particu- 
larly important when applied to the art 
of sculpture, because of the nature of the 
materials in which it works. A painter 
may shut himself up in his studio, and 
with his brushes, paints, and canvas, 
all costing but a few dollars, produce 
a work which shall make him immortal; 
but a’sculptor of equal merit must wait 
much longer for the opportunity to 
prove his power, because of the costli- 
ness of his materials. The marble or 
bronze in which a great conception is 
embodied is so expensive that untried 
and unknown hands cannot be trusted 
with it. 

A sculptor must show his passport 
even to generous opportunity. He 
must creep before he can walk, he 
must walk before he can fly. By works 
of lower range and inferior scope, he 
must have given proof of the ability 
that is in him, before he can command 
the means of the highest success. 
Thus it has rarely happened that a 
sculptor receives a commission for a 
work of the highest class before the 
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age of thirty-five, and Crawford laid 
down the chisel to die at forty-three. 
All the sculptors of modern times with 
whom he would naturally be compared 
lived to an age much beyond his. 
Thorwaldsen died at seventy-three, Ca- 
nova at sixty-five, Bartolini at seventy- 
two, Rauch at eighty, Dannecker at 
eighty-three, Flaxman at seventy-one, 
Chantrey at fifty-nine, Gibson at seven- 
ty-six, and David at seventy. There is 
not one of these eminent artists, who, at 
the age of forty-three, had done as much 
as Crawford did, taking the amount and 
the quality of the work together, — not 
one who, if he had been called from 
his earthly labors at that age, would 
have left so glorious a record behind. 
Reasoning from analogy, and in view 
of the fact that nearly all the greatest 
works in sculpture have been achieved 
after the artist had reached the age of 
forty, is it too much to say, that had 
Crawford lived to the appointed age 
of threescore and ten, and gone on as 
he had been going on, he would have 
left behind him no equal name in mod- 
ern sculpture ? 

‘In his industry, in the amount of 
what he accomplished, few sculptors 
can be compared with him. During his 
twenty years of professional life, he 
finished upward of sixty works, — many 
of them colossal, —and left about fifty 
sketches in plaster, and designs of va- 
rious kinds. ; 

And the stream of this strong, deep, 
and vigorous life was arrested so early 
by the touch of death! If there were 
not beyond that vault of blue a world 
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where shapes of more perfect beauty 
are revealed to finer faculties, — where 
all the grandeur and loveliness of earth 
are reproduced, bathed in softer lights 
and touched with lovelier hues, —some- 
thing of murmur, something of bitter- 
ness, might mingle with the tears with 
which we recall that lifeless hand, that 
silent chisel, those unfinished works. 
But even this emotion comes from the 
weakness of the natural heart. There 
is another voice, there is a higher teach- 
ing. These tell us that, in this our mor- 
tal state, shortness of duration is not 
of necessity imperfection, and that a 
life like that we are commemorating, 
dignified by such high aspirations, so 
rich in accomplishment, so noble in 
self-government, is a finished result, 
cut off when it may be. That life alone 
is fragmentary in which, through indo- 
lence, infirmity of will, or self-indulgent 
habits, the work is not done that might 
have been done. 

He rests from his labors; death alone 
had the power to make him rest. His 
works follow him ; his example follows 
him, too. Not after life’s fitful fever, 
but after life’s duties well discharged, 
its burdens nobly sustained, its tempta- 
tions faithfully resisted, he sleeps well. 
In sadness and sorrow we leave him in 
his deep repose, — but not in sadness 
and sorrow alone. Some throbs of 
gratitude mingle with the grief that 
weighs upon the heart, — gratitude for 
what he was, as well as what he did; 
for the noble works he has left behind ; 
for the teachings of his life; for the 
grandeur of his death. 
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GABRIELLE DE BERGERAC. 


PART I. . 


M* good old friend, in his white 
flannel dressing-gown, with his 
wig “removed,” as they say of the din- 
ner-service, by a crimson nightcap, sat 
for some moments gazing into the fire. 
At last he looked up. I knew what 
was coming. “ Apropos, that little debt 
of mine —” 

Not that the debt was really very 
little. But M. de Bergerac was a man 
of honor, and I knew I should receive 
my dues. He told me frankly that he 
- saw no way, either in the present or 
the future, to reimburse me in cash. 
His only treasures were his paintings ; 
would I choose one of them? Now 
I had not spent an hour in M. de Ber- 
gerac’s little parlor twice a week for 
three winters, without learning that 
the Baron’s paintings were, with a 
single exception, of very indifferent 
merit. On the other hand, I-had taken 
a great fancy to the picture thus ex- 
cepted. Yet, as I knew it was a family 
portrait, I hesitated to claim it. I re- 
fused to make a choice. M. de Ber- 
gerac, however, insisted, and I finally 
laid my finger on the charming image 
of my friend’s aunt. I of course in- 
sisted, on my side, that M. de Ber- 
gerac should retain it during the re- 
mainder of his life, and so it was only 
after his decease that | came into pos- 
session of it. It hangs above my table 
as I write, and I have only to glance 
up at the face of my heroine to feel 
how vain it is to attempt to describe 
it. The portrait represents, in dimen- 
sions several degrees below those of 
nature, the head and shoulders of a 
young girl of two-and-twenty. The 
execution of the work is not especially 
strong, but it is thoroughly respectable, 
and one may easily see that the painter 
deeply appreciated the character of the 
face. The countenance is interesting 
rather than beautiful, — the forehead 
broad and open, the eyes slightly prom- 


inent, all the features full and firm and 
yet replete with gentleness. The head 
is slightly thrown back, as if in move- 
ment, and the lips are parted in a half- 
smile. And yet, in spite of this tender 
smile, I always fancy that the eyes are 
sad. The hair, dressed without pow- 
der, is rolled back over a high cushion 
(as I suppose), and adorned just above 
the left ear with a single white rose; 
while, on the other side, a heavy tress 
from behind hangs upon the neck with 
a sort of pastoral freedom. The neck is 
long and full, and the shoulders rather 
broad. The whole face has a look of 
mingled softness and decision, and 
seems to reveal a nature inclined to 
revery, affection, and repose, but capa- 
ble of action and even of heroism. Mlle 
de Bergerac died under the axe of the 
Terrorists. Now that I had acquired 
a certain property in this sole memento 
of her life, I felt a natural curiosity as 
to her character and history. Had M. 
de Bergerac known his aunt? Did he 
remember her? Would it be a tax on 
his good-nature to suggest that he 
should favor me with a few reminis- 
cences? The old man fixed his eyes 
on the fire, and laid his hand on mine, 
as if his memory were fain to draw 
from both sources—from the ruddy 
glow and from my fresh young blood 
—a certain vital, quickening warmth. 
A mild, rich smile ran to his lips, and 
he pressed my hand. Somehow, — I 
hardly know why, —I felt touched al- 
most to tears. Mlle. de Bergerac had 
been a familiar figure in her nephew’s 
boyhood, and an important event in her 
life had formed a sort of episode in his 
younger days. It was a simple enough 
story; but such as it was, then and 
there, settling back into his chair, with 
the fingers of the clock wandering on 
to the small hours of the night, he told 
it with. a tender, lingering garrulity. 
Such as it is, I repeat it. I shall give, 
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as far as possible, my friend’s words, 
or the English of them ; but the reader 
will have to do without his inimitable 
accents. Tor them there is no English. 

» 

My father’s household at Bergerac 
(said the Baron) consisted, exclusive of 
the servants, of five persons, — himself, 
my mother, my aunt (Mlle. de Bergerac), 
M. Coquelin (my preceptor), and M. 
Coquelin’s pupil, the heir of the house. 
Perhaps, indeed, I should have num- 
bered M. Coquelin among the servants. 
It is certain that my mother did. Poor 
little woman! she was a great stickler 
for the rights of birth. Her own birth 
was all she had, for she was without 
health, beauty, or fortune. My father, 
on his side, had very little of the last ; 
his property of Bergerac yielded only 
enough to keep us without discredit. 
We gave no entertainments, and passed 
the whole year in the country; and as 
my mother was resolved that her weak 
health should do her a kindness as well 
as an injury, it was put forward as an 
apology for everything. We led at best 
a simple, somnolent sort of life. There 
was a terrible amount of leisure for ru- 
ral gentlefolks in those good old days. 
We slept a great deal; we slept, you 
will say, on a volcano, It was a very 
different world from this patent new 
world of yours, and I may say that I 
was born*on a different planet. Yes, in 
1789, there came a great convulsion ; 
the earth cracked and opened and 
broke, and this poor old Jays de france 
went whirling through space. When I 
look back at my childhood, I look over 
a gulf. Three years ago, 1 spent a 
week at a country house in the neigh- 
borhood of Bergerac, and my hostess 
drove me over to the site of the chateau. 
The house has disappeared, and there ’s 
a homeopathic — hydropathic — what 
do you call it ?— establishment erected 
inits place. But the Jittle town is there, 
and the bridge on the river, and the 
church where I was christened, and the 
double row of lime-trees on the market- 
place, and the fountain in the middle. 
There ’s only one striking difference: 
the sky is changed. I was born under 
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the old sky. It was black enough, of 
course, if we had only had eyes to see 
it; but to me, I confess, it looked di- 
vinely blue. And in fact it was very 
bright, — the little patch under which I 
cast my juvenile shadow. An odd 
enough little shadow, you would have 
thought it. I was promiscuously cud- 
dled and fondled. I was M. le Che- 
valier, and prospective master of Ber- 
gerac; and when I walked to church 
on Sunday, I had a dozen yards of lace 
on my coat and a little sword at my 
side. My poor mother did her best to 
make me good for nothing. She had 
her maid to curl my hair with the tongs, 
and she used with her own fingers to 
stick little black patches on my face. 
And yet I was a good deal neglected 
too, and I would go for days with black 
patches of another sort. I’m afraid I 
should have got very little education if 
a kind Providence hadn’t given me 
poor M. Coquelin. A kind Providence, 
that is, and my father; for with my 
mother my tutor was no favorite. She 
thought him—and, indeed, she called 
him —a bumpkin, a clown. There was 
a very pretty abbé among her friends, 
M. Tiblaud by name, whom she wished 
to install at the chateau as my intellec- 
tual, and her spiritual, adviser ; but my 
father, who, without being anything of 
an esprit fort, had an incurable aver- 
sion to a priest out of church, very 
soon routed this pious scheme. My 
poor father was an odd figure of a man. 
He belonged to a type as completely 
obsolete as the biggest of those big- 
boned, pre-historic monsters discovered 
by M. Cuvier He was not overbur- 
dened with opinions or principles. The 
only truth that was absolute to his per- 
ception was that the house of Bergerac 
was de bonne noblesse. His tastes were 
not delicate. He was fond of the open 
air, of long rides, of the smell of the 
game-stocked woods in autumn, of 
playing at bowls, of a drinking-cup, of 
a dirty pack of cards, and a free-spoken 
tavern Hebe. I have nothing of him but 
his name. 1 strike you as an old fossil, 
arelic,amummy. Good heavens ! you 
should have seen him, —his good, his 
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bad manners, his arrogance, his doz- 
homie, his stupidity and pluck. 

My early years had promised ill for 
my health ; I was listless and languid, 
and my father had been content to leave 
me to the women, who, on the whole, 
as I have said, left me a good deal to 
myself. But one morning he seemed 
suddenly to remember that he had a lit- 
tle son and heir running wild. It was I 
remember, in my ninth year, a morning 
early in June, after breakfast, at eleven 
o'clock. He took me by the hand and 
led me out on the terrace, and sat down 
and made me stand between his knees. 
I was engaged upon a great piece of 
bread and butter, which I had brought 
away from the table. He put his hand 
into my hair, and, for the first time that 
I could remember, looked me straight 
in the face. I had seen him take the 
forelock of a young colt in the same 
way, when he wished to look at its 
teeth. What did he want? Was he 
going to send me for sale? His eyes 
seemed prodigiously black and his eye- 
brows terribly thick. They were very 
much the eyebrows of that portrait. 
My father passed his other hand over 
the muscles of my arms and the sinews 
of my poor little legs. 

* Chevalier,” said he, “ you’re dread- 
fully puny. What’s one to do with 
you?” , 

I dropped my eyes and said nothing. 
Heaven knows I felt puny. 

“It’s time you knew how to read and 
write. What are you blushing at?” 

“ T do know how to read,” said I. 

My father stared. “ Pray, who taught 
you?” 

“T learned in a book.” 

* What book ? ” 

I looked up at my father before I 
answered. His eyes were bright, and 
there was a little flush in his face, — I 
hardly knew whether of pleasure or 
anger. I disengaged” myself and went 
into the drawing-room, where I took 
from a cupboard in the wall.an odd 
volume of Scarron’s Romaz comigue. 
As I had to go through the house, I 
was absent some minutes. When I 
came back I found a stranger on the 
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terrace. A young man in poor clothes, 
with a walking-stick, had come up from 
the avenue, and stood before my father, 
with his hat in his hand. At the far- 
ther end of the terrace was my aunt. 
She was sitting on the parapet, playing 
with a great black crow, which we kept 
in a cage in the dining-room window. 
I betook myself to my father’s side 
with my book, and stood staring at our 
visitor. He was a dark-eyed, sun- 
burnt young man, of about twenty- 
eight, of middle height, broad in the 
shoulders and short in the neck, with a 
slight lameness in one of his legs. He 
looked travel-stained and weary and 
pale. I remember there was some- 
thing prepossessing in his being pale. 
I didn’t know that the paleness came 
simply from his being horribly hungry. 

“In view of these facts,” he said, as 
I came up, “I have ventured to pre- 
sume upon the good-will of M. le Ba- 
ron.” 

My father sat back in his chair, with 
his legs apart and a hand on each knee 
and his waistcoat unbuttoned, as was 
usual after a meal. “ Upon my word,” 
he said, “I don’t know what I can do 
for you. There’s no place for you in 
my own household.” 

The young man was silent a moment. 
“Has M. le Baron any children ?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“J have my son whom you see 
here: 

“May I inquire if M. le Chevalier is 
supplied with a preceptor ? ” 

My father glanced downatme. “ In- 
deed, he seems to be,” he cried. “ What 
have you got there?” And he took 


my book. “ The little rascal has M. 
Scarron for a teacher. This is his pre- 
ceptor ! ” 


I blushed very hard, and the young 
man smiled. “Is that your only teach- 
er?” he asked. 

“My aunt taught me to read,” I said, 
looking round at her. 

“And did your aunt recommend this 
book ?” asked my father. 

“ My aunt gave me M. Plutarque,” I 
said. 

My father burst out laughing, and 
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the young man put his hat up to his 
mouth. But I could see that above it 
his eyes had a very good-natured look. 
My aunt, seeing that her name had 
been mentioned, walked slowly over to 
where we stood, still holding her crow 
on her hand. You have her there be- 
fore you; judge how she looked. I 
remember that she frequently dressed 
in blue, my poor aunt, and I know that 
she must have dressed simply. Fancy 
her in a light stuff gown, covered with 
big blue flowers, with a blue ribbon in 
her dark hair, and the points of her 
high-heeled blue slippers peeping out 
under her stiff white petticoat. Im- 
agine her strolling along the terrace of 
the chateau with a villanous black 
crow perched on her wrist. You ‘Il 
admit it ’s a picture. 

“Ts all this true, sister?” said my 
father. “Is the Chevalier such a 
scholar?” 

“He’s a clever boy,” said my aunt, 
putting her hand on my head. 

“Tt seems to me that at a pinch he 
could do without a preceptor,” said 
my father. “He has such a learned 
aunt.” 

“JT ve taught him all I know. He 
had begun to ask me questions that I 
was quite unable to answer.” 

“] should think he might,” cried my 
father, with a broad laugh, “when once 
he had got into M. Scarron!” 

“Questions out of Plutarch,” said 
Mile. de Bergerac, ‘which you must 
know Latin to answer.” 

“Would you like to know Latin, M. 
le Chevalier?” said the young man, 
looking at me with a smile. 

“Do you know Latin,—you?” I 
asked. 

“ Perfectly,” said the young man, 
with the same smile. 

“Do you want to learn Latin, Che- 
valier ?” said my aunt. 

“Every gentleman learns Latin,” 
said the young man. 

I looked at the poor fellow, his dusty 
shoes and his rusty clothes. “ But 
you’re not a gentleman,” said I. 

He blushed up to his eyes. ‘Ah, I 
only teach it,” he said. 
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In this way it was that Pierre Co- 
quelin came to be my governor. My 
father, who had a mortal dislike to all 
kinds of cogitation and inquiry, en- 
gaged him on the simple testimony of 
his face and of his own account of his 
talents. His history, as he told it, was 
in three words as follows: He was of 


our province, and neither more nor less 


than the son of a village tailor. He is 
my hero: déves-vous dela. Showing a 
lively taste for books, instead of being 
promoted to the paternal bench, he had 
been put to study with the Jesuits. 
After a residence of some three years 
with these gentlemen, he had incurred 
their displeasure by a foolish breach of 
discipline, and had been turned out into 
the world. Here he had endeavored to 
make capital out of his excellent edu- 
cation, and had gone up to Paris with 
the hope of earning his bread as a 
scribbler. But in Paris he scribbled 
himself hungry and nothing more, and 
was in fact in a fair way to die of star- 
vation. At last he encountered an 
agent of the Marquis de Rochambeau, 
who was collecting young men for the* 
little army which the latter was pre- 
pared to conduct to the aid of the 
American insurgents. He had en- 
gaged himself among Rochambeau’s 
troops, taken part in several battles, 
and finally received a wound in his leg 
of which the effect was still perceptible. 
At the end of three years he had re- 
turned to France, and repaired on foot, 
with what speed he might, to his native 
town; but only to find that in his ab- 
sence his father had died, after a tedi- 
ous illness, in which he had vainly 
lavished his small earnings upon the 
physicians, and that his mother had 
married again, very little to his taste. 
Poor Coquelin was friendless, penni- 
less, and homeless. But once back on 
his native soil, he found himself pos- 
sessed again by his old passion for 
letters, and, like all starving members 
of his craft, he had turned his face to 
Paris. He longed to make up for his 
three years in the wilderness. He 
trudged along, lonely, hungry, and 
weary, till he came to the gatés of Ber- 
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gerac. Here, sitting down to rest ona 
stone, he saw us come out on the ter- 
race to digest our breakfast in the sun. 
Poor Coquelin ! he had the stomach of 
a gentleman. He was filled with an 
irresistible longing to rest awhile from 
his struggle with destiny, and it seemed 
to him that for a mess of smoking pot- 
tage he would gladly exchange his 
vague and dubious future. In obedi- 
ence to this simple impulse,—an im- 
pulse touching in its humility, when 
you knew the man,—he made his way 
up the avenue. We looked affable 
enough,—an honest country gentle- 
man, a young girl playing with a crow, 
and a little boy eating bread and but- 
ter; and it turned out, we were as kind- 
ly as we looked. 

For me, I soon grew extremely fond 
of him, and I was glad to think in later 
days that he had found me a thorough- 
ly docile child. In those days, you 
know, thanks to Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
there was a vast stir in men’s notions 
of education, and a hundred theories 
afloat about the perfect teacher and the 
perfect pupil. Coquelin was a firm 
devotee of Jean Jacques, and very pos- 
sibly applied some of his precepts to 
my own little person. But of his own 
nature Coquelin was incapable of any- 
thing that was not wise and gentle, 
and he had no need to learn human- 
ity in books. He was, nevertheless, a 
great reader, and when he had not a vol- 
ume in his hand he was sure to have 
two in his pockets. He had half a doz- 
en little copies of the Greek and Lat- 
in poets, bound in yellow parchment, 
which, as he said, with a second shirt 
and a pair of white stockings, consti- 
tuted his whole library. He had car- 
ried these books to America, and read 
them in the wilderness, and by the 
light of camp-fires, and in crowded, 
steaming barracks in winter-quarters. 
He had a passion for Virgil. M. Scar- 
ron was very soon dismissed to the 
cupboard, among the dice-boxes and 
the old packs of cards, and I was con- 
fined for the time to Virgil and Ovid 
and Plutarch, all of which, with the 
stimulus of Coquelin’s own delight, I 
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found very good reading. But better 
than any of the stories I read were 
those stories of his wanderings, and his 
odd companions and encounters, and 
charming tales of pure fantasy, which, 
with the best grace in the world, he 
would recite by the hour. We took 
long walks, and he told me the names 
of the flowers and the various styles 
of the stars, and I remember that I 
often had no small trouble to keep them 
distinct. He wrote a very bad hand, 
but he made very pretty drawings of 
the subjects then in vogue, — nymphs 
and heroes and shepherds and pastoral 
scenes. I used to fancy that his knowl- 
edge and skill were inexhaustible, and 
I pestered him so for entertainment 
that I certainly proved that there were 
no limits to his patience. 

When he first came to us he looked 
haggard and thin and weary; but before 
the month was out, he had acquired a 
comfortable rotundity of person, and 
something of the sleek and polished 
look which befits the governor of a gen- 
tleman’s son. And yet he never lost a 
certain gravity and reserve of demean- 
or which was nearly akin to a mild mel- 
ancholy. With me, half the time, he 
was of course intolerably bored, and 
he must have had hard work to keep 
from yawning in my face,— which, as 
he knew I knew, would have been an 
unwarrantable liberty. At table, with 
my parents, he seemed to be constantly 
observing himself and inwardly regulat- 
ing his words and gestures. The 
simple truth, I take it, was that he had 
never sat at a gentleman’s table, and 
although he must have known himself 
incapable of a real breach of civility, — 
essentially delicate as he was in his 
feelings, —he was too proud to run the 
risk of violating etiquette. My poor 
mother was a great stickler for cere- 
mony, and she would have had her 
majordomo to lift the covers, even if 
she had had nothing to put into the 
dishes. I remember a cruel rebuke 
she bestowed upon Coquelin, shortly 
after his arrival. She could never be 
brought to forget that he had been 
picked. up, as she said, on the roads. 
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At dinner one day, in the absence of 
Mile. de Bergerac, who was indisposed, 
he inadvertently occupied her seat, tak- 
ing me as a v7s-d-v7s instead of a neigh- 
bor. Shortly afterwards, coming to offer 
wine to my mother, he received for all 
response a stare so blank, cold, and inso- 
lent, as to leave no doubt of her estimate 
of his presumption. In my mother’s 
simple philosophy, Mlle. de Bergerac’s 
seat could be decently occupied only by 
herself, and in default of her presence 
should remain conspicuously and sa- 
crédly vacant. Dinner at Bergerac was 


at best, indeed, a cold and dismal cere-. 


mony. I see it now, —the great dining- 
room, with its high windows and their 
faded curtains, and the tiles upon the 
floor, and the immense wainscots, and 
the great white marble chimney-piece, 
reaching to the ceiling, —a triumph of 
delicate carving,— and the panels above 
the doors, with their ga/ant mytholog- 
ical paintings. All this had been the 
work of my grandfather, during the 
Regency, who had undertaken to reno- 
vate and beautify the chateau ; but his 
funds had suddenly given out, and we 
could boast but a desultory elegance. 
Such talk as passed at table was be- 
tween my mother and the Baron, and 
consisted for the most part of a series 
of insidious attempts on my mother’s 
part to extort information which the 
latter had no desire, or at least no fac- 
ulty, to impart. My father was consti- 
tutionally taciturn and apathetic, and he 
invariably made an end of my mother’s 
interrogation by proclaiming that he 
hated gossip. He liked to take his 
pleasure and have done with it, or at 
best, to ruminate his substantial joys 
within the conservative recesses of his 
capacious breast. The Baronne’s in- 
quisitive tongue was like a lambent 
flame, flickering over the sides of a 
rock. She had a passion for the world, 
and seclusion had only sharpened the 
edge of her curiosity. She lived on old. 
memories — shabby, tarnished bits of 
intellectual finery— and vagrant ru- 
mors, anecdotes, and scandals. 

Once in a while, however, her curi- 
osity held high revel; for once a week 
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we had the Vicomte de Treuil to dine 
with us. This gentleman was, although 
several years my father’s junior, his 
most intimate friend and the only con- 
stant visitor at Bergerac. He brought 
with him a sort of intoxicating perfume 
of the great world, which I myself was 
not too young to feel. He had a mar- 
vellous fluency of talk ; he was polite 
and elegant ; and he was constantly get- 
ting letters from Paris, books, newspa- 
pers, and prints, and copies of the new 
songs. When he dined at Bergerac, 
my mother used to rustle away from 
table, kissing her hand to him, and 
actually light-headed from her deep 
potations of gossip. His conversation 
was a constant popping of corks. My 
father and the Vicomte, as I have 
said, were firm friends, — the firmer for 
the great diversity of their characters. 
M. de Bergerac was dark, grave, and 
taciturn, with a deep, sonorous voice. 
He had in his nature a touch of melan- © 
choly, and, in default of piety, a broad 
véin of superstition. The foundations 
of his soul, moreover, I am satisfied, 
in spite of the somewhat ponderous 
superstructure, were laid in a soil of 
rich tenderness and pity. Gaston de 
Treuil was of a wholly different temper. 
He was short and slight, without any 
color, and with eyes as blue and lus- 
trous as sapphires. He was so care- 


less and gracious and mirthful, that to 


an unenlightened fancy he seemed the 
model of a joyous, reckless, gallant, 
impenitent veer. But it sometimes 
struck me that, as he revolved an idea 
in his mind, it produced a certain flinty 
ring, which suggested that his nature 
was built, as it were, on rock, and that 
the bottom of his heart was hard. Young 
as he was, besides, he hada tired, jaded, 
exhausted look, which told of his hav- 
ing played high at the game of life, and, 
very possibly, lost. In fact, it was noto- 
rious that M. de Treuil had run through 
his property, and that his actual bus 
ness in our neighborhood was to repair 
the breach in his fortunes by constant 
attendance ona wealthy kinsman, who 
occupied an adjacent chateau, and who 
was dying of age and his infirmities. 
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But while I thus hint at the existence 
in his composition of these few base 
particles, I should be sorry to repre- 
sent him as substantially less fair and 
clear and lustrous than he appeared 
to be. He possessed an irresistible 
charm, and that of itself is a virtue. I 
feel sure, moreover, that my father would 
never have reconciled himself to a real 
scantiness of masculine worth. The 
Vicomte enjoyed, I fancy, the generous 
energy of my father’s good-fellowship, 
and the Baron’s healthy senses were 
flattered by the exquisite perfume of 
the other’s infallible savoirv-vivre. I 
offer a hundred apologies, at any rate, 
to the Vicomte’s luminous shade, that 
I should have ventured to cast a dingy 
slur upon his name. History has com- 
memorated it. He perished on the 
scaffold, and showed that he knew how 
to die as well as to live. He was the 
last relic of the lily-handed youth of 
the don temps, and as he looks at me 
out of the poignant sadness of the 
past, with a reproachful glitter in his 
cold blue eyes, and a scornful smile on 
his fine lips; I -feel that, elegant and 
silent as he is, he has the last word 
in our dispute. I shall think of him 
henceforth as he appeared one night, 
or rather one morning, when he came 
home from a ball with my father, who 
had brought him to Bergerac to sleep. 
I had my bed in a closet out of my 
mother’s room, where I lay in a most’ 
unwholesome fashion among her old 
gowns and hoops and cosmetics. My 
mother slept little; she passed the 
night in her dressing-gown, bolstered 
up in her bed, reading novels. The 
two gentlemen came in at four o’clock 
in the morning and made their way 
up to the Baronne’s little sitting-room, 
next to her chamber. I suppose they 
were highly exhilarated, for they made 
a great noise of talking and laughing, 
and my father began to knock at the 
chamber door. He called out that he 
had M. de Treuil, and that they were 
cold and hungry. The Baronne said 
that she had a fire and they might come 
in. She was glad enough, poor lady, 
to get news of the ball, and to catch 
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their impressions before they had been 
dulled by sleep. So they came in and 
sat by the fire, and M. de Treuil looked 
for some wine and some little cakes 
where my mother told him. I was 
wide awake and heard it all. I heard 
my mother protesting and crying out, 
and the Vicomte laughing, when he 
looked into the wrong place; and I 
am afraid that in my mother’s room 
there were a great many wrong places. 
Before long, in my little stuffy, dark 
closet, I began to feel hungry too; 
whereupon I got out of bed and ven- 
tured forth intothe room. I remember 
the whole picture, as one remembers 
isolated scenes of childhood : my moth- 
er’s bed, with its great curtains half 
drawn back at the side, and her little 
eager face and dark eyes peeping out 
of the recess ; then the two men at the 
fire, —my father with his hat on, sitting 
and looking drowsily into the flames, 
and the Vicomte standing before the 
hearth, talking, laughing, and gesticulat- 
ing, with the candlestick in one hand 
and a glass of wine in the other, — 
dropping the wax on one side and the 
wine on the other. He was dressed 
from head to foot in white velvet and 
white silk, with embroideries of silver, 
and an immense jadot. He was very 
pale, and he looked lighter and slighter 
and wittier and more elegant than ever. 
He had a weak voice, and when he 
laughed, after one feeble little spasm, 
it went off into nothing, and you only 
knew he was laughing by his nodding 
his head and lifting his eyebrows and 
showing his handsome teeth. My fa- 
ther was in crimson velvet, with tar- 
nished gold facings. My mother bade 
me get back into bed, but my father took 
me on his knees and held out my bare 
feet to the fire. In a little while, from 
the influence of the heat, he fell asleep 
in his chair, and I sat in my place and 
watched M. de Treuil as he stood in the 
firelight drinking his wine and telling 
stories to my mother, until at last I too 
relapsed into the innocence of slumber. 
They were very good friends, the Vi- 
comte and my mother. He admired 
the turn of her mind. I remember his 
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telling me several years later, at the 
time of her death, when I was old 
enough to understand him, that she 
was a very brave, keen little woman, 
and that in her musty solitude of Ber- 
gerac she said a great many more 
good things than the world ever heard 
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During the winter which preceded 
Coquelin’s arrival, M. de Treuil used to 
show himself at Bergerac in a friendly 
manner; but about a month before 
this event, his visits became more fre- 
quent and assumed a special import 
and motive. Ina word, my father and 
his friend between them had conceived 
it to be a fine thing that the latter 
should marry Mlle. de Bergerac. Nei- 
ther from his own nor from his friend's 
point of view was Gaston de Treuil a 
marrying man or a desirable fAarii. 
He was too fond of pleasure to concil- 
iate a rich wife, and too poor to support 
a penniless one. But I fancy that my 
father was of the opinion’that if the 
Vicomte came into his kinsman’s prop- 
erty, the best way to insure the pres- 
ervation of it, and to attach him to his 
duties and responsibilities, would be to 
unite him to an amiable girl, who might 
remind him of the beauty of a domestic 
life and lend him courage to mend his 
ways. As far as the Vicomte was con- 
cerned, this was assuredly a benevolent 
scheme, but it seems to me that it made 
small account of the young girl’s own 
happiness. M. de Treuil was supposed, 
in the matter of women, to have known 
everything that can be known, and to 
be as 6/asé with regard to their charms 
as he was proof against their influence. 
And, in fact, his manner of dealing with 
women, and of discussing them, indi- 
cated a profound disenchantment, — 
no bravado of contempt, no afiecta- 
tion of cynicism, but a cold, civil, ab- 
solute lassitude. A simply charming 
woman, therefore, would never have 
served the purpose of my father’s the- 
ory. A very sound and liberal instinct 
led him to direct his thoughts to his 
sister. There were, of course, vari- 
ous auxiliary reasons for such disposal 
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of Mile. de Bergerac’s hand. She was 
now a woman grown, and she had as 
yet received no decent proposals. She 
had no marriage portion of her own, 
and my father had no means to endow 
her. Her beauty, moreover, could 
hardly be called a dowry. It was 
without those vulgar allurements which, 
for many a poor girl, replace the glitter 
of cash. If within a very few years 
more she had not succeeded in estab- 
lishing herself creditably in the world, 
nothing would be left for her but to 
withdraw from it, and to pledge her 
virgin faith to the chilly sanctity of a 
cloister. I was destined in the course 
of time to assume the lordship and the 
slender revenues of Bergerac, and it 
was not to be expected that I should 
be burdened on the very threshold of 
life with the maintenance of a dowerless 
maiden aunt. A marriage with M. de 
Treuil would be in all senses a credita- 
ble match, and, in the event of his be- 
coming his kinsman’s legatee, a thor- 
oughly comfortable one. 

It was some time before the color of 
my father’s intentions, and the milder 
hue of the Vicomte’s acquiescence, be- 
gan to show in our common daylight. 
It is not the custom, as you know, in 
our excellent France, to admit a lover 
on probation. He is expected to make 
up his mind on a view of the young 
lady’s endowments, and to content him- 
self before marriage with the bare cog- 
nition of her face. It is not thought 
decent (and there is certainly reason in 
it) that he should dally with his draught, 
and hold it to the-light, and let the sun 
play through it, before carrying it to his 
lips. It was only on the ground of my 
father’s warm good-will to Gaston de 
Treuil, and the latter’s affectionate re- 

«spect for the Baron, that the Vicomte 
was allowed to appear as a_ lover, 
before making his proposals in form. 
M. de Treuil, in fact, proceeded erad- 
ually, and made his approaches from 
a great distance. It was not for several 
weeks, therefore, that Mlle. de Derge- 
rac became aware of them. And now, 
as this dear young girl steps into my 
story, where, I ask you, shall I find 
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words to describe the broad loveliness 
of her person, to hint at the perfect 
beauty of her mind, to suggest the sweet 
mystery of her first suspicion of being 
sought, from afar, in marriage? Not 
in my fancy, surely ; for there I should 
disinter the flimsy elements and tar- 
nished properties of a superannuated 
comic opera. My taste, my son, was 
formed once for all fifty years ago. But 
if I wish to call up Mlle. de Bergerac, 
I must turn to my earliest memories, 
and delve in the sweet-smelling virgin 
soil of my heart. For Mlle. de Ber- 
gerac is no misty sylphid nor romantic 
moonlit nymph. She rises before me 
now, glowing with life, with the sound 
of her voice just dying in the air, — 
the more living for the mark of her 
crimson death-stain. 

There was every good reason why 
her dawning consciousness of M. de 
Treuil’s attentions — although these 
were little more than projected as yet 
— should have produced a serious tre- 
mor in her heart. It was not that she 
was aught of a coquette; I honestly 
believe that there was no latent coquet- 
ry inher nature. At all events, what- 
ever shemight have become after know- 
ing M. de Treuil, she was no coquette 
to speak of in herignorance. Her igno- 
rance of men, in truth, was great. For 
the Vicomte himself, she had as yet 
known him only distantly, formally, as 
a gentleman of rank and fashion ; and 
for others of his quality, she had seen 
but a small number, and not seen them 
intimately. These few words suffice 
to indicate that my aunt led a life of 
unbroken monotony. Once a year she 
spent six weeks with certain ladies of 
the Visitation, in whose convent she had 
received her education, and of whom 
she continued to be very fond. Halfa 
dozen times in the twelvemonth she 
went to a hall, under convoy of some 
haply ungrudging chételaine. Two or 
three times a month, she received a visit 
at Bergerac. The rest of the time she 
paced, with the grace of an angel and 
the patience of a woman, the dreary cor- 
ridors and unclipt garden walks of Ber- 
gerac. The discovery, then, that the 
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brilliant Vicomte de Treuil was likely 
to make a proposal for her hand was 
an event of no smallimportance. With 
precisely what feelings she awaited its 
coming, I am unable to tell; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that even 
at this moment (that is, in less than a 
month after my tutor’s arrival) her feel- 
ings were strongly modified by her 
acquaintance with Pierre Coquelin. 
The word “acquaintance” perhaps 
exaggerates Mlle. de Bergerac’s relation 
to this excellent young man.- Twice 
a day she sat facing him at table, and 
half a dozen times a week she met him 
on the staircase, in the saloon, or in the 
6 4. 
park. Coquelin had been accommo- 
dated with an apartment in a small un- 
tenanted pavilion, within the enclosure 
of our domain, and except at meals, and 
when his presence was especially re- 
quested at the chateau, he confined 
himself to his own precinct. It was 
there, morning and evening, that I took 
my lesson. It was impossible, therefore, 
that an intimacy should have arisen 
between these two young persons, 
equally separated as they were by ma- 
terial and conventional barriers. Nev- 
ertheless, as the sequel proved, Co- 
quelin must, by his mere presence, have 
begun very soon to exert a subtle ac- 
tion on Mlle. de Bergerac’s thoughts. 
As for the young girl’s influence on 
Coquelin, it is my belief that he fell in 
love with her the very first moment he 
beheld her, —that morning when he 
trudged wearily up our avenue. I need 
certainly make no apology for the poor 
fellow’s audacity. You tell me that you 
fell in love at first sight with my aunt’s 
portrait; you will readily éxcuse the 
poor youth for having been smitten 
with the original. It is less logical 
perhaps, but it is certainly no less nat- 
ural, that Mlle. de Bergerac should 
have ventured to think of my governor 
as a decidedly interesting fellow. She 
saw so few men that one the more or 
the less made a very great difference. 
Coquelin’s importance, moreover, was 
increased rather than diminished by 
the fact that, as I may say, he was a 
son of the soil. Marked as he was, in 
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aspect and utterance, with the genuine 
plebeian stamp, he opened a way for 
the girl’s fancy into a vague, unknown 
world. He stirred her imagination, I 
conceive, in very much the same way 
as such a man as Gaston de Treuil 
would have stirred — actually had 
stirred, of course —the grosser sensi- 
bilities of many a little dourgeorse. 
Mlle. de Bergerac was so thoroughly at 
peace with the consequences of her 
social position, so little inclined to der- 
ogate in act or in thought from the 
perfect dignity of her birth, that with 
the best conscience in the world, she 
entertained, as they came, the feelings 
provoked by Coquelin’s manly virtues 
and graces. She had been educated in 
the faith that zodblesse oblige, and she 
had seen none but gentlefolks and peas- 
ants. I think that she felt a vague, un- 
avowed curiosity to see what sort of a 
figure you might make when you were 
under no obligations to nobleness. I 
think, finally, that unconsciously and 
in the interest simply of her unsubstan- 
tial dreams, (for in those long sum- 
mer days at Bergerac, without finery, 
without visits, music, or books, or any- 
thing that a well-to-do grocer’s daugh- 
ter enjoys at the present day, she must, 
unless she was a far greater simple- 
ton than I wish you to suppose, have 
spun a thousand airy, idle visions,) 
she contrasted Pierre Coquelin with 
the Vicomte de Treuil. I protest that 
I don’t see how Coquelin bore the con- 
trast. I frankly admit that, in her place, 
I would have given all my admiration 
to the Vicomte. At all events, the 
chief result of any such comparison 
must have been to show how, in spite 
of real trials and troubles, Coquelin had 
retained a certain masculine freshness 
and elasticity, and how, without any 
sorrows but those of his own wanton 
making, the Vicomte had utterly rubbed 
off this primal bloom of manhood. There 
was that about Gaston de Treuil that 
reminded you of an actor by daylight. 
His little row of foot-lights had burned 
itself out. But this is assuredly a 
more pedantic view of the case than 
any that Mlle. de Bergerac was capable 
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of taking. The Vicomte had but to 
learn his part and declaim it, and the 
illusion was complete. 

Mlle. de Bergerac may really have 
been a great simpleton, and my theory 
of her feelings — vague and imperfect 
as it is—may be put together quite 
after the fact. But I see you protest ; 
you glance at the picture; you frown. 
Cest bon; give me your hand. She 
received the Vicomte’s gallantries, then, 
with a modest, conscious dignity, and 
courtesied to exactly the proper depth 
when he made her one of his inimitable 
bows. 

One evening — it was, I think, about 
ten days after Coquelin’s arrival — she 
was sitting reading to my mother, who 
was ill in bed. The Vicomte had been 
dining with us, and after dinner we had 
gone into the drawing-room. At the 
drawing-room door Coquelin had made 
his bow to my father, and carried me off 
to his own apartment. Mlle. de Ber- 
gerac and the two gentlemen had gone 
into the drawing-room together. At 
dusk I had come back to the chateau, 
and, going up to my mother, had found 
her in company with her sister-in-law. 
In a few moments my father came in, 
looking stern and black. 

“Sister,” he cried, “why did you 
leave us alone in the drawing-room? 
Did n’t you see I wanted you to 
stay?” 

Mlle. de Bergerac laid down her book 
and looked at her brother before an- 
swering. “I had to come to my sis- 
ter,” she said: “I couldn’t leave her 
alone.” 

My mother, I’m sérry to say, was 
not always just to my aunt. She used 
to lose patience with her sister’s want 
of coquetry, of ambition, of desire to 
make much of herself. She divined 
wherein my aunt had offended. “ You 
*re very devoted to your sister, sudden- 
ly,” she said. “There are duties and 
duties, mademoiselle. I’m very much 
obliged to you for reading tome. You 
can put down the book.” 

“The Vicomte swore very hard when 
you went out,” my father went on. 

Mile. de Bergerac laid aside her book. 
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“Dear me !” she said, “if he was going 
to swear, it’s very well I went.” 

“ Are you afraid of the Vicomte?” 
said my mother. “ You’re twenty-two 
years old. You’re not a little girl.” 

“Ts she twenty-two?” cried my fa- 
ther. “I told him she was twenty- 
one.” 

“Frankly, brother,” said Mlle. de 
Bergerac, “ what does he want? Does 
he want to marry me?” 

My father stared a moment. 
dieu /” he cried. 

“She looks as if she didn’t believe 
it,’ said my mother. “Pray, did you 
ever ask him?” 

“No, madam; did you? You are 
very kind.” Mlle. de Bergerac was ex- 
cited ; her cheek flushed. 

“In the course of time,” said my fa- 
ther, gravely, “the Vicomte proposes 
to demand your hand.” 

“What is he waiting for?” 
Mile. de Bergerac, simply. 

“Fi donc, mademoiselle!” cried my 
mother. 

“He is waiting for M. de Sorbiéres 
to die,” said I, who had got ‘this bit of 
news from my mother’s waiting-wo- 
man. 

My father stared at me, half angri- 
ly; and then, —“ He expects to inher- 
it,” he said, boldly. “It’s a very fine 
property.” 

“He would have done better, it 
seems to me,” rejoined Mlle. de Ber- 
gerac, after a pause, “to wait till he 
had actually come into possession of 
1 

“™M. de Sorbitres,” cried my father, 
“has given him his word a dozen times 
over. Besides, the Vicomte loves you.” 

Mile. de Bergerac blushed, with a 
little smile, and as she did so her eyes 
fellon mine. Iwas standing gazing at 
her as a child gazes at a familiar friend 
who is presented to him in a new light. 
She put out her hand and drew me to- 
wards her. “The truth comes out of 
the mouths of children,” she said. 
“ Chevalier, does he love me?” 

“Stuff!” cried the Baronne; “one 
does n’t speak to children of such things 
A young girl should believe what she’s 
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told. I believed my mother when she 
told me that your brother loved me. 
He didn’t, but I believed it, and as far 
as ] know I’m none the worse for 
via 

For ten days after this I heard noth- 
ing more of Mlle. de Bergerac’s mar- 
riage, and I suppose that, childlike, I 
ceased to think of what I had already 
heard. One evening, about midsum- 
mer, M. de Treuil came over to supper, 
and announced that he was about to 
set out in company with poor M. de 
Sorbitres for some mineral springs in 
the South, by the use of which the lat- 
ter hoped to prolong his life. 

I remember that, while we sat at table, 
Coquelin was appealed to as an author- 
ity upon some topic broached by the 
Vicomte, on which he found himself at 
variance with my father. It was the 
first time, I fancy, that he had been so 
honored and that his opinions had been 
deemed worth hearing. The point un- 
der discussion must have related to the 
history of the American War, for Coque- 
lin spoke with the firmness and fulness 
warranted by personal knowledge. I 
fancy that he was a litle frightened by 
the sound of his own voice, but he ac- 
quitted himself with perfect good grace 
and success. We all sat attentive ; my 
mother even staring a little, surprised 
to find in a beggarly pedagogue a perfect 
beau diseur. My father, as became so 
great a gentleman, knew by a certain 
rough instinct when a man had some- 
thing amusing to say. He leaned back, 
with his hands in his pockets, listening 
and paying the poor fellow the tribute 
of a half-puzzled frown. The Vicomte, 
like a man of taste, was charmed. He 
told stories himself, he was a good 
judge. : 

After supper we went out on the 
terrace. It was a perfect summer 
night, neither too warm nor too cool. 
There was no moon, but the stars flung 
down their languid light, and the earth, 
with its great dark masses of vegeta- 
tion and the gently swaying tree-tops, 
seemed to answer back in a thousand 
vague perfumes. Somewhere, close at 
hand, out of an enchanted tree, a night- 
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ingale raved and carolled in delirious 
music. We had the good taste to 
listen in silence. My mother sat down 
on a bench against the house, and put 
out her hand and made my father sit 
beside her. Mlle. de Bergerac strolled 
to the edge of the terrace, and leaned 
against the balustrade, whither M. de 
Treuil soon followed her. She stood 
motionless, with her head raised, intent 
upon the music. The Vicomte seated 
himself upon the parapet, with his face 
towards her and his arms folded. He 
may perhaps have been talking, under 
cover of the nightingale. Coquelin 
seated himself near the other end of 
the terrace, and drew me between his 
knees. At last the nightingale ceased. 
Coquelin got up, and bade good night 
to the company, and made his way 
across the park to his lodge. I went 
over to my aunt and the Vicomte. 

“ M. Coquelin is a clever man,” said 
the Vicomte, as he disappeared down 
the avenue. ‘“ He spoke very well this 
svening.” 

“He never spoke so much before,” 
said I. ‘“He’s very shy.” 

“T think,” said my aunt, “he’s a 
little proud.” 

*T don’t understand,” said the Vi- 
comte, “how a man with any pride can 
put up with the place of a tutor. I had 
rather dig in the fields.” 

“The Chevalier is much obliged to 
you,” said my aunt, laughing. “In 
fact, M. Coquelin has to dig a little, 
has n’t he, Chevalier ? ” 

“Not at all,” said I. 
some plants in pots.” 

At this my aunt and the Vicomte 
began to laugh. “He keeps one pre- 
cious plant,” cried my aunt, tapping my 
face with her fan. 

At this moment my mother called 
me away. “He makes them laugh,” I 
heard her say to my father, as I went 
to her. 

“She had better laugh about it than 
cry,” said my father. 

Before long, Mlle. de Bergerac and 
her companion came back toward the 
house. 

, “*M. le Vicomte, brother,” said my 
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aunt, “invites me to go down and walk 
in the park. May I accept?” 

“By all means,” said my father. 
“You may go with the Vicomte as you 
would go with me.” 

“Ah!” said the Vicomte. 

“Come then, Chevalier,” said my 
aunt. “In my turn, I invite you.” 

“My son,” said the Baronne, “I 
forbid you.” 

‘“But my brother says,” rejoined 
Mile. tle Bergerac, “that I may go with 
M. de Treuil as I would go with him- 
self. He would not object to my tak- 
ing my nephew.” And she put out her 
hand. 

“One would think,” said my mother, 
“that you were setting out for Siberia.” 

“For Siberia!” cried the Vicomte, 
laughing ; O no!” 

I paused, undecided. But my father 
gave mea push. “ After all,” he said, 
Sits ‘better:” 

When I overtook my aunt and her 
lover, the latter, losing no time, ap- 
peared to have come quite to the point. 

“Your brother tells me, mademoi- 
selle,” he had begun, “that he has 
spoken to you.” 

The young girl was silent. 

“You may be indifferent,” pursued 
the Vicomte, “but I can’t believe you’re 
ignorant.” 

“My brother has spoken to me,” 
said Mlle. de Bergerac at last, with 
an apparent effort, —‘ my brother has 
spoken to me of his project.” 

“T’m very glad he seemed to you 
to have espoused my cause so warmly 
that you call it his own. I did my best 
to convince him that I possess what 
a person of your merit is entitled to 
exact of the man who asks her hand. 
In doing so, I almost convinced my- 
self. The point is now to convince 
you.” 

“T listen.” 

“You admit, then, that your mind is 
not made up in advance against me.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried my aunt, with 
some emphasis, “a poor girl like me 
doesn’t make up her mind. You 
frighten me, Vicomte. This is a se- 
rious question. I have the misfortune 
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to have no mother. I can only pray 
God. But prayer helps me not to 
choose, but only to be resigned.” 

“Pray often, then, mademoiselle. 
I’m not an arrogant lover, and since 
I have known you a little better, I have 
lost all my vanity. I’m not a good 
man nora wise one. I have no doubt 
you think me very light and foolish, 
but you can’t begin to know how light 
and foolish Iam. Marry me and you'll 
never know. If you don’t marry me, 
I’m afraid you'll never marry.” 

“ You’re very frank, Vicomte. If 
you think I’m afraid of never marrying, 
you’re mistaken. One can be very 
happy as an old maid. I spend six 
weeks every year with the ladies of the 
Visitation. Several of them are ex- 
cellent women, charming women. 
They read, they educate young girls, 
they visit the poor —” 

The Vicomte broke into a laugh. 
“They get up at five o’clock in the 
morning; they breakfast on boiled cab- 
bage; they make flannel waistcoats, 
and very good sweetmeats! Why do 
you talk so, mademoiselle ? Why do 
you say that you would like to lead 
such a life? One might almost believe 
itis coquetry. Zenez, I believe it’s ig- 
norance, — ignorance of your own feel- 
ings, your own nature, and your own 
needs.” M. de Treuil paused a mo- 
ment, and, although I had a very imper- 
fect notion of the meahing of his words, 
Iremember being struck with the vehe- 
ment look of his pale face, which seemed 
fairly to glow in the darkness. Plain- 
ly, he was in love. “ You are not made 
for solitude,” he went on; “you are 
not made to be buried in a dingy old 
chateau, in the depths of a ridiculous 
province. You are made for the world, 
for the court, for pleasure, to be loved, 
admired, and envied. No, you don’t 
know yourself, nor does Bergerac know 
you, nor his wife! I, at least, appre- 
ciate you. I know that you are su- 
premely beautiful —” 

“Vicomte,” said Mlle. de Bergerac, 
“you forget — the child.” 

“Hang the child! Why did you 
bring him along? You are no child. 
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You can understand me. You are a 
woman, full of intelligence and good- 
ness and beauty. They don’t know 
you here, they think you a little demoi- 
selle in pinafores. Before Heaven, ma- 
demoiselle, there is that about you, — 
I see it, I feel it here at your side, in 
this rustling darkness,—there is that 
about you that a man would gladly die 
for.” . 

Mile. de Bergerac interrupted him 
with energy. “You talk extravagantly. 
I don’t understand you; you frighten 
met’ 

*T talk as I feel. I frighten you? 
So much the better. I wish to stir 
your heart and get some answer to the 
passion of my own.” 

Mile. de Bergerac was silent a mo- 
ment, as if collecting her thoughts. 
“Tf I talk with you on this subject, I 
must do it with my wits about me,” 
she said at last. “I must know exactly 
what we each mean.” 

“Tt’s plain then that I can’t hope to 
inspire you with any degree of affec- 
tion.” 

“One doesn’t promise to love, Vi- 
comte ; I can only answer for the pres- 
ent. My heart is so full of good wishes 
toward you that it costs me compara- 
tively little to say I don’t love you.” 

* And anything I may say of my own 
feelings will make no difference to 
you?” 

, “You have said you love me. 
it rest there.” 

“But you look as if you doubted my 
word.” 

“You can’t see how I look; Vi- 
comte, I believe you.” 

“Wellthen, there is one point gained. 
Let us pass to the others. I’m thirty 
years old. I have a very good name 
and a very bad reputation. I honestly 
believe that, though I ’ve fallen below 
my birth, I ’ve kept above my fame. I 
believe that I have no vices of temper ; 
1’m neither brutal, nor jealous, nor mi- 
serly. As for my fortune, I’m obliged 
to admit that it consists chiefly in my 
expectations. My actual property is 
about equal to your brother’s, and you 
know how your sister-in-law is obliged 
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to live. My expectations are thought 
particularly good. My great-uncle, M. 
de Sorbitres, possesses, chiefly in landed 
estates, a fortune of some three millions 
of livres. I have no important com- 
petitors, either in blood or devotion. 
He is eighty-seven years old and para- 
lytic, and within the past year I have 
been laying siege to his favor with such 
constancy that his surrender, like his 
extinction, is only a question of time. 
I received yesterday a summons to go 
with him to the Pyrenees, to drink 
certain medicinal waters. The least he 
can do, on my return, is to make mea 
handsome allowance, which with my 
own revenues will make — ex attendant 
better things—a sufficient income for 
a reasonable couple.” 

There was a pause of some moments, 
during which we slowly walked along 
in the obstructed starlight, the silence 
broken only by the train of my aunt’s 
dress brushing against the twigs and 
pebbles. 

“What a pity,” she said, at last, 
“that you are not able to speak of all 
this good fortune as in the present 
rather than in the future.” 

“There it is! Until I came to know 
you, I had no thoughts of marriage. 
What did I want of wealth? If five 
years ago I had foreseen this moment, 
I should stand here with something 
better than promises.” 

“Well, Vicomte,” pursued the young 
girl, with singular composure, ‘“ you do 
me the honor to think very well of me: 
I hope you will not be vexed to find 
that prudence is one of my virtues. If 
I marry, I wish to marry well. It’s 
not only the husband, but the marriage 
that counts. In accepting you as you 
stand, I should make neither a senti- 
mental match nor a brilliant one.” 

“Excellent. I love you, prudence 
and all. Say, then, that I present my- 
self here three months hence with the 
titles and tokens of property amount- 
ing to a million and a half of livres, 
will you consider that I am a farté 
sufficiently brilliant to make you forget 
that you don’t love me ?” 

“T should never forget that.” 
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“Well, nor I either. It makes asort 
of sorrowful harmony! If three months 
hence, I repeat, I offer you a fortune 
instead of this poor empty hand, will 
you accept the one for the sake of the 
other?” 

My aunt stopped short in the path. 
“T hope, Vicomte,” she said, with much 
apparent simplicity, “that you are go- 
ing to do nothing indelicate.” 

“God forbid, mademoiselle! It shall 
be a clean hand and a clean fortune.” 

“Tf you ask then a promise, a 
pledge —” 

“You Il not give it. I ask then only 
for a little hope. Give it in what form 
you will.” 

We walked a few steps farther and 
came out from among the shadows, 
beneath the open sky. The voice of 
M. de Treuil, as he uttered these words, 
was low and deep and tender and full 
of entreaty. Mlle. de Bergerac can- 
not but have been deeply moved. I 
think she was somewhat awe-struck at 
having called up such a force of devo- 
tion in a nature deemed cold and in- 
constant. She put out her hand. “TI 
wish success to any honorable efforts. 
In any case you will be happier for 
your wealth. In one case it will get 
you a wife, and in the other it will con- 
sole you.” 

“Console me! I shall hate it, de- 
spise it, and throw it into the sea!” 

Mile. de Bergerac had no intention, 
of course, of leaving her companion 
under an illusion. “Ah, but under- 
stand, Vicomte,” she said, “I make no 
promise. My brother claims the right 
to bestow my hand. If he wishes our 
marriage now, of course he will wish it 
three months hence. I have never 
gainsaid him.” 

“From now to three months a great 
deal may happen.” 

*“ To you perhaps, but not to me.” 

“ Are you going to your friends of 
the Visitation ? ” 

“No, indeed. I have 
spend the summer in a cloister. 
fer the green fields.” 

“Well, then, wa for the green fields! 
They ’re the next best thing. I rec- 
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ommend you to the Chevalier’s pro- 
tection.” 

We had made half the circuit of the 
park, and turned into an alley which 
stretched away towards the house, and 
about midway in its course separated 
into two paths, one leading to the main 
avenue, and the other to the little pa- 
vilion inhabited by Coquelin. At the 
point where the alley was divided stood 
an enormous oak of great circumference, 
with a circular bench surrounding its 
trunk. It occupied, I believe, the cen- 
tral point of the whole domain. As we 
reached the oak, I looked down along 
the footpath towards the pavilion, and 
saw Coquelin’s light shining in one of 
the windows. I immediately proposed 
that we should pay him a visit. My 
aunt objected, on the ground that he 
was doubtless busy and would not 
thank us for interrupting him. And 
then, when I insisted, she said it was 
not proper. 

“ How not proper ?” 

“Tt’s not proper for me. A lady 
does n’t visit young men in their own 
apartments.” 

At this the Vicomte cried out. He 
was partly amused, I think, at my aunt’s 
attaching any compromising power to 
poor little Coquelin, and partly annoyed 
at her not considering his own com- 
pany, in view of his pretensions, a suffi- 
cient guaranty. 

“T should think,” he said, “ that with 
the Chevalier and me you might ven- 
ture —” 

“ As you please, then,” said my aunt. 
And I accordingly led the way to my 
governor’s abode. 

It was a small edifice of a single 
floor, standing prettily enough among 
the trees, and still habitable, although 
very much in disrepair. It had been 
built by that same ancestor to whona 
Bergerac was indebted, in the absence 
of several of the necessities of life, for 
many of its elegant superfluities, and 
had been designed, I suppose, as a 
scene of pleasure,—such pleasure as 
he preferred to celebrate elsewhere 
than beneath the roof of his domicile. 
Whether it had ever been used I know 
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not; but it certainly had very little of 
the look of a pleasure-house. Such 
furniture as it had once possessed had 
long since been transferred to the needy 
saloons of the chateau, and it now 
looked dark and bare and cold. In 
front, the shrubbery had been left to 
grow thick and wild and almost to- 
tally to exclude the light from the win- 
dows; but behind, outside of the two 
rooms which he occupied, and which 
had been provided from the chateau 
with the articles necessary for comfort, 
Coquelin had obtained my father’s per- 
mission to effect a great clearance in 
the foliage, and he now enjoyed plenty 
of sunlight and a charming view of the 
neighboring country. It was in the 
larger of these two rooms, arranged as 
a sort of study, that we found him. 

He seemed surprised and somewhat 
confused by our visit, but he very soon 
recovered himself sufficiently to do the 
honors of his little establishment. 

“It was an idea of my nephew,” said 
Mile. de Bergerac. ‘“ We were walking 
in the park, and he saw your light. 
Now that we are here, Chevalier, what 
would you have us do?” 

“ M. Coquelin has some very pretty 
things to show you,” said I. 

Coquelin turned very red. “ Pretty 
things, Chevalier? Pray, what do you 
mean? I have some of your nephew’s 
copy-books,” he said, turning to my 
aunt. 

“ Nay, you have some of your own,” 
I cried. “ He has books full of draw- 
ings, made by himself.” 

* Ah, you draw ?” said the Vicomte. 

“ M. le Chevalier does me the honor 
to think so. My drawings are meant 
for no critics but children.” 

“In the way of criticism,” said my 
aunt, gently, “we too are children. 
Her beautiful eyes, as she uttered 
these words, must have been quite as 
gentle as her voice. Coquelin looked 
at her, thinking very modestly of his 
little pictures, but loth to refuse the 
first request she had ever made him. 

“Show them, at any rate,” said the 
Vicomte, in a somewhat peremptory 
tone. In those days, you see, a man 
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occupying Coquelin’s place was ex- 
pected to hold all his faculties and tal- 
ents at the disposal of his patron, and it 
was thought an unwarrantable piece of 
assumption that he should cultivate 
any of the arts for his own peculiar de- 
lectation. In withholding his drawings, 
therefore, it may have seemed to the 
Vicomte that Coquelin was unfaithful 
to the service to which he was held, — 
that, namely, of instructing, diverting, 
and edifying the household of Bergerac. 
Coquelin went to a little cupboard in 
the wall, and took out three small al- 
bums and a couple of portfolios. Mlle. 
de Bergerac sat down at the table, and 
Coquelin drew up the lamp and placed 
his drawings before her. He turned 
them over, and gave such explanations 
as seemed necessary. I have only my 
childish impressions of the character 
of these sketches, which, in my eyes, 
of course, seemed prodigiously clever. 
What the judgment of my compan- 
ions was worth I know not, but they 
appeared very well pleased. The Vi- 
comte probably knew a good sketch 
from a poor one, and he very good-na- 
turedly pronounced my tutor an ex- 
tremely knowing fellow. Coquelin had 
drawn anything and everything, — 
peasants and dumb brutes, landscapes 
and Parisian types and figures, taken 
indifferently from high and low life. 
But the best pieces in the collection 
were a series of illustrations and remi- 
niscences of his adventures with the 
American army, and of the figures and 
episodes he had observed in the Colo- 
nies. They were for the most part 
rudely enough executed, owing to his 
want of time and-materials, but they 
were full of fzesse and character. M. 
de Treuil was very much amused at the 
rude equipments of your ancestors. 
There were sketches of the enemy too, 
whom Coquelin had apparently not been 
afraid to look in the face. While he 
was turning over these designs for 
Mile. de Bergerac, the Vicomte took up 
one of his portfolios, and, after a short 
inspection, drew from it, with a cry of 
surprise, a large portrait in pen and ink. 
“ Tiens/” said 1; it's my aunt!” 
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Coquelin turned pale. Mlle. de Ber- 
gerac looked at him, and turned the 
least bit red. As for the Vicomte, he 
never changed color. There was no 
eluding the fact that it was a likeness, 
and Coquelin had to pay the penalty 
of his skill. 

“«T did n’t know,” he said, at random, 
“that it was in that portfolio. Do you 
recognize it, mademoiselle ?” 

“Ah,” said the Vicomte, dryly, “ M. 
Coquelin meant to hide it.” 

“It’s too pretty to hide,” said my 
aunt ; “and yet it’s too pretty to show. 
It’s flattered.” 

“Why should I have flattered you, 
mademoiselle ?” asked Coquelin. “ You 
were never to see it.” 

“That’s what it is, mademoiselle,” 
said the Vicomte, “to have such daz- 
zling beauty. It penetrates the world. 
Who knows where you'll find it re- 
flected next?” 

However pretty a compliment this 
may have been to Mile. de Bergerac, it 
was cecidedly a back-handed blow to 
Coquelin. The young girl perceived 
that he felt it. 

She rose to her feet. ‘“ My beauty,” 
she said, with a slight tremor in her 
voice, “would be a small thing without 
M. Coquelin’s talent. We are much 
obliged to you. I hope that you'll 
bring your pictures to the chateau, so 
that we may look at the rest.” 

“ Are you going to leave him this ?” 
asked M. de Treuil, holding up the 
portrait. 

“Tf M. Coquelin will give it to me, I 
shall be very glad to have it.” 

“One does n’t keep one’s own por- 
trait,” said the Vicomte. “It ought to 
belong to me.” In those days, before 
the invention of our sublime machinery 
for the reproduction of the human face, 
a young fellow was very glad to have 
his mistress’s likeness in pen and ink. 

But Coquelin had no idea of contrib- 
uting to the Vicomte’s gallery. “ Ex- 
cuse me,” he said, gently, but looking 
the nobleman in the face. “ The picture 
isn’t good enough for Mlle. de Ber- 
gerac, but it’s too good for any one 
else” ; and he drew it out of the other's 
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hands, tore it across, and applied it to 
the flame of the lamp. 

We went back to the chateau in si- 
lence. The drawing-room was empty ; 
but as we went in, the Vicomte took a 
lighted candle from a table and raised 
it to the young girl's face. “ Pardlen/” 
he exclaimed, “ the vagabond had looked 
at you to good purpose !” 

Mlle. de Bergerac gave a half-con- 
fused laugh. “At any rate,” she said, 
“She did n’t hold a candle to me as if I 
were my old smoke-stained grandame, 
yonder!” and she blew out the light. 
“T°ll call my brother,” she said, prepar- 
ing to retire. . 

“4 moment,” said her lover; “I 
shall not see you for some weeks. I 
shall start to-morrow with my uncle. 
I shall think of you by day, and dream 
of you by night. And meanwhile I 
shall very much doubt whether you 
think of me.” 


Mile.de Bergerac smiled. “ Doubt, 


doubt. It will help you to pass the 
time. With faith alone it would hang 


very heavy.” 
“It seems hard,” pursued M. de 
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Treuil, “that I should give you so 
many pledges, and that you should give 
me none.” 

“T give all I ask.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, ask for 
something!” 

* Your kind words are all I want.’ 

“Then give me some kind word 
yourself.” 

“© What shall I say, Vicomte ?” 

“ Say, — say that you ll wait for me.” 

They were standing in the centre of 
the great saloon, their figures reflected 
by the light of a couple of candles in the 
shining inlaid floor. Mlle. de Bergerac 
walked away a few steps with a look of 
agitation. Then turning about, “ Vi- 
comte,” she asked, in a deep, full voice, 
“do you truly love me?” 

“ Ah, Gabrielle!” cried the young 
man. 

I take it that no woman can hear her 
baptismal name uttered for the first 
time as that of Mile. de Bergerac then 
came from her suitor’s lips without be- 
ing thrilled with joy and pride. 

“Well, M. de Treuil,” she said, “I 
will wait for you.” 


THREE YEARS AS A NEGRO MINSTREL. 


ig eee minstrels were, I think, 
more highly esteemed at the time 
of which I am about to write than they 
are now; atleast, I thought more of 
them then, both as individuals and as 
ministers to public amusement, than I 
ever have since. ‘The first troupe of 
the kind I saw was the old “ Kunkels,” 
and I can convey no idea of the pleas- 
urable thrill I felt at the banjo solo 
and the plantation jig. I resolved on 
the spot to be a negro minstrel. Mr. 
Ford, in whose theatre President Lin- 
coln was assassinated, was, I believe, 
the agent of this company. I made 
known my ambition to that gentleman 
and to Mr. Kunkel himself, ahd they 
promised, no doubt, as the best means 


of getting rid of me, to take me with 
them the next year. Meantime I bought 
a banjo, and had pennies screwed on 
the heels of my boots, and practised 
“Jorcan” on the former, and the “ Ju- 
ba” dance with the latter, till my board- 
ing-house keeper gave me warning. I 
think there is scarcely a serious friend 
of mine acquainted with me at that 
period, who does not remember me 
with sorrow and vexation. The racket 
that I made at all houts and in all 
places can be accounted for only by the 
youthful zeal with which I “ practised,” 
and which I despair of describing in 
anything so cold as words. 

T was then in my twelfth year, and 
my own master. At the mature age of 
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eleven, I had run away from Buffalo, 
N. Y., where I had been placed at 
school, and travelled during six months 
all over the Western lakes, with one suit 
of clothes, a solitary shirt, and a cash 
capital of five copper cents. I was 
impelled by the same romantic instincts, 
I suppose, which at twenty, prompted 
me to undertake the “barefooted” tour 
of Europe, on the sum of one hundred 
and eighty-one dollars in United States 
currency. In which of these two adven- 
turous enterprises I came nearer starv- 
ing to death it would be difficult now 
to say. I had no parents to grieve 
after me, and knew little and cared 
less about the broad prairie in Ohio 
which was my patrimony and place of 
nativity. It was my relatives from 
whom I fled and to whom I never re- 
turned. 

Towards the close of my eleventh 
year, I found myself possessor of a con- 
siderable sum of money in bank, which 
I had made out of my five coppers, after 
carrying them through all the hunger 
and squalor of my six months’ wander- 
ing. (I had these coppers, I remember, 
in one pocket —it was also the only 
pocket — of my ragged pantaloons, in 
the dusk of that summer evening when 
I escaped from the benevolent gentle- 
man, at Detroit, who purposed taking 
me to the House of Vagrancy.) I had 
made my money by selling papers and 
books on the lake steamer Northern 
Indiana, commanded by the late Cap- 
tain Pheatt. I mention this kindly old 
gentleman, because he suffered a great 
deal from my early penchant to perform 
the clog-dance on the thin deck above 
his state-room. It is unnecessary to 
repeat here the eager and emphatic 
remonstrances which the good captain 
would make, when I had inadvertently 
seized the occasion of his ‘‘ watch be- 
low” to shuffle him out of a profound 
sleep. Just before the steamer was 
laid up for the winter, I had taken my 
leave of her at Toledo, Ohio, where I 
was boarding and going to school on 
my earnings when I met Messrs. Ford 
and Kunkel. About the same time my 
landlady gave me warning to take my- 
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self and banjo and obstreperous feet 
out of her house. 

In the course of a month or two, 
I left school that I might have more 
time to devote to minstrelsy. I found 
another boarding-house, however, where 
the plastering of the apartment below 
mine was proof against the coppers on 
my heels and the complicated shuffles 
of “Juba,” and organized a band of 
boys into a minstrel troupe, and ap- 
pointed myself musical director, though 
I knew no more of music than of 
chemistry. I spent my money for in- 
struments for the company, and for fur- 
niture to deck the room in which we 
met for rehearsal. The musical instru- 
ments, however, were the least of the 
expense, since these consisted, if I well 
recollect, of the banjo before mentioned, 
three sets of bones, a tambourine, a 
triangle, and an accordion. With these, 
nevertheless, we succeeded in making 
it very unpleasant for some quiet-lov- 
ing Teutons, who were accustomed to 
dream over their beer at a Wirthschaft 
in the same wooden building, and in- 
deed just under the apartment in which 
we rehearsed every evening. On cer- 
tain occasions, when I executed my 
“ Juba ” dance, or in company with 
others performed the Virginia Walk- 
around, these honest Germans would 
leave their beer, and sometimes their 
hats and pipes, behind them in terror, 
and rush precipitately into the middle 
of the street. There they would stand 
and gaze in silent amazement up at the 
windows, or utter their surprise and 
wrath at the proceedings in the expres- 
sive, speech of fatherland. The host, 
a portly gentleman with a red nose, re- 
monstrated with us about four times a 
week, to little purpose. The owner of 
the building also remonstrated, but we 
had rented the apartment and would not 
leave till our time was out. We were 
constrained, however, to forego our jig 
and Walk-around. Still our music and 
singing, to which we were now confined, 
came near breaking up the poor retail 
Gambrinus of the saloon beneath. His 
“stem-guests ” fell off one by one and 
sought a quieter neighborhood for their 
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evening potations. It was only the 
bravest of them that could be prevailed 
upon to return for anything more than 
their hats and pipes, after having been 
driven into the street on any of our 
siege-nights. 

The best praise I can give to the 
young gentleman who played the accor- 
dion’is, that he was worthy to be under 
such a musical director as myself. He 
could play only one tune from begin- 
ning to end, and that was the “ Gum- 
Tree Canoe.” Now it happened none 
of us could sing the song, which, as is 
well known, is of the slow, melancholy, 
sentimental order ; so this single tune 
would have been of very little benefit to 
us, had we not, luckily, pressed it into the 
incongruous double service of opening 
overture and closing quickstep. The 
songs that we sang, or attempted to 
sing, were executed to the accompani- 
ment of the three sets of bones, the 
tambourine, triangle, and banjo, with an 
uncertain ghostly second on the accor- 
dion, which, being the same for all 
tunes and following no lead whatever, 
was of a sufficiently lugubrious and 
dismal nature, when it was not wholly 
drowned by the clangor of the other 
instruments. My company, it must be 
confessed, had zeal, but little talent. I 
spent what was left of my summer's 
earnings before I could get them up to 
a point that would, in my judgment, 
warrant a hope of success, should we 
give the public exhibition for which my 
minstrels were clamorously ambitious. 
After many long months of fruitless trial, 
the rent for our room becoming due, 
our furniture and instruments were 
seized; the landlord turned us out of 
doors ; the German beer-seller crossed 
himself thankfully; and I was as com- 
pletely ruined as many a manager before 
me. 

It may as well be owned that I had 
no natural aptness for the banjo, and 
was always an indifferent player; but 
for dancing I had, I am confident, such 
a remarkable gift as few have ever had. 
Up to this day, I do not think I ever 
have seen a step done by man or wo- 
man that I could not do as soon as I 
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saw it, —not saying, of course, how 
gracefully. I am not, however, so vain 
or proud of this gift as I used to be, 
and should hardly have written the 
foregoing sentence at all, had it not 
seemed necessary to a proper under- 
standing of subsequent passages in this 
narrative. 

I was still so small of stature, and yet 
capable of producing so much noise 
with the coppers on my heels, that, by 
the wholesale clerks and young bloods 
about town, I was considered in the 
light of a prodigy, and made to shuffle 
my feet at almost all hours and in 
almost all localities. It was by this 
means, at some place of convivial resort, 
that I attracted the notice and admira- 
tion of a conductor on the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana Rail- 
road. He determined to have so much 
talent with him all the time, and pre- 
vailed upon me to be his train-boy. 
Here, as on the lake, I had the exclu- 
sive privilege of selling books and pa- 
pers to the passengers. The great 
railways were not then farmed by a sin- 
gle person or firm as now. I was my 
own agent and the regulator of my own 
prices and profits. Both of these lat- 
ter I found it convenient to make large, 
and was again the possessor of more 
money than I cared to spend. It was 
my business to carry water through 
the cars at stated intervals. Ona day 
train, I could afford to perform my duty 
with promptness, when I had sufficient- 
ly worried the passengers with my mer- 
chandise. But ona night train — which 
came to my lot just as often as a day 
train —I took a more lucrative and, I 
fear, less reputable means of quenching 
the thirst of travellers. There were no 
sleeping-cars in those times, and, I be- 
lieve, no water-tanks in the passenger- 
cars. My memory may fail me in this 
matter of the water-tanks, but I am 
certain that I never filled them, if there 
were any on our road. I don’t know 
whether more people travelled then 
than now, but I remember the trains 
were exceeding long ones in those hot 
summer nights, and the people became 
terribly thirsty. And this is the way I 
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comforted them. Taking a barrel of 
water, a pailful of brown sugar, and a 
proper amount of a well-known acid, 
I concocted lemonade which I sold 
through the train for five cents a glass. 
When thirsty lips asked piteously for 
water, I would tell the sufferer, with 
perfect truth, that there was not a drop 
of pure water left on the train. I blush 
to write that I sometimes sold fifteen 
dollars’ worth of this vile compound in 
a night. I was taught how to prepare 
it by a man who travelled with a circus, 
and who assured me that all his ice-cold 
lemonade was concocted in the same 
way; and that, far from having killed 
anybody, it gave perfect satisfaction to 
the gentlemen and ladies from the coun- 
try, who were his principal customers. 
The only excuse I have to offer for my- 
self now, is that I was not conscious 
then how great a villain I really was. 
Towards the middle of the summer, 
the cholera became so prevalent in the 
Western cities that I thought it prudent 
to retire from the active life of a train- 
boy, and live quietly on my earnings. I 
settled myself, therefore, ata fashionable 
boarding-house in Toledo. Here the 
landlady, fearful of the dust and anxious 
for the integrity of her carpet, made a 
remarkable compromise with me to the 
glory of wsthetics. Whenever there 
was a pressing request from the board- 
ers for me to exercise my feet, she 
would bustle in with a large roll of oil- 
cloth, and spread it uncomplainingly on 
the parlor floor, near the piano to the 
music of which I danced. This was, 1 
think, the first introduction of clogs as 
a drawing-room entertainment. I scon 
came to be invited out as a sort of cub- 
lion; and thus it happened that the 
rumor and dust of my accomplishments 
spread gradually throughout the city. 
One evening I strolled into what is 
now the St. Nicholas, and stepping to 
the bar which came just up to my ju- 
venile shoulders, I demanded authori- 
tatively of the bar-tender if he had any 
good pale brandy. He said that he 
had. I told him in the same impera- 
tive tone to give me a ten-cent drink, 
“and none of his instant-death kind 
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either.” This made somewhat of a 
sensation among the frequenters of that 
fashionable resort. They evidently mis- 
took this brandy-bibbing as a swagger- 
ing habit of mine; whereas, I was hon- 
estly prescribing for myself what had 
been recommended to me as the best 
preventive of cholera. Having swal- 
lowed and paid for the brandy, I -was 
preparing to withdraw, when I heard 
this dialogue going on behind me : — 

“Who for pity’s sake is that?” 

“That? why, that’s just the boy you 
want. But can’t he dance though!” 

Turning, 1 saw a couple of well- 
dressed men seated together at the end 
of the room. I had barely time to ob- 
serve that one was a stranger to me, 
when the other called me to him and 
introduced me to Johnny Booker. Now 
I had heard the songs, then popular, 
“ Meet Johnny Booker in the Bowling 
Green,” and * Johnny Booker help dis 
nigger” ; and when I was aware that I 
was standing before the person to whose 
glory these lyrics had been written, I 
was very much abashed. I looked up- 
ona great negro minstrel as unquestion- 
ably the greatest man on earth, and it 
was some time before 1 could answer 
his questions intelligibly. In the course 
of a few minutes, however, | was con- 
ducted into a private room, where | was 
made to dance “Juba” to the time 
which the comedian himself gave me by 
means of his two hands and one foot, 
and which is technically called “ pat- 
ting.” My performance, itseems, was 
satisfactory, for I was engaged on the 
spot. Mr. Booker was then waiting for 
the rest of his company to join him ; and 
when they arrived, I was instituted jig- 
dancer to the troupe, with a weekly sal- 
ary of five dollars and all my travelling 
expenses. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the gratified] ambition with which I pre- 
pared for my first appearance on the 
stage. The great Napoleon, in the 
coronation robes which can be seen any 
day in the Tuileries, was not prouder 
or happier than I when I made my ini- 
tial bow before the foot-lights, in my 
small Canton flannel knee-pants, cheap 
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lace, gold tinsel, corked face, and woolly 
wig. I do not remember any embar- 
rassment, for I was only doing in pub- 
lic what I had already done for the 
majority of the audience in private. If 
T had acquitted myself much worse than 
T really did, my debut would still, I am 
convinced, have been considered a suc- 
cess. So great, indeed, was the local 
pride of the good Toledans in their 
infant phenomenon, that after the com- 
pany had exhibited a week, my name — 
or rather the wove de guerre which I had 
assumed — was put up for a benefit. 
On that day, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing hung across the street, on a 
large canvas, a water-color representa- 
tion of myself, with one arm and one 
leg elevated, in the act of performing 
“Juba” over the heads and carts and 
carriages of the passers-by. At night 
the house was crowded, and I was 
called out three times ; but what after- 
wards struck me as unaccountably odd 
was, that I received not one cent from 
the proceeds of this benefit. . When my 
salary was paid me, at the end of the 
next week, I was assured that “ this ben- 
efit business ” was a mere trick of the 
trade, and I was forced to content my- 
self with the fact that I had learned 
something in my new profession. 

We now started on our travels, stay- 
ing from one night to a week in a city, 
according, to its size, stopping always 
at the best hotels, and leading the mer- 
riest af lives generally. I had the addi- 
tional glory of being stared at as the 
youthful prodigy by day, and of having 
more than my share of applause, ac- 
companied sometimes with quarter-dol- 
lars, bestowed on meat night. There 
was in Our troupe a remarkable char- 
acter by the name of Frank Lynch, 
who played the tambourine and banjo. 
He and the celebrated Diamond had 
been in their youth among the first and 
greatest of dancers. Too portly now 
to endure sustained effort with his feet, 
he was yet an excellent instructor ; and 
I was constantly under his training. 

Lynch and I were together in anoth- 
er troupe afterwards. I never knew 
him, in all the time of our association, 
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to talk ten minutes without telling some 
story, and that always about something 
which had happened to him person- 
ally in the show business. In the long 
nights, when we had to wait for cars 
or steamboats, he would sit down, and, 
taking up one theme, would string 
all his stories on that, and that alone, 
for hours. His manner would make 
the merest commonplace amusing. We 
had been together a year or more, I 
think, when Barnum’s Autobiography 
cameout. I shall never forget my com- 
rade’s indignation when he read that 
passage of the book which runs some- 
thing in this way: “ Here I picked up 
one Francis Lynch, an orphan vaga- 
bond,” &c., &. It was really danger- 
ous aiter that for a man to own, in his 
presence, to having read the life of the 
great showman. Henceforth, Lynch 
omitted all his stories about the time 
when he and P. T. Barnum used to 
black their faces together. 

Lynch professed to live in Boston, 
though he had not been there in fifteen 
years. During all this time, he had 
been earnestly trying to get back to 
his home. He would often spend mon- 
ey enough in a night to take him to 
Boston from almost any place in the 
broad Union, and back again, and then 
lament his folly for the next week. 
Once he left our company at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the express purpose of going 
back to Boston. Unfortunately a night 
intervened, and, in the middle of it, the 
whole Weddell House was aroused 
from its slumbers by poor Lynch in 
the last stage of intoxication, vocifer- 
ating at the top of his lungs that he 
had been robbed of the money with 
which he was going back to Boston. 
By some means, he had got hold of a 
lighted candle without a candlestick, 
and with this he purposed to search 
the house. The clerks and porters 
were called out of bed, and, led by 
Lynch with his flickering taper, came 
in melancholy procession up the long 
stairs to the rooms occupied by our 
troupe. Lynch insisted that we should 
all be searched,—a whim in which, 
under the circumstances, we thought it 
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best to humor him. This having been 
done, without finding his lost treasure, 
he bolted the doors, and proceeded to 
examine the surprised clerks and por- 
ters. Meeting with the same ill suc- 
cess, he finally threw himself in despair 
upon his bed, and wailed himself to 
sleep. The next morning he found all 
the money which he had not spent in 
the side pocket of his overcoat, where 
he had carelessly thrust it himself. And 
his joy was so great at this, and his 
sorrow so lively when told that he had 
searched us all, that he insisted on 
spending what money was left to cele- 
brate his good luck and the triumph 
of our honesty. 

Lynch never got back to Boston. 
He died several years ago, somewhere 
out in the far West. Since then it has 
transpired that Barnum was wrong in 
calling him an orphan, at least; for his 
father sought him a long time, before 
hearing of his death, to bestow upon 
the poor fellow a considerable fortune 
that had been left him by some rela- 
tive. 

Johnny Booker was ‘the stage man- 
ager of the company with which I left 
Toledo. Our first business manager 
and proprietor was a noble-hearted fel- 
low, who has since distinguished him- 
self as a colonel in the late war; but 
the managership changed hands after a 
while, and we finally arrived at Pitts- 
burg. Here we played a week to poor 
houses, and, one morning, awoke to 
find that our manager had decamped 
without paying our hotel bills. When 
this became known, through the papers 
or in some other way, the landlord got 
out an attachment on our baggage. 
The troupe was disbanded, of course. 
When, therefore, I desired to take my 
trunk and go home, the hotel-keeper 
told me that | could do so as soon as 
I paid the bills of the whole company. 
This was appalling. After a great deal 
of wrangling, the landlord was con- 
vinced at last that he could hold us 
responsible only for our individual in- 
debtedness. Accordingly Mr. Booker, 
Mr. Kneeland, a violinist, and myself 
were allowed to pay our bills and de- 
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part with our baggage. I never learned 
exactly how the greater part of the com- 
pany escaped, but it certainly could 
not have been by discharging their ac- 
counts ; for they were generally of that 
reckless disposition which scorns to 
have any cash on hand, or to remember 
where it has been deposited. The sen- 
timental ballad-singer,—the one who 
was the most careful of his scarfs, the 
set of his attire, and the combing and 
curling of his hair; and who used to 
volunteer to stand at the door in the 
early part of the evening, and pass pro- 
grammes to the ladies as they came 
into the hall, — this languishing fellow, 
Tam sorry to say, was obliged to leave 
his trunks and the greater part of his 
wardrobe behind him in the hands of 
the inexorable landlord. Frank Lynch 
had led this nomadic life so long that 
he never carried any trunk with him. 
He had already sacrificed too much, 
he averred, to the rapaciousness of 
hotel-keepers and the villany of fly-by- 
night managers. He contented him- 
self, therefore, with two champagne- 
baskets, one of which, containing his 
stage-wardrobe, always went directly 
to the hall where we were to play, while 
the other, containing his linen, went to 
the hotel, where, in company with the 
baggage of the whole troupe, it excited 
no suspicion. Whether or not Lynch 
left one of his champagne-baskets with 
the Pittsburg landlord, I cannot say. 
When I next heard of him, he was at 
Cincinnati in search of an engagement. 
The two gentlemen with whom I left 
Pittsburg accompanied me to Toledo, 
where Mr. Booker set to work to get 
up another company. Lynch was ac- 
cordingly sent for, Mr. Edwin Deaves, 
also a member of the former troupe, — 
and now, by the way, a veteran scenic 
artist at San Francisco, — was brought 
from some other place; and the “ Book- 
er ‘Troupe ” set out on its travels. 

This company prided itself on its 
sobriety and gentlemanly conduct. It 
was the business of the four other 
members to keep poor Lynch straight, 
and if, in the endeavor, some of them 
occasionally fell themselves, it was put 
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down to the reckless good-fellowship 
of the merry veteran, and hushed up as 
expeditiously as possible. There were 
so few of us, that we could afford to go 
to smaller towns than the other troupe 
had ever visited. It was deemed a good 
advertisement, as well as in some meta- 
physical way conducive to the *orale 
of the company, to dress as nearly alike 
as we could, when off the stage. This 
had the effect, as will be readily under- 
stood, of pointing me out more promi- 
nently than ever as the juvenile prod- 
igy, whose portrait and assumed name 
were plastered about over the walls of 
the towns and cities through which we 
took our triumphal march. The first 
part of our performances we gave with 
white faces, and I had so improved my 
opportunities that I was now able to 
appear as the Scotch girl in plaid petti- 
coats, who executes the inevitable High- 
land fling in such exhibitions. By 
practising in my room through many 
tedious days, I learned to knock and 
spin and toss about the tambourine on 
the end of my forefinger; and, having 
rehearsed a budget of stale jokes, I was 
promoted to be one of the “end-men ” 
in the first part of the negro perform- 
ances. Lynch, who could do anything, 
from a solo on the penny trumpet to 
an obligato on the double-bass, was at 
the same time advanced to play the 
second violin, as this made more music 
and helped fill up the stage. In addi- 
tion to my jig, I now appeared in all 
sorts of fas de deux, took the principal 
lady part in negro ballets, and danced 
“Lucy Long.” I am told that I looked 
the wench admirably. 

The ‘Booker Troupe ” wandered all 
over the Western country, travelling at 
all hours of night and day and in all 
manner of conveyances, from the best 
to the worst. The life was so exciting, 
and I was so young, that I was proba- 
bly as happy as an itinerant mortal can 
be in this world of belated railway 
trains, steamboat explosions and col- 
lisions, and runaway stage-horses. We 
were on our way east from Chicago, 
exhibiting at the towns along the line 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, when 
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Ephraim came to us. Ephraim was 
one of the most comical specimens of 
the negro species. We were playing 
at Marshall, Michigan, when he intro- 
duced himself to our notice by bringing 
water into the dressing-room, blacking 
our boots, and in other ways making 
himself useful. He had the blackest 
face, largest mouth, and whitest teeth 
imaginable. He said there was nothing 
in the world which he would like so 
well as to travel with a show. What 
could he do? Why, he could fetch wa- 
ter, black our boots, and take care of 
our baggage. We assured him that we 
could not afford to havea servant travel 
with us. Ephraim rejoined that he did 
not want any pay; he just wanted to go 
with the show. We told him it was 
simply impossible; and Ephraim went 
away, as we thought discouraged. 

The next morning, as we were getting 
into the railway car, whom should we 
discover there before us but Ephraim, 
with his baggage under his arm, —a 
glazed travelling-bag of so attenuated an 
appearance that it could not possibly 
have had anything in it but its lining. 
To the question as to whither he was 
bound, he replied, “Why, bless you, 
I’s goin’ wid de show.” Again he 
was told that it could not be, and made 
to get out of the car. This occurrence 
gave Mr. Lynch the theme for a long 
series of stories about people he had 
met, who were what he called “show- 
struck”; and with these narratives our 
time was beguiled till we reached the 
town at which we were to perform that 
night. As we walked out towards the 
baggage-car, what was our surprise to 
see Ephraim there, picking out and 
piling up our trunks, and bestowing 
sundry loud and expressive epithets 
upon the baggage-master, who had let 
a property-box fall upon the platform. 
I think we laughed louder now than we 
had at any of Mr. Lynch’s stories. 
Ephraim deigned not to notice us or 
our mirth, but, having picked out the 
baggage that went to the hall where 
we were to exhibit, he called a dray 
and rode away with it. He made him- 
self of great use during our stay in that 
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place, in return for which his slight 
hotel expenses were paid; but he was 
told positively that he could go no far- 
ther. We knew that he had no money, 
yet did not dare to give him any, lest 
he should be enabled to follow us to the 
next town. So, when we came to go 
away, we expressed our regrets to the 
ingenuous darky, and once more bade 
him good-by. He disappeared in the 
crowd, and the train moved off. When 
we arrived at the next town, however, 
there again was Ephraim, at the bag- 
gage-car, giving his stentorian com- 
mands about our trunks and properties, 
and taking not the least notice of the 
surprise depicted on our faces. 

The discharge and mysterious reap- 
pearance of Ephraim occurred in about 
the same manner at every town along 
the road, until we reached Detroit. We 
never could find out how he got from 
place to place on the cars ; but where 
our baggage was, there was [Ephraim 
also. We had to succumb. His per- 
sistency and faithfulness and perfect 
good-nature carried the point; and he 
became a regular a/faché of the “ Book- 
er Troupe.” The story of the fights 
and beatings that poor: Ephraim sus- 
tained in his jealous care of our luggage 
would alone make a long chapter. He 
was always at fisticuffs with the Irish 
porters of the hotels. On one occa- 
sion, when remonstrated with for his 
excessive pugnacity, Ephraim explained 
himself in this way: “For one slam 
of a trunk I gen'Ily speaks to a man; 
for two slams I calls him a thief; and 
when it comes to three slams, den 
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down. Now you heered me!” 

On our arrival at the hotel in Detroit, 
we observed that the porter was an 
Irishman, and were really surprised 
that he and Ephraim did not quarrel in 
handling the baggage,—an anomaly 
which was satisfactorily explained to 
us afterwards, by the fact that the 
porter had lately come to this country, 
and was, moreover, only about half- 
witted. Now Ephraim was in the hab- 
it of taking his meals in the kitchens, 
and of sleeping in whatever attic was 
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assigned him. On our first night in 
Detroit he had been sent into the 
servants’ chamber, somewhere in the 
topmost part of the hotel. Ephraim 
ascended, disrobed himself, and, with 
his usual recklessness, got into the first 
of the many beds he saw in the large 
room. At twelve o’clock, when his 
watch was over, the Irish porter also 
proceeded to the same apartment, with 
the purpose of retiring. Opening the 
door, he discovered by the dim gas- 
light something dark on the pillow 
of his own bed. ‘This brought all his 
Old World superstition into play in a 
moment. Going as much nearer as he 
dared, he saw that it was a black head, 
and believing firmly that the Devil was 
black, he was sure that the Devil was 
in his bed. The affrighted porter gave 
an unearthly yelp, at which Ephraim 
started up in terror. Whereupon the 
Irishman seized one of the negro’s 
boots from the floor hy the foot of the 
bed, and fell to beating the supposed 
Devil over the head with all his might. 
The attack was so sudden that Ephraim 
never thought of defence, but, spring- 
ing to his feet, fled precipitately down 
the six flights of stairs, out into the 
middle of the street, crying, “ Watch, 
watch !” at the top of his voice. Here 
a policeman came along, and took poor 
Ephraim oft to the station-house just 
as he was, and in spite of all his prot- 
estations of innocence. ‘The next morn- 
ing Mr. Booker carried his clothes to 
the unfortunate negro, and brought him 
back to the hotel. 

In the course of time the “ Booker 
Troupe” was disbanded, and Ephraim, 
as well as ourselves, was, in green- 
room parlance, out of an engagement. 
I never saw him or Lynch afterwards. 
I found myself, after some minor ad- 
ventures, at Cincinnati, where the once 
notorious Mike Mitchell left the Camp- 
bell’s Minstrels, and took me with him 
into a company which he organized in 
that city, under the title of * The Mitch- 
ells.” We played for some time at the 
largest hall in Cincinnati, and travelled 
afterwards through a few of the neigh- 
boring States. This troupe, too, hav- 
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volunteers at the grand complimentary 
benefit given to Mitchell at Cincinnati, 
with the proceeds of which he was sent 
out to California to join his friends 
Birch and Backus. 

Mitchell, poor fellow, like Lynch and 
Sliter and so many of my old asso- 
ciates in the cork-opera, has passed 
away, let us hope, to a quieter stage, 
beyond the double-dealing of managers 
and the contumely of publicans. An 
old showman is, in truth, 2 being saz 
generis. You rarely meet one who will 
not tell you he has been twenty-two 
years in the show business. He always 
talks in hyperbole, uses adjectives for 
adverbs, and arranges all the minor 
incidents of his life, as well as his con- 
versation, in the most dramatic forms. 
He is often a better friend to others 
than to himself; he is not naturally 
worse than the majority of men, but 
has more temptation. A good negro 
minstrel would, in any other profession, 
be an Admirable Crichton in respect to 
morals. While acknowledging with 
pride that I met in this calling some 
who deserved even such praise, it is due 
to the truth to state also that I have 
known many and many a poor fellow 
who was, in the language of Addison, 

* Reduced, like Hannibal, to seek relief 

From court to court, and wander up and down, 

A vagabond in Afric.” 

The day after the farewell benefit of 
Mitchell, I was engaged by Dr. Spaul- 
ding, the veteran manager, whose old 
quarrel with Dan Rice has made him 
famous to'the lovers of the circus. He 
was then fitting out “The Floating 
Palace” for its voyave on the Western 
and Southern rivers. “The Floating 
Palace” was a great boat built express- 
ly for show purposes. It was towed 
from place to place by a steamer called 
the James Raymond. The Palace con- 
tained a museum with all the usual 
concomitants of ‘Invisible Ladies,” 
stuffed giraffes, puppet-dancing, &c., 
&c. The Raymond contained, besides 
the dining-hall and staterooms of the 
employees, a concert-saloon fitted up 
with great elegance and convenience, 
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and called ‘The Ridotto.” In this lat- 
ter I was engaged, in conjunction with 
“a full band of minstrels,” to do my jig 
and wench dances. The two boats left 
Cincinnati with nearly a hundred souls 
on board, that being the necessary 
complement of the vast establishment. 
We were bound for Pittsburg, where 
we were to give our first exhibition ; 
purposing to stop afterwards, on our 
way down, at all the towns and land- 
ings along the Ohio. Everything went 
well on our way up the river till we 
came within about twenty miles of 
Wheeling, Va., when the Raymond 
stuck fast on a sand-bar. It was 
thought best for the people to be trans- 
ferred to the Palace so as to lighten 
the steamer, and let her work off 
When, accordingly, we had all huddled 
into the museum, our lines were cast 
off and our anchor let go ; but we were 
carried half a mile down stream before 
the anchor caught. Here, all day, from 
the decks of the Palace, we could watch 
the futile efforts of the Raymond to get 
off the bar. The only provision for the 
inner man, on board of our craft, was a 
drinking-saloon, which was of very lit- 
tle comfort to the numerous ladies of 
the party, to say the least. Towards 
night we became exceedingly hungry, 
but no relief was sent us from the 
steamer. One Riesse, an obese - bass 
singer, who was a terrible gourmand, 
and who had been for the last five 
hours raving about the decks in a piti- 
able manner, rushed suddenly out upon 
the guard, about eight o’clock, declar- 
ing that he saw a boat-load of pro- 
visions coming from the Raymond. A 
shout of joy now went up from the fam- 
ished people, that shook the stuffed gi- 
raffes and wax-works in their glass 
cases. It was a boat, indeed; but it 
contained simply the captain, mate, and 
pilot, who had come all that way after 
their evening bitters at the drinking- 
saloon. They expressed themselves 
very sorry for us, and were confident 
that they could now get the steamer 
off the bar. This liquid stimulus was 
all that had been needed from the first. 
With this mild assurance for a founda- 
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tion to our hopes of relief, they took 
their departure, and we waited on and 
on through the long night.  Riesse, 
the bass singer, never slept a wink, or 
allowed many others to sleep, his hun- 
gry voice, like a loon’s on some solitary 
lake, breaking in upon the stillness 
where and when it was least expected. 
Wrapped in the veritable cloak of the 
great Pacha Mohammed Ali, I drowsed 
through the latter part of the night, 
crouched down between the glass apart- 
ments of the waxen Tam O’Shanter 
and the Twelve Apostles. In the 
morning there were several more steam- 
ers on ground in the neighborhood, but 
no better prospect of the Raymond’s 
getting off, We were finally taken off 
to her in small boats, and allowed to 
break our long fast. Instead of rising, 
the river fell, and we were left almost 
a week on dry land. Our provisions 
giving out, it was thought best for the 
performers to be taken up to Wheeling 
by a little stern-wheeler that happened 
to come along. At that city we gave 
several exhibitions at Washington Hall. 
Proceeding thence down the river, on 
the stern-wheeler, to play at the towns 
along till we should be overtaken by 
the Palace and the Raymond, we passed 
those unfortunate boats, still laboring 
to free themselves, and were greeted 
with hearty cheers by the people on 
board. One night the river rose sud- 
denly, and, in a day or so, we were 
overtaken by the whole establishment, 
at Marietta, Ohio. The purposed trip 
to Pittsburg was abandoned. We com- 
menced our voyage down the river, 
exhibiting in the afternoon and even- 
ing, and sometimes in the morning, at 
two, and often three, towns or landings 
in a day. 

Tt needed not this excess of its la- 
bors to tire me with the showman’s life. 
Several months before I had begun to 
doubt whether a great negro minstrel 
was 2 more enviable man than a great 
senator or author. As these doubts 
grew on me, I purchased some school- 
books, and betook myself to study 
every day, devouring, in the intervals 
of arithmetic and grammar, the con- 
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tents of every work of biography and 
poetry that I could lay hands on. The 
novelty and excitement of this odd life, 
indeed, were wearing away. All audi- 
ences at last looked alike to me, as all 
lecture-goers do to Dr. Holmes. They 
laughed at the same places at the per- 
formance, applauded at the same place, 
and looked inane or interested at the 
same place, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month. I be- 
came gradually indifferent to their ap- 
plause, or only noticed when it failed 
at the usual step or pantomime. Then 
succeeded a sort of contempt for audi- 
ences, and, at last, a positive hatred of 
them and myself. 1 noticed, or thought 
I noticed, that their faces wore the 
same vacant expression whether their 
eyes were staring at me or the stuffed 
giraffes or the dancing puppets of the 
museum. 

I obtained my first view of the great 
Mississippi and of the practical work- 
ing of Lynch law at the same time. 
The night of our advent at Cairo was 
lit up by the fires of an execution, A 
negro, it seems, was the owner or les- 
see of an old wharf-boat, which had 
been moored to the levee of that town, 
and which he had turned to the uses 
of a gambling-saloon. People who had 
been enticed into it had never been 
seen or heard of afterwards. The vigi- 
lance committee, then governing Cairo, 
had frequently endeavored to lay hold 
of the negro and bring him to trial; 
but he had secret passages from one 
part of the wharf-boat to the other, by 
which he always eluded his pursuers. 
Having no doubt that he was guilty of 
several murders, the vigé/azzes, on the 
night of our arrival, had come down to 
the levee, two or three hundred strong, 
armed, equipped, and determined to 
make the wretch surrender. In answer 
to their summons, they received noth- 
ing but insults from the negro, still out 
of sight and secure in one of his hid- 
ing-places. At a given signal, the 
wharf-boat was set afire and cut adrift, 
and, as it floated out into the current, 
the vigilandes surrounded it in small 
boats, with their rifles ready and point- 
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ed to prevent the escape of their victim. 
When the wharf-boat was well into the 
stream, the negro appeared boldly at 
the place which, in the middle of all 
river-craft of that kind, is left open 
for the reception and discharge of 
freight. And now a scene occurred, 
so sensationally dramatic, so easily 
adaptable to the stage of these latter 
days, that I would not dare to relate it 
for truth, if I had not witnessed it with 
my own eyes. ‘The negro was not dis- 
covered till he had rolled a large keg 
of powder into the middle of the open 
space just mentioned. As he stood in 
the light of his burning craft, it could be 
seen by the people in the small boats 
in the river, that he had a cocked mus- 
ket with the muzzle plunged into the 
keg of powder. Then the negro dared 
them to come on and take him, pour- 
ing upon them at the same time such 
horrible oaths and curses as have rare- 
ly come from the lips of man. The 
small boats kept a proper distance now, 
their occupants caring only to prevent 
his escape into the water. As the 
flames grew thicker around him, there 
the negro stood, floating down into the 
darkness that enveloped the majestic 
river, with his cocked musket still in 
the keg of powder, and cursing and de- 
fying his executioners. He was game 
to the last. We heard the explosion 
down the stream, and saw the wharf- 
boat sink. The next day, I spoke with 
the leader of the band in the small 
boats, —a short, wiry little man, with a 
piercing eye. He said that he had not 
the heart to shoot the “nigger,” be- 
cause he showed such pluck. He even 
confessed that, for the same reason, he 
felt almost sorry for the victim, after the 
explosion had blown him into eternity. 

We saw, indeed, a great deal of wild 
life in the country we visited, for we 
steamed thousands of miles on the West- 
ern and Southern rivers. We went, for 
instance, the entire navigable lengths 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee. 
Our advertising agent had a little boat 
of his own, in which he preceded us. 
The Palace and Raymond would some- 
times run their noses upon the banks 
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of some of these rivers where there 
was not a habitation in view, and by 
the hour of the exhibition the boats 
and shore would be thronged with 
people. In some places on the Mis- 
sissippi, especially in Arkansas, men 
would come in with pistols sticking 
out of their coat-pockets, or with long 
bowie-knives protruding from the legs 
of their boots. The manager had pro- 
vided for these savage people; for 
every member of the company was 
armed, and, at a given signal, stood on 
the defensive. We had a giant for a 
door-keeper, who was known in one 
evening to kick down stairs as many as 
five of these bushwhackers, with drawn 
knives in their hands. There were two 
other persons, employed ostensibly as 
ushers, but really to fight the wild men 
of the rivers. These two gentlemen 
were members of the New York prize 
ring, one of whom, I believe, went to 
England with Heenan at the time of 
the international “mill,” and whose 
name I saw ina New York paper, the 
other day, as the trainer of a pugiligtic 
celebrity of the present time. The 
honest fellows scorned to use anything 
but their fists in preserving order ; and 
it is strange, considering the number of 
deadly weapons drawn on them, that 
they never received anything worse 
than a few scratches. Nor did they, 
indeed, ever leave their antagonists 
with anything worse than a broken 
head ; except in a solitary case, which 
befell at a backwoods landing on the 
Upper Mississippi, where a person who 
had made an unprovoked attack on the 
boats was left for dead on the bank, as 
we pushed out into the stream. We 
never heard whether he lived or died. 
Besides these pugilists, we had in 
our company other celebrities ; for in- 
stance, the amiable and gentlemanly 
David Reed, whose character-song of 
“ Sally come up” made such a /wrore, 
not long ago, in New York and, I be- 
lieve, throughout the country. His pic- 
ture is to be seen at all the music 
stores. One other of our company has 
since had his name and exploits tele- 
graphed to the remotest ends of the 
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earth; I remember to have read of 
him myself, in a litthe German news- 
paper, on the banks of the Danube. 
This was Professor Lowe, the balloon- 
ist, late of the Army of the Potomac. 
I doubt very much whether the Pro- 
fessor had dipped very deeply into aero- 
nautics at that time. He was an in- 
genious, odd sort of Yankee, with his 
long hair braided and hanging in two 
tails down his back. His wife, for- 
merly a Paris damseuse, was my in- 
structor in the Terpsichorean art. By 
the aid of a little whip, which she in- 
sisted was essential to success, she 
taught me to go through all the postur- 
ings and pirouettes of the operatic bal- 
let girls. I was forced often to remon- 
strate against the ardor with which she 
applied her whip to a toe or finger of 
mine which would get perversely out 
of the line of beauty. Professor Lowe 
and Madame, his wife, conducted the 
performances of the “ Invisible Lady,” 
a contrivance that may not be familiar 
to all my readers. A hollow brass ball 
with four trumpets protruding from it 
is suspended inside of a hollow rail- 
ing. Questions put by the by-standers 
are answered through a tube by a per- 
son in the apartment beneath. The 
imaginations of the spectators make 
the sounds seem to issue from the 
brass ball. It used to be amusing to 
stand by and listen to the answers of 
the “ Invisible Lady,” a/ias Madame 
Lowe, whose English was drolly mixed 
up with her own vernacular. But if 
the responses were sometimes unin- 
telligible, this only added to the mys- 
tery and success of the brazen oracle. 
The Professor was passionately fond 
of game. He was struck with the 
abundance of turkeys in one of the 
Southern States where we chanced to 
be, and, throwing his gun across his 
shoulder, sallied forth to. bring some of 
them down. He returned shortly, with 
two large black birds, which he exhib- 
ited about the decks, amid the grins 
and suppressed laughter of the crew. 
It was not till the Professor took his 
game into the kitchen to have it 
dressed for dinner, that he was in- 
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formed not only that his birds were 
not turkeys at all, but that he had 
been breaking one of the statutes of 
the State, which prohibits, under a pe- 
cuniary penalty, the killing of turkey- 
buzzards. 

In his social relations a performer, 
like many another great man or wo- 
man, is liable to mistakes of head and 
heart. The ladies of the profession 
are sometimes given to gossip and 
backbiting in as great a degree at least 
as are the gentlemen. Jealousy may 
be as rife on a Mississippi show-boat 
as in the antechamber of any court in 
Europe. I have known a daxseuse to 
furnish boys with clandestine bouquets 
to throw on the stage when she ap- 
peared; not that she cared at all for 
the praise or blame of the audience, 
but that she @7 care to crush a clev- 
erer rival. I have known men, whose 
names have made some noise in the 
world, to measure with straws the com- 
parative sizes of the letters in which 
they were announced on a poster. In 
our company on board the Palace and 
the Raymond, we had strange con- 
trasts in human nature. It would hap- 
pen, for instance, that the man who 
could not sleep without snoring would 
be placed in the same state-room with 
the man who could not sleep within 
hearing of the most distant snore. The 
man who could not eat pork was seated 
at table just opposite the man who 
doted on it. We had one gentleman 
—the fleshy bass singer already men- 
tioned — who spent all his leisure in 
catching mocking-birds ; and another, 
who passed his spare hours in con- 
triving new and undiscoverable ways 
of letting these birds escape from the 
cages. There were on board ladies 
who had seen more prosperous days, 
when they were the chief attractions at 
the theatres of London, Paris,and New 
York, — according to their own stories ; 
other ladies who had never associated 
with such vulgar people before ; other 
ladies who hoped they would die, if 
they did not leave the company at the 
very next landing, but never left ; aud 
yet other ladies, I am rejoiced to add, 
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who were lovely in nature and deed, — 
kind mothers and faithful wives, whose 
strength of character and ready cheer- 
fulness tended as far as possible to re- 
store the social equilibrium. 

In the course of the long association 
grotesque friendships sprang up. The 
man who played the bass-drum was the 
bosom companion of the man who had 
charge of the machine for making the 
gas which supplied the two boats. The 
pretty man of the establishment, he 
who played the chimes on the top of 
the museum and the piano in the con- 
cert-room, — at present a popular com- 
poser at St. Louis, — this young gentle- 
man, who broke all the hearts of the 
country girls that came into the show, 
was the inseparable friend of the pilot, 
—a great, gruff, warm-hearted fellow, 
who steered the Raymond from the cor- 
ners of his eyes and swore terribly at 
snags. The man who dusted down Tam 
O’Shanter and the Twelve Apostles in 
wax, and had especial care of the stuffed 
birds, giraffes, and alligators, was on 
most intimate terms with the cook. The 
youngest of the ladies who hoped to die 
if they didn’t go ashore at the next 
landing and never went, — or died either, 
for that matter, — well, she was, or pre- 
tended to be, desperately in love with the 
treasurer of the company, a thin, irasci- 
ble old fellow, with a bald head. On the 
arrival of another damzscuse in the com- 
pany, the two dancers, who were before 
deadly enemies, became sworn friends 
and confidants, united in their jealousy 
and hatred of the new-comer. The la- 
dy who was loudest in proclaiming that 
she had never before associated with 
such low people as the performers on 
board of these boats seemed to enjoy 
herself most, and indeed spent most of 
her time, in the society of Bridget, the 
Trish laundry-woman of the establish- 
ment, who on one occasion, after exces- 
sive stimulus, came very near hanging 
herself overboard to dry, instead of a 
calico dress. 

As a general thing, however, the 
ladies, performers, and crew of our 
boats were not so quarrelsome as / 
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on a sea voyage between America and 
Europe, or especially on the three 
weeks’ passage to or from California. 
When I consider that there were so 
many of us together in this narrow 
compass for nearly a year, it seems to 
me strange indeed that there was not 
more bad blood excited. 

Madame Olinza was, I believe, ‘the 
name of the Polish lady who walked 
on a tight-rope from the floor of one 
end of the museum up to the roof of 
the farthest gallery. This kind of per- 
ilous ascension and suspension was 
something new in the country then. 
It was before the time of Blondin, 
and Madame used to produce a great 
sensation. Now it may be interesting 
to the general reader to learn that this 
tight-rope walker was one of the most 
exemplary, domestic little bodies im- 
aginable. She and her husband had 
a large state-room on the upper deck 
of the Raymond, and she was always 
there with her child when released from 
her public duties. One afternoon the 
nurse happened to bring the child into 
the museum when Madame Olinza was 
on the rope; and out of the vast audi- 
ence that little face was recognized by 
the fond mother, and her attention so 
distracted that she lost her balance, 
dropped her pole, and fell. Catching 
the rope with her hands, however, in 
time to break her fall, she escaped 
fortunately without the least injury; 
but, ever after that, her child was kept 
out of the audience while she was on 
the rope. 

Going up the Mississippi from Cairo, 
we passed, one Sunday, the old French 
town of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
its Roman Catholic college on the river 
bank. The boys were out on the lawn 
under the trees, and I became as en- 
vious of their lot as I ever had been 
before of a man who worked on a 
steamboat or who danced “in the min- 
strels.” I suddenly resolved that I 
would go to that college. We did not 
stop at Cape Girardeau till our return 
down the river, some weeks afterwards. 
Then I went boldly up, and sought 
an interview with the president of the 
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institution. I found him to be a kindly 
mannered priest, who encouraged me in 
my ambition, He told’ me it would be 
well to save up more money than I 
then had, and that he would do all he 
could for me. I returned to the Pal- 
ace, and immediately gave warning 
that I purposed to leave as soon as 
some one could be got to fill my place. 
It struck me as somewhat odd that it 
was six months from that date before 
I could get away. It has been ex- 
plained to me since. The fact is, I 
received what, as a boy, I thought a 
good salary, but nothing like what I 
earned. It took two men afterwards 
to fill my place. I have been told since, 
that more than a year before that time, 
and prior to this last engagement, the 
late E. P. Christy had written for me 
from New York, but that the letter 
had been intercepted by those whose 
interest it then was that I should not 
know my own value in the “ profes- 
sion.” I used to see that my name 
was larger than almost any other on 
the bills, but was led to believe that it 
was because I was a boy, and not like- 
ly to excite the jealousy of the other 
members of the compdny. It may 
not be very soothing to my vanity, 
but dwelling upon these things dispas- 
sionately, I have my honest doubts 
now whether I was not always a great- 
er success as an advertisement than 
as a performer. 

I was promised at New Orleans, that 
if I would go over to Galveston, Texas, 
with the minstrel troupe, I should 
certainly be allowed to retire from 
public life. So we left the Palace 
and the Raymond at the levee of the 
former city, and took passage in the 
regular steamship, crossing the Gulf 
to Galveston. We performed there 
two or three weeks with great success. 
Few minstrels then had wandered that 
way, and thus it happened that my 
farewell appearance as a dancer was 
greeted with a crowded house. Ex- 
cept as a poor lecturer, I have never 
been on the stage since I left Gal- 
veston. 

Still resolved to go to college at 
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Cape Girardeau, I returned to New 
Orleans, and took passage to Cairo on 
the steamer L. M. Kennett. Barney 
Williams and his wife were on board 
during the tedious voyage; but I sup- 
pose they have long since forgotten all 
about the urchin who surprised and 
bored them with his minute knowledge 
of the early history of the country 
through which we passed. The river 
above Cairo, very much to my sorrow, 
was frozen over, for it was midwinter. 
There was no alternative for me but to 
proceed to Cape Girardeau by land, —a 
long, difficult, and expensive journey 
in those times. After a great deal of 
trouble and some danger, I arrived at 
the gates of the college, and proceeded 
directly to the room of the president. 
The kindly face that I remembered so 
well again beamed upon me, as I stood 
before him and said that I had come 
to stay a year, at least, at his school. 
At his good-natured question as to 
how much money I had, I emptied my 
pocket of just thirty-five dollars in gold. 
That was the sum to which the un- 
foreseen expenses of my long journey 
had reduced me. ‘The president, being 
aware that the river was frozen, — so 
that I could not get away even if I had 
had money enough to go with, —and 
having much greater discretionary pow- 
er than the presidents of our Protes- 
tant colleges, told me that I might stay. 
At the end of my year the river was 
again frozen, and the good president 
was again prevailed upon to keep me 
till the close of that college term, which 
would be in the middle of the ensuing 
summer. So I was for sixteen months 
in all a student in Saint Vincent's Col- 
lege. Most of the students were the 
sons of French planters of Louisiana, 
and the institution was more French 
than English. Things were ordered 
very much as they are in the religious 
houses of Europe. We slept in large 
dormitories, and ate in a refectory, some 
one reading aloud the while from an 
English or French book. The college 
had its own tailors and shoemakers ; 
and by the favor of the president, who 
seemed to take a great liking to me, 
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my credit was made good for anything 
I wanted, and I was provided for as 
well as the richest of them. The in- 
structors were all priests, and gener- 
ally good men. I was never required 
to change my religion, or to conform 
more than externally to their worship. 
The president, Father S. V. Ryan, has 
since met the recognition which his 
piety and abilities so justly deserved. 
Within the past year, if I have read 
the papers aright, he has been made 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Buffalo, I 
applied myself so zealously to study, 
that, at the expiration of my sixteen 
months, I was nearly prepared to enter 
Kenyon College, in which I spent the 
next four years. 

When I came to leave Saint Vin- 
cent’s, I drew out a deposit which I 
had in a bank in Toledo, and gave 
it into the hands of the college treas- 
urer, reserving for myself only what I 
thought would be enough to take me 
back to Ohio. As good luck would 
have it, the little steamer Banjo, a 
show-boat belonging to Dr. Spaulding, 
the manager of the Floating Palace, 
was advertised to be at Cape Girardeau 
the week in which I purposed to leave 
there. Seeing the names of some of 
my old comrades on the bills, I waited 
to meet them. They generously made 
me bring my trunk on board, and have 
a free ride to St. Louis, or, if I chose, 
to Alton, where I was to take the cars 
for Chicago. The remembrance of this 
trip up the river with these jovial, 
reckless souls has made it my duty 
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always to defend my old associates, 
when I hear the censure heaped on 
them by inconsiderate ignorance or 
blind prejudice. And I can take my 
final leave of the show business and of 
show people in no better way, I think, 
than in relating an incident which oc- 
curred on this little steamer. On the 
afternoon before our arrival at Alton, 
as I was sitting on the deck by the side 
of one of the performers, Mr. Edwin 
Davis, who had been a member of our 
company on the Floating Palace, he 
asked me to let him see my money, 
adding that I might have had imposed 
upon me some of the “ wild-cat ” bills 
then afloat. Taking out all I had, 
I placed it in his hands. He counted 
it and scrutinized it thoroughly, and, 
folding it up carefully, returned it to me 
with the remark that my bills were all 
good. I had no occasion to use my 
money till I came to pay my railway 
fare at Alton, when I discovered that 
my wealth had increased by nearly 
half. He had, indeed, been a better 
judge than myself of my necessities ; 
for, with his generous addition, I had 
barely enough to take me to my des- 
tination. 

I met Mr. Davis in New York, years 
afterwards, and offered him the sum he 
had added to mine, but could not pre- 
vail upon him to take it. And this is 
the way he stated his reason: “ No; 
it does not belong to me. Keep it 
you, till you see some poor fellow as 
much in need of it as you were then on 
the Mississippi, and give it to him.” 
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N later years, veiling its unblest face 
In a most loathsome place, 
The cheap adornment of a house of shame, 
It. hung, till, gnawed away 
By tooth of slow decay, 
It feil, and parted from its mouldering frame. 


The rotted canvas, faintly smiling still, 
From worldly puff and frill, 

Its ghastly smile of coquetry and pride, 
Crumpling its faded charms 
And yellow jewelled arms, 

Mere rubbish now, was rudely cast aside. 


The shadow of a Genius crossed the gate: 
He, skilled to re-create 

In old and ruined paintings their lost soul 
And beauty, —one who knew 
The Master’s touch by true, 


Swift instinct, as the needle knows the pole, — 


Looked on it, and straightway his searching eyes 


Saw through its coarse disguise 

Of vulgar paint and grime and varnish stain 
The Art that slept beneath, — 
A chrysalis in its sheath, 

That waited to be waked to life again. 


Upon enduring canvas to renew 
Each wondrous trait and hue, — 
This is the miracle, his chosen task! 
He bears it to his house, 
And there from lips and brows 
With loving touch removes their alien mask. 


For so on its perfection time had laid 
An early mellowing shade ; 

Then hands unskilled, each seeking to impart 
Fresh tints to form a face, 
With some more modern grace, 

Had buried quite the mighty Master’s Art. 


First. razed from the divine original, 
Brow, cheek, and lid, went all 

That outer shape of worldliness ; when, lo! 
Beneath the varnished crust 
Of long imbedded dust 

A fairer face appears, emerging slow, — 
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The features of a simple shepherdess ! 
Pure eyes, and golden tress, 

And, lastly, crook in hand. But deeper still 
The Master’s work lies hid; 
And still through lip and lid 

Works the Restorer with unsparing skill. 


Behold at length, in tender light revealed, 
The soul so long concealed ! 


All heavenly faint at first, then softly bright, 


As smiles the young-eyed Dawn 
When darkness is withdrawn, 
A shining angel breaks upon the sight! 


Restored, perfected, after the divine 


Imperishable design, 


Lo now! that once despised and outcast thing 
Holds its true place among 
The fairest pictures hung 

In the high palace of our Lord the King! 


MARRYING A 


ALPH will persist —most mis- 

chievously, as I say —in telling the 
children all sorts of nonsensical stories 
about it; never the simple truth, but 
always some absurd fable or other, full 
of extravagance, which only stimulates 
their curiosity. No sooner is he out of 
the house than Edgar or Belle, or both 
together, will march up to me with the 
gravest of little faces, and the solemn 
inquiry, “Did you really pick some- 
body’s pocket, mamma?” or, “Did 
papa really find you in the old ugly 
Black Maria wagon?” and of course 
they are not old enough to understand 
the actual story, or to remember it 
rightly if I were to tell them a dozen 
times over. So I think, as I have 
thought many times before, that I will 
write it all down just as it happened. 
“nothing extenuate,” as Mr. Booth says 
at the theatre; and then the dear boy 
and girl will never get a wrong fancy ix 
their heads; for I might lose, in time, 
the vivid remembrance of every inci- 
dent of it which I have now; and as to 
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Ralph, I think he has made so many 
fanciful additions from time to time, all 
in fun, that he might almost begin to 
believe some of them were true. 

We read almost every day in the 
newspapers of worthy old ladies and 
gentlemen, who, at threescore and ten, 
take their first ride by railroad, after 
living all their lives within hearing of 
the locomotive whistle ; or who die with- 
out ever having tried the experiment, 
or even seeing a train of cars. So 
I suppose it is not altogether incredible, 
and perhaps not so very discreditable, 
that I, Mary Gilman, had grown to be 
a woman at the foot of a mountain from 
whose summit the dome of Boston 
State House can be seen ina clear day, 
and yet had never taken a nearer view 
of if, nor, indeed, set foot in any city 
whatever. I had no business to take 
me from home; journeys for pleasure 
were rare with the hard-working resi- 
dents of our neighborhood, busy as they 
were through the summer, and snow- 
bound in winter; and my mother had 
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always said, “Another time, child,” 
when I had teased to be allowed to go 
with Uncle John on his quarterly trips 
to replenish the stock of his little store. 
Now I was alone in the world; my 
mourning-clothes were almost worn 
out; the school term was over, and 
the money for teaching ten weeks — 
thirty dollars —was in my pocket ; and 
I had answered an advertisement in 
the Journal, and secured a position as 
an assistant, at a much better salary, in 
a high-school in a large manufacturing 
town in Maine. To get there I must 
pass through Boston ; and I had stud- 
ied myself into a headache over a rail- 
road guide, and had ascertained that, 
by taking an early morning train, I 
could reach that city in time to leave it 
at noon onan Eastward train, and be at 
my destination before dark. 

So [ had all my worldly goods in my 

trunk twenty-four hours in advance ; 
spent the last day in bidding good-by 
to old family friends, as well as to the 
little people to whose education I had 
devoted my last year, and the pleasant 
households with which I had boarded in 
rapid succession during the last term; 
and in the gray winter morning I took 
my seat in the “jumper,” which re- 
placed the lumbering stage-coach of 
summer, and was driven across the 
creaking snow to the station. I was 
not sorry that there was not a person I 
knew waiting there for the same train ; 
for I was old-fashioned enough in those 
days to like to enjoy first sensations 
alone, and I felt quite in the mood of a 
daring discoverer at the thought of 
making my way to Boston and through 
it on my own responsibility. 
““T suppose I have plenty of time to 
take the 12.20 train from the Maine 
station,” said I, when the urbane con- 
ductor vouchsafed me ten seconds or 
so of his precious time, to take the 
ticket I held in readiness for him. 

“12.20 train taken off, ma’am,” said 
he; “change of time last week.” 

I almost felt my courage taking wing 
at this first obstacle to the easy pro- 
gramme I had marked out; but I re- 
tained enough of it to snatch at this 
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hurried official the next time he passed 
me, with the query when the next train 
would start for Portland. 

“2.45, ma’am,” said he, as placidly as 
before. 

After a brisk resort to the mental 
arithmetic which had lately filled so 
large a share in my daily life, I felt re- 
assured. Two hours and a half lost 
would still carry me to my destination 
in season to find the committee-man 
who had secured my boarding place for 
me, before he would be likely to be in- 
accessible. Two hours and a half in 
Boston would give scope for an amount 
of agreeable exploration and adventure 
I had not dared to hope for. I had 
read in some philosophical newspaper 
paragraph that the first requisite of a 
good traveller is coolness; so I rose 
above the condition of worrying, and 
amused myself with a study of the 
faces and manners of my fellow-passen- 
gers. 

In the seat before me was a happy 
young mother with her baby, which, 
notwithstanding the early hour at which 
it must have been taken from its cradle, 
never once intruded its voice upon the 
attention of its elders, but slept and 
smiled with wonderful amiability. Be- 
hind me were a couple on easy flirta- 
tion terms, who took no pains to keep 
their conversation from my ears, and 
varied the tedium of the trip by the ex- 
citement of a bet of a pair of gloves as 
to whether the baby in front of them 
was a boy ora girl. Across the aisle was 
an old lady who, I was pleased to per- 
ceive, asked the reticent conductor 
more questions than I did, and always 
had an inquiry ready to intercept his 
every transit through the car. And so 
the complement was made up of all the 
inevitable characters—so new to me 
in those days — whom my subsequent 
travelling experiences have taught me 
to look for in every railway journey. 

At half an hour before noon we ar- 
rived at the Boston station, and my 
heart had thrilled at the recognition of 
the plain shaft on Bunker Hill as we 
passed over the water to reach the city. 
I suffered myself to be captured by a 
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hackman, and taken across the town to 
Haymarket Square, for the sake of get- 
ting my trunk there; and I can remem- 
ber to this day how strange looked the 
high brick walls, the brilliant shop-win- 
dows, the hurrying crowds that have 
since become such familiar objects, as 
I peered, half sick with loneliness but 
excited by the novelty of the scene, 
from the windows of the carriage. I 
think it all appeared more wonderful to 
me then, fresh from the country as I 
was, than a glimpse of Jeddo or Pekin 
would now. Even the people seemed 
like foreigners, as they rushed along 
with inexplicable haste close beside 
me; and the signs furnished reading 
as interesting as a novel. 

This taste of the sights of the city, I 
suppose, made the quiet of the Maine 
station particularly tedious to me. I 
could not check my trunk until half an 
hour before the train would leave ; but 
T could leave it with entire safety in the 
baggage-room, my hackman told me, 
and I myself saw him deposit it there 
and noted the spot. I ate my lunch — 
a sandwich and a slice of sponge-cake 
—in the waiting-room; and as I read 
the inscription, “ Beware of Pickpock- 
ets,” which hung by the ticket-office 
window, I remember mentally congrat- 
ulating myself that I had put all my 
store of money, except enough for the 
needs of the journey, safely in my trunk. 
Ralph has told me since that that was 
the beginning of my follies, and the 
fruitful source of all my woes; but I 
thought at the time it was a remarkable 
piece of womanly prudence. At least 
it relieved me of my anxiety as I re- 
solved to spend the two hours at my 
command in rambling about the city ; 
and I set forth with a stout heart and 
eager anticipations of pleasure. 

I paused, however, at the threshold 
and looked upon the noisy tumult of the 
square, thinking whether I had any spe- 
cial point to aim at. I knew but one 
person in the city,a Mr. Churchill, who 
had paid a hunting and fishing visit to 
our village in the summer, had extend- 
ed his stay far beyond his original pur- 
pose, had visited my little school, and 
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had left his photograph in my keeping 
when he came, in a merry mood, to say 
good-by. Decidedly, I should like to 
see Mr. Churchill; but, decidedly, I 
would not go to his office to call upon 
him. Perbaps.I might meet him. I 
had noted the windows of Washington 
Street, as I rode through, as offering 
the most positive attractions ; so I de- 
termined to go there for my walk, and, 
if Isaw Court Street by the way, to 
look up and down the walls for the 
strip of board which, Mr. Churchill had 
told me, indicated his office there. 

A burly policeman gave me the right 
direction, with a courtesy and clearness 
which made me set down a mental 
credit-mark very near the maximum 
standard of a hundred, as I used to 
grade my pupils at school, for the whole 
class to which he belonged. By dint 
of long waiting at the crossings tilla 
wide gap should appear in the endless 
processions of teams, and frequent ques- 
tions when I found myself getting astray 
in the confusing labyrinths of a part of 
the city in which now, as a resident, I 
often get puzzled, I made my way to 
Washington Street, and speedily plunged 
into the delights of book-store windows 
and millinery windows, with an enjoy- 
ment only interrupted by inspections 
of my watch about once in ten minutes, 
in my nervous fear lest I should over- 
stay my limit. I walked around the Old 
State House, and fixed, by a combined 
effort of memory and imagination, upon 
the very spot which must have been 
stained by the blood of the Boston 
massacre, so familiar to my mind from 
frequent listening to parrot-like recita- 
tions of its history as coldly told in the 
school-books. I stopped a full minute 
to look at Mr. Whipple’s revolving sun, 
—now only a memory of the past, — 
until people trod on my skirts, and the 
expressmen stopped to smile at my cu- 
riosity, as they trundled their bundles 
and boxes in and out of the office close 
by. Every little incident of that hour 
is photographed upon my mind, as the 
trifles often are that go before a great 
calamity or a serious fright; but it is 
not worth while to recall them all here. 
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I saw Mr. Churchill’s gilt sign under a 
window on Court Street ; but I did not 
see his bright face under any one of the 
countless black hats which swept by me 
as I strolled up the street. At last it 
was one o’clock, and I thought at the 
next corner I would turn back, and so 
have plenty of time to reach the station. 

The window at which I had paused 
as I made this resolution was the most 
florid and the most persistent in its ap- 
peals to the public that I had seen. Its 
contents clamored for attention, with 
great placards in staring letters, ‘““ A Few 
More Left — only Seventy-five Cents,” 
and equally alluring inscriptions, at- 
tached to yellow chains and lockets 
which, in my innocence, I should have 
fancied to be of the finest gold, had they 
not thus proclaimed their own baseness. 
Vases that looked like porcelain, statu- 
ettes that looked like bronze, chessmen 
that looked like ivory, trumpeted forth 
their inferior material by similar osten- 
tatious announcements of cheapness. 
Strings of beads and toy tea-sets, cases 
of soap and packs of playing-cards, ba- 
bies’ rattles and old folks’ spectacles, 
mingled in the heterogeneous assort- 
ment; and little boys on the sidewalk 
thrust handbills into my fingers, to as- 
sure me that the entire stock was to be 
sold off at an alarming sacrifice on ac- 
count of removal. Lut it was none of 
these temptations which led me on to my 
fate, and made me enter the shop. It 
wasa paper doll that hung in the window, 
with her wardrobe beside hey, all in a 
single sheet, ready for the cutting out, — 
just what would fill with unbounded de- 
light the soul of little Susy Whiting, the 
one member of my deserted flock who 
had actually been moved to tears at the 
news of my going away. My heart 
seemed to be turned anew towards 
Susy by the chilly, unsympathizing rush 
of the throng which swept past me ; 
and when I thought how easily this 
addition to her scanty family of rag 
babies could be sent to her in a letter, 
I hurried in to secure it. 

‘The shop was so crowded — with wo- 
men almost exclusively — that I made 
my way to the counter with difficulty ; 
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and I clutched my pocket-book tightly 
as the sight of a policeman at the door 
reminded me of the caution posted at 
the railroad station. The young women 
behind the counter were busy as bees, 
and I waited patiently fully five minutes 
for my turn. 

A sudden scream startled me; and 
the lady standing next me turned round, 
all flushed and half frantic, with the ex- 
clamation ; — 

“My money! O, my money is gone!” 

The attendant behind the counter, 
and all the customers in that part of the 
shop, crowded around with eager inqui- 
ries ; and the policeman was there in an 
instant, putting quick, curt questions. 
There seemed no prospect of my get- 
ting immediate attention for the little 
purchase I contemplated ; and thinking 
at the moment only of the lapse of time 
and the distance through strange streets 
to the station, I turned to go without 
Susy’s paper-doll, — committing there- 
by, my acute husband informs me, blun- 
der number two. 

“Please wait a minute, miss,” said 
the blue-coated officer. ‘ The lady has 
only missed her money a minute; it 
may not have got out of the store. Just 
keep that door shut, will you,” — this 
to another man who had joined him. 

“JT assure you, sir,” said 1, commit- 
ting I know not how serious an error 
in my amazement and consternation, 
“T am on my way to a train.” 

“ Going to a train, eh?” rejoined the 
policeman, with a perceptible diminu- 
tion in the tone of respect he had used 
at first; “seems tome I have heard just 
such a story before. Do you think you 
can tell who took it, ma’am ?” 

The lady who had lost the money — 
rather an elderly person, with sharp, 
unattractive features— seemed greatly 
flustered by the incident. 

“O dear, O dear, no such thing ever 
happened to me before,” said she, talk- 
ing at telegraph speed, and at intervals 
thrusting her hand again and again into 
the depths of her pocket, as if the thief 
might have left a glove there, or as if 
she expected her purse to reappear by 
magic. “I had it but a moment ago. 
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It must have been this woman who 
stood next me.” 

Full of wrath and bewilderment as I 
was at this abominable accusation, the 
tears did not come to my eyes as they 
usually do at moments of excitement, 
ZT seemed rather dazed and stunned by 
the interruption to my sight-seeing, and 
perhaps I looked calm outwardly to the 
group who were scrutinizing my fea- 
tures as if I were already on exhibition 
in some rogues’ gallery. 

“You will have to be examined, 
ma’am,” said the policeman. “If you 
will step to the rear of the store, it will 
only take a second. You will please 
come also,”—to the lady whose loss 
had occasioned my misfortune, — “I 
may want to take your name and ad- 
dress.” 

“Tam entirely willing,” said I, quite 
rejoiced at a suggestion which prom- 
ised my immediate exculpation ; “only 
pray do not detain me longer than is 
necessary.” 

But as I moved to follow in the direc- 
tion indicated, something fell to the floor. 
It was a morocco pocket-book. Halfa 
dozen hands hastened to pick it up. 

“You see you have merely dropped 
your money,” said I to my feminine ac- 
cuser, already beginning to assume the 
haughtiness of vindicated innocence. 

“Nota bit of it,” said Officer Knox. 
(I was destined to learn his name soon 
after.) “There is not a cent of money 
in this wallet. How much is there 
missing, Mrs. pe 

“Mrs. James Proctor is my name, 
and I live in Ames Place. There was 
sixty dollars in the wallet, and some 
small silver, and a gold eagle.” 

“T shall feel it necessary to take you 
to the station,” said the policeman, ad- 
dressing me again. ‘ There is no call 
to search you here. You see, ma’am,” 
turning to Mrs. Proctor again, “it is 
not probable she has the money on 
her. They work in pairs, generally, 
and when this one took your money 
she passed it directly to her pal, who 
would make off with it at once. I 
saw a woman pass out rather hastily, 
just before you sung out.” 
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“This is too much,” I exclaimed, 
gathering courage for one desperate 
effort. “I never saw the woman who 
went out, but I presume she was the 
thief. She must have dropped the wal- 
let into my skirts. My name is Mary 
Gilman; I am a school-teacher from 
the country, and a stranger here. Your 
mistake will make me lose my train.” 

The officer’s face showed no more 
sign of attention to my remonstrance 
than did the bright buttons on his coat. 

“ Will you be so good as to come to 
the station in half an hour,” said he to 
Mrs. Proctor. ‘ You will merely have 
to state the case to the captain of the 
district.” 

“You see it is your duty to the com- 
munity, ma’am,” put in another of the 
group of ladies who clustered around 
us; “if you have no chance of getting 
your money back, you should feel 
obliged to bring the thief to justice for 
the security of the rest of us.” 

Mrs. Proetor wavered. Abstract jus- 
tice seemed a very trivial thing to her 
by the side of her sixty dollars. 

“It is by no means certain that the 
money is gone beyond recovery yet,” 
said Officer Knox, reassuring her. 
‘When this woman is fairly frightened 
by seeing she is going to be dealt with, 
she will be very likely to offer terms, 
and put you in the way of getting it all 
back again. It is more often done so 
than to bring the case into court.” 

So to the habit of bargaining with 
crime, which was rife even then, but 
which the newspapers have only lately 
begun to talk about, I owed the per- 
sistence of my accuser. 

“I will come there directly,” she 
said to the policeman; “and if the 
money is got back,” in a whisper, “ the 
gold eagle shall be yours for your en- 
ergy in assisting me.” 

In the midst of the tumult of thoughts 
and emotions suggested by my dreadful 
predicament, I remember thinking that 
the real pickpocket they took me for 
was not a whit worse morally than 
these honest people conspiring for their 
common advantage. But Mr. Knox, 
in his imposing uniform, probably cared 
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little for my good or ill opinion. He 
offered me his arm, with the same 
politeness which I had seen his com- 
rades of the force showing to the ladies 
they escorted across the snowy street. 
‘* Not that, at least,” said I; “let me 
walk before you or behind you; you 
need not fear my running away.” For 
I had made up my mind that Officer 
Knox was too stupid to be reasoned 
with to advantage. “Surely,” thought 
I, “‘ the captain he speaks of will have 
penetration enough to see that his cap- 
tive is not a thief. A word of expla- 
nation in an unprejudiced ear will at 
once release me from this ridiculous 
dilemma. It must be that after twenty- 
odd years of staid New England life, I 
have enough of manifest respectability 
about me to satisfy a captain of police.” 
So I walked rapidly through the streets, 
in the direction which my captor in- 
dicated, he following close behind me, 
with an apparent unconsciousness of 
my presence for which I was deeply 
thankful. He was sufficiently near, at 
the corner of every intersecting street, 
to show me that there was no hope 
of escape by sudden flight, if I had 
contemplated such a wild manoeuvre ; 
and in the midst of all my crowded 
thoughts as to the methods to be 
taken to make my honesty clear, there 
hummed over and over again in my 
mind, like the burden of some old song 
the words, “ Driven like a lamb to the 
slaughter, — driven like a lamb to the 
slaughter.” 

“Here we are,” in the gruff voice 
of my guide, interrupted my musings, 
and scattered my half-formed plans 
and carefully elaborated sentences of 
explanation into chaos again. We as- 
cended a short flight of steps, and 
entered a room wainscoted to the ceil- 
ing, in which a row of staves, caps, and 
blue coats, hung against the wall, sug- 
Rested to my distempered fancy the 
night policemen here suspended to take 
their rest in seemly erectness and uni- 
formity. Behind a wooden railing sat 
a tall, burly man with a prodigious 
length of preternaturally black beard, 
which he caressed and smoothed, with a 
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fat, white, ringed hand, unceasingly dur- 
ing my whole acquaintance with him. 

“Ah, Knox, what now?” said this 
personage, looking through me at the 
wall behind, with entire ease and over- 
whelming dignity. 

“Big thing, Cap.,” said my police- 
man, entirely forestalling my purpose 
of stating my own case before an un- 
prejudiced mind, “ Party caught pick- 
ing a pocket in a store on my beat. 
Pal, dressed in black like this one, 
made off with the plunder before I 
could Jay hands on her. Empty wallet 
thrown away by this one when I pro- 
posed to search her. Lady coming here 
presently to identify her. Sixty dollars 
in bills gone, and some small silver.” 

“O most discreet schemer,” thought 
I, with all my horror at this succinct 
statement, ‘to avoid all mention of 
your promised eagle!” 

“Tf you please, sir,” I began, when 
the curtain of beard and mustache 
parted, ever so slightly, with the ques- 
tion, “ Seen her before, Knox?” 

“Had my eye on her for several 
days, Cap. Always keeps her veil 
down, but know her by her general rig 
and build. Think she is lately from 
New York.” 

(Ralph says it is a part of the pro- 
fessional police etiquette to have known 
everybody before. But I thought at 
the time it was a deliberate lie.) 

“Will you hear me a moment, sir?” 
said I, with a forced calmness that was 
anything but real, and I presume de- 
ceived nobody. “This is all a most 
silly mistake. I am a school-teacher, 
never in the city till to-day in my life, and 
going to Maine this afternoon. I know 
no more of this robbery than you do.” 

“We always take down these things 
in order, ma’am,” said the serene offi- 
cial, opening a huge ledger, and substi- 
tuting his left hand for his right in the 
task of stroking his flowing whiskers, 
while he picked up a stumpy pen. 
“What is your name?” 

“ Mary Gilman.” 

« Ace >» 

I told him. 

“ Where born ? ” 
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“ Massachusetts.” 

“ Not a person of color, I see,” mur- 
mured the captain, as he jotted down 
something in each of the ruled-off col- 
umns. “Charge, picking a pocket, you 
say. Officer, Knox. Complainant ?” 

“Mrs. Proctor, of Ames Place,” said 
Mr. Knox, promptly. 

“ Now, ma’am, probably it would be 
pleasanter for you to empty your own 
pockets,” said the superior officer, pass- 
ing both hands alternately down his 
superb cascade of whisker, and gazing 
lovingly at the scintillations ofa diamond 
thus set off to advantage. ‘ You can 
pass the things right over to this desk ; 
and if there is anything more you want 
to say, I'll hear it.” 

I began to detest this man, imper- 
turbable, glassy, self-satisfied as he was, 
more than I did his blundering, impul- 
sive subordinate. But there was noth- 
ing to do but to obey him. 1 took from 
my pocket my wallet, my handkerchief, 
the key to my trunk with its long blue 
ribbon, my little bottle of ammonia. 

“There is very little more to say 
than I have already told you. I left 
my home, fifty miles from here, this 
morning, on my way to Maine, where I 
havea schoolengaged. I left my trunk 
at the station, and was merely taking 
an hour’s walk before the train should 
leave, when this man pounced upon 
me. The pocket-book must have been 
dropped in a fold of my skirt by the 
thief as she left the store.” 

“Have you any friends in Boston?” 

I hesitated. I need not set down all 
the reasons why I did not desire, in 
my present plight, to send a policeman 
to Mr. Churchill. Had I liked him 
less, or known him better, I might have 
done it earlier. But I could not yet 
believe my condition so desperate as to 
require this remedy. 

“There is nobody whom I wish to 
disturb about this matter.” 

“You will see, Mr. Knox, more and 
more the longer you remain in the 
force,” proceeded the captain, most de- 
liberately, — the white hand sailing 
down the black ripples more luxuriously 
than ever, — “you will see how inca- 
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pable these people are of making up a 
tolerable story. Let them be ever so 
smart in their regular line of business, 
their lies are always clumsy.” I clutched 
the railing involuntarily ; but the men 
regarded me no more than they did 
their spectral comrades on the pegs in 
the wall. “ Now this party has done 
very well, very well indeed. But 
just look at it. She is on her way to 
Maine to stay several months, and she 
has only six dollars in her pocket-book, 
— barely enough for a ticket. She has 
left her trunk at the depot, but she has 
not provided herself with a baggage 
check. She is out fora walk only, and 
you catch her a mile from the depot in 
acrowded store. She hangs fire when 
Task for her Boston acquaintance. It 
seems as if any one ought to have done 
better, Knox; but they are all the 
same. You can put her in number 
nine, Knox. Your property will be quite 
safe, Mary Gilman, in this drawer.” 
The captain unfolded a copy of the 
Herald, which a boy had just brought, 
and put his polished boots on the railing. 

I am afraid I exhibit myself in the 
eyes of my children as having beena 
girl of very little spirit. I did not audi- 
bly resent the police captain’s very 
logical and professional analysis of my 
folly and falsehood. If I thought any- 
thing at all in the bewilderment of the 
hour, it was that dignity on my part 
would impress my persecutors more 
than any display of wrath. But my 
dignity was thrown away. Officer 
Knox took down a key from a row of 
them that hung just inside the railing, 
and, in obedience to his gesture, I fol- 
lowed him from the room to the door of 
the cell designated for me. One glance 
at its gratings, its chilly floor, its neat, 
narrow bunk, dispelled all my fastidious- 
ness as to means of rescue. 

“Will you go for me,” said I, “to 
Mr. R. H. Churchill’s office, in Court 
Street, and ask him to come to me for 
a moment ?” 

“ Now you begin to talk,” replied my 
custodian. “I am glad you have had 
the sense to give up that school-teacher 
story at last. But Churchill has got 
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mostly beyond this branch of business. 
I have n’t seen him in our court fora 
year or more.” 

“Tf you will speak to him as I ask 
you, I think he will come to see me.” 

“Well, perhaps, if it is an old client, 
he will make an exception in your favor 
and defend the case. Shall I tell him 
the same name you gave here?” 

I hesitated again. I saw the honest 
officer chuckle at my pause for reflec- 
tion, as a new proof of his own sagacity. 
But should I present myself to Mr. 
Churchill in such distorted character as 
this officer might give me? It seemed 
better to tell him the whole story my- 
self. “You need not give him my name 
at all,” said I; “simply say that a lady 
whom he knows wishes to see him at 
the station on very pressing business, 
—not as a lawyer, but as a friend.” 

“Just as you please,” said Officer 
Knox ; and then the door swung into 
its place, the great key was turned, and 
I was left alone. There was no win- 
dow, but a sort of twilight came into 
the cell through the door. I threw off 
my bonnet, pressed my hands to my 
brows, and sat on the edge of the little 
berth to think. If I had a volume at 
my disposal, I could fill it all in tell- 
ing what I thought in the few moments 
I spent in this way. I remembered 
shutting little Freddy Lec in the wood- 
closet of the school-room a week before, 
because I could not find it in my heart 
to give the slender boy a severer pun- 
ishment, and how pale he looked when 
I released him. I tried to remember 
what sentence was given to pickpock- 
ets, and where was the prison to which 
they were sent. I wondered whether 
judges and juries looked at innocent 
people through such spectacles as blind- 
ed the eyes of the policemen. I won- 
dered where the guilty woman was with 
Mrs. Proctor’s money. And as mem- 
ory and conjecture were thus busy con- 
fusing each other in their eagerness, 
the door opened again, and the hide- 
ously familiar face and buttons of the 
patrol gleamed before my eyes in the 
passage-way. 

“ Sorry to say Mr. Churchill is not in 
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his office. May not be back to-day; 
and his boy says he is going for a visit 
to the country to-morrow, to be gone a 
week.” 

This news seemed hardly more thana 
fresh drop in the full bucket of my de- 
spair. I felt relief rather than addition- 
al woe when Officer Knox continued : 
“Mrs. Proctor is here. She is going 
away to-morrow, too, and if she is to 
appear in court it must be this afternoon. 
So as the court happens to be in ses- 
sion, I will take you right over, and 
have this thing disposed of at once. It 
can’t make any difference to you any- 
way, as I see.” 

“By all means, let us have it over as 
soon as possible,” said I, tying on my 
bonnet again with trembling fingers. 

“Nothing you want to say to me be- 
fore you go in, I suppose,” said the offi- 
cer, looking at me through eyes half 
closed. 

“ Nothing but to thank you for doing 
my errand.” 

“©, very well, I like your pluck,” 
he replied. “ You know you won’t have 
another chance to make an advanta- 
geous arrangement for getting the mon- 
ey back.” 

I said nothing in reply to this further 
hint; and the agent of the law stalked 
below me into the outer room again. I 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Proctor leav- 
ing itfor the court-house. The captain 
had lighted a cigar; but the task of 
watching its fumes left his hands and 
beard still free for their endearments. 
He did not once look at me as I stood 
waiting before him, while Mr. Knox 
gathered up my possessions from the 
drawer and thrust them into his own 
capacious pocket. Then we left the 
captain, and I never saw him more. 

I could not have told whether my 
guide and I had walked a mile or two 
rods when our destination was reached. 
All was a blur before my eyes. Streets 
and alleys, stairs and passage-ways, 
were all alike to my dulled conscious- 
ness, until I found myself in a sort of 
pit, so walled and railed about that I 
could see nothing but the ceiling over- 
head; while I knew from the murmurs 
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which reached my ears that there was a 
room full of people just outside the bar- 
rier, before whom I was destined to ap- 
pear by ascending a short flight of 
steps. At the head of these steps stood 
aman all rags and tatters, volubly ex- 
plaining to listeners outside some 
charge against himself, but speaking in 
a brogue so rich that I thought at first 
he used a foreign tongue. Officer Knox 
had disappeared, but presently I saw 
his face over the railing above, and he 
seemed to whisper to me, “ You come 
next.” Then the oration of my ragged 

* comrade in misfortune came to a pause, 
as I thought for want of breath ; but a 
period was put to it by the announce- 
ment in a clear voice, I could not see 
from whom, “ Four months, House of 
Industry”; and the fellow, his face 
grinning as if, rather pleased than oth- 
erwise at his fate, turned and descended 
the steps to a seat by my side. 

The summons to myself, which I had 
braced myself to answer bravely, did 
not follow. There seemed, as well as I 
could judge from the murmur that 
reached me, to be some unusual inter- 
ruption in the proceedings of the court. 
One or two people came and peeped at 
me curiously over the walls of my den, 
and disappeared again. Presently, I 
thought I heard my own name, and in 
a voice that sent a great thrill of delight 
to my heart. The shrinking horror at 
the idea of being seen which had before 
beset me departed ; conquered by my 
own curiosity, I crept cautiously up the 
steps until I could just see over the 
wooden barrieratthe top. There, talk- 
ing eagerly with a gray-haired man who 
occupied the most elevated seat in the 
room, was indeed Mr. Churchill. In 
his hand was my pocket-book, and the 
little photograph of himself that he had 
given me, and which had lain hitherto 
undisturbed in one of the compartments 
of the wallet. Close by stcod Officer 
Knox, perplexity and chagrin chasing 
each other over his countenance. Man- 
ifestly my champion had arisen, and 
was fighting my battle in his own way, 
without having notified me of his inter- 
ference. As I looked, Mr. Knox stepped 
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gingerly across the room and consulted 
gloomily with Mrs. Proctor, who sat 
opposite me. The judge made a ges- 
ture of approval, and fell back into his 
cushioned chair. Mr. Churchill turned 
towards me, discovered my eyes watch- 
ing him over the railing, and in a mo- 
ment had snapped back the bolt of the 
little door, descended the steps, and 
grasped my hands. 

I had no eloquent speech ready for 
him, like the rescued heroines of the 
novels. I only said, “O Mr. Church- 
ri 

“ Not a word, Mary Gilman, till we 
are out of this hole.” 

He opened the door by which I had 
been ushered in, and while the stento- 
rian voice of some clerk above us de- 
clared the court adjourned, he hurried 
me out, and putting my arm in his, led 
me at breathless speed through the 
building and the street, in at another 
door and upstairs again, seating me at 
last in an easy-chair in his office. 

“Tommy,” he said, to an urchin dis- 
turbed from a luxurious nap by this 
movement. “Go to the post-office, and 
wait until the mail is assorted.” 

Tommy was off at the word; and 
then Mr. Churchill, pacing up and down 
the room as he spoke, relieved his mind 
in his fashion. 

“Upon my word, Miss Gilman, this 
is a charming scrape I find you in. 
Don’t speak a word. You must be 
half frightened to death by your adven- 
ture. Let me tell you how I discovered 
you, while you cool down, and then you 
can tell me what I do not already know 
of your story. Most accidental thing 
in the world that I happened into that 
court-room. Haven’t been inside the 
door before for a year. I sauntered 
in, casually took up some prisoner’s 
property on the desk, and was amazed 
by the discovery of your name in the 
pocket-book, and this most flattering 
portrait to assure me jt was no other 
Mary Gilman but yourself that owned 
it. Ofcourse my first thought was that 
your pocket had been picked. But 
when I went with my inquiries to the 
policeman, I found that, by some in- 
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credibly stupid blunder, he had arrested 
yourself in the place of some cunning 
thief. I thought it not worth while to 
disturb you until I had relieved you of 
all embarrassment ; and by giving my 
personal assurance of your entire superi- 
ority to any such suspicion, I obtained 
a reprimand for Mr. Policeman, and 
your immediate release on his with- 
drawal of the charge against you.” 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and Officer Knox appeared. 
His haughty aspect had vanished, and 
he seemed like the convicted thief in 
the presence of his judge. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he began, “I 
merely brought Miss Gilman’s key and 
things, that were left on the court-room 
table. I hope, Miss, that you will not 
bear malice against me for this un- 
lucky mistake. We have to be very 
suspicious in our line, and to doubt ap- 
pearances ; and that old woman was so 
sure it was you. She says now she re- 
members her pocket was on the other 
side, and that it was the woman who 
went out before she spoke that stood 
next her on the right.” 

“Well, well, sir,” said Mr. Churchill, 
almost fiercely, “bother us no more 
about it.” 

The forgiveness I was about to offer 
to the contrite officer was prevented by 
his abrupt departure upon this admo- 
nition. 

“Tf it were not for the loss of my 
train, I do not think I should regret the 
whole affair very deeply,” said I; “it 
will be something to laugh about for a 
lifefime, when I have got over the shock 
of fright and annoyance.” 

“What train have you lost, pray, and 
where are you bound?” inquired Mr. 
Churchill. 

I told him as succinctly as I could of 
my destination, and the plan and pur- 
pose of my journey. 

“By Jupiter, Miss Gilman, you have 
time enough for the train yet. It is 
only twenty minutes of four, and we 
can get to the station in four minutes. 
Will you try it?” 

Of course I was ready, though unable 
at first to believe that events which had 
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seemed to me so long had really passed 
so quickly. We went through the 
streets at a pace I had never ventured 
upon in the country, but not much 
faster than the city habit. Mr. Church- 
ill found and checked my trunk, while 
I secured a seat on the train. I no- 
ticed that he did not accept my words 
of inadequate gratitude and good-by as 
final; but I did not suspect that he was 
to accompany me, till he took the seat 
by my side as the cars left the station. 

“You are too kind, Mr. Churchill,” 
said I: “you must not undertake this . 
journey on my account, especially if, as 
I heard from your office when I sent to 
you, you are going to-morrow into the 
country.” 

“T have given up that trip,” replied 
the gentleman, very placidly ; “since I 
decided to make it the,rural districts 
have lost their charm for me.” 

I am not going to set down all the 
conversation of that railway ride for my 
children to read, and perhaps I may as 
well stop here as anywhere. Mr. 
Churchill escorted me to my journey’s 
end, and returned to Boston by the 
night train. The story I proposed to 
tell is told; and the children know just 
how much and how little their father 
means when he tells them jocosely 
about marrying a pickpocket. They 
are both too sensible to allow it to 
prejudice them against the sagacity of 
policemen in general ; for they both re- 
member how when Edgar tumbled into 
the Frog Pond last summer, and Belle 
could do nothing but scream, Officer 
Knox, now a veteran and most efficient 
member of the force, popped up most 
opportunely to the rescue; and they 
have not forgotten what a whistle of 
delight he gave when the dripping boy 
— whom he had wrapped in his own 
coat — told him he was to be carried to 
his father’s, Mr. Ralph Churchill’s, on 
the other side of the Public Garden. 
Mr. Knox took that occasion to renew 
his apologies, interrupted ten years be- 
fore, for a blunder made when he was 
new to his work; and I learned from 
him then that Mrs. Proctor never re- 
covered her money. 
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THE GREEK GODDESSES. 


“That heroic virtue 
For which antiquity hath left no names 
But patterns only, such as Hercules, 
Achilles, Theseus.” 


HE Greek goddesses, like all other 

mythologic figures, have been very 
fully discussed, in all their less interest- 
ing aspects. Their genealogies have 
been ransacked, as if they had lived in 
Boston or Philadelphia. Their symbol- 
ic relations to the elements and to the 
zodiac and to all the physical phenom- 
ena have been explored, as if there were 
to be an almanac made by their means. 
You will find in Max Miiller the latest 
versions of the ethical, the allegorical, 
and the historic interpretations. But 
all these unhappily omit the one ele- 
ment that gives to these fabled beings 
their human interest, since the per- 
sonality is left out. It may be that 
the mythologists think the view beneath 
them ; but it is hard to find an essay in 
any language which lays all these ab- 
struser things aside, and treats these 
deities in their simplest aspect, as so 
many Ideals of Womanhood. 

But we must charitably remember 
that the Greek goddesses are rather 
_ new acquaintances, in their own proper 
personalities. Till within thirty years 
their very names had been merged for 
us in the Latin names, as effectually as 
if each had married into a Roman fami- 
ly. It is only since the publication of 
Thirlwall’s Greece, in 1835, that they 
have generally appeared in English 
~~ under their own titles. With the 
Latin names came a host of later tradi- 
tions, mostly foreign to the Greek mind, 
and generally tending toward the triv- 
jal and the prosaic. Shakespeare in 
French does not more instantly cease 
to be Shakespeare, than the great ideals 
vacate their shrines when Latinized. 
Jeanne d’Arc, in the hands of Voltaire, 
suffers hardly more defamation of char- 
acter than the Greek goddesses under 
the treatment of Lempriére. 

Now that this defilement is being 
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cleared away, we begin to see how 
much of the stateliness of polytheism 
lay in its ideal women. Monotheism is 
inevitable ; there never was a polythe- 
ism in the world, but so soon as it 
produced a thinker it became a mono- 
theism after all. Then it instantly be- 
came necessary to say He or She in 
speaking of the Highest; and the im- 
mediate result was a masculine Deity, 
and the dethronementofwoman. What- 
ever the advantage gained, this imper- 
fection of language brought some alloy, 
since it is in our conceptions of Deity 
that we represent what humanity should 
be 

Look at the comparison from the 
point of view of woman. Suppose we 
were to hear of two races, in one of 
which all the recognized gods were 
men, and all womanhood was rigidly 
excluded from the divine impersona- 
tion, and assigned to mortal and hum- 
ble existence ; while in the other, every 
type of God had an answering goddess, 
every heavenly throne held two, every 
grace and glory was as sublimely incar- 
nated in one as in the other. What- 
ever else we should say of the compati- 
son, we should say that in the ideal, at 
least, woman was best recognized by 
the nation which still kept her on her 
throne. But among these woman-wor- 
shipping nations the Greeks stood pre- 
eminent, as distinct from the monothe- 
istic nations of the world. So obvious 
is the difference, it has been thought 
that Solomon and the kings of Israel, 
in associating the worship of Astarte 
with that of Jehovah, had a confused de- 
sire to correct this exclusive character. 
The Virgin Mother of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is a more obvious yearning 
of the same instinct. 

For one, I can truly testify that my 
first sublime visions of an ideal woman- 
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hood came directly from the Greek tra- 
dition, as embodied in the few casts of 
antique sculpture in the Boston Athe- 
neum. They seemed to reproduce 
for me the birth of Athena; they struck 
upon the brain as with a blow, and a 
goddess sprang forth. Life will always 
be nobler for those early impressions. 
There were the gods too in their gran- 
deur; the Zeus had his more than lion- 
like majesty, but it was especially the 
Heraand Athena that suggested grand- 
er spheres. It was as if I had ascended 
Mount Olympus and said, “ This then 
is a man; that is a woman!” 

Afterwards I lived for some years in 
the house which held Retzsch’s copy 
of the Sistine Madonna, said to be 
the best in existence; I drank it in 
as a boy receives the glory of the first 
great picture he has seen. Is there in 
the universe anything sublimer than 
that child’s face ? But the mother’s 
calm beauty still seems humble and 
secular beside those Greek divinities. 
Art makes in them the grander, though 
not the tenderer revelation. It is for 
this grandeur, as I maintain, — this, 
which can never be human nature’s 
daily food,—that we need to turn to 
art. That child is unhappy whose 
mother’s face as it bends above him, 
wears not a living tenderness which 
Raphael could merely reproduce. But 
the resources of divine exaltation which 
form the just heritage of that mother’s 
soul, the child knows not till he sees 
them embodied in Greek sculpture. 

Other races have made woman beau- 
tiful; it was the peculiar glory of the 
Greeks that they made her sublime. As 
Emerson says that this wondrous nation 
anticipated by their language what the 
orator would say, so their sculpture an- 
ticipated what the priest would dream. 
Quintilian says of Phidias’s lost statue 
of Athena that “its beauty seems to 
have added reverence even to relig- 
ion itself, so nigh does the majesty 
of the work approach to that of the di- 
vinity.” 

I speak now of the ideal alone. Un- 
doubtedly in ancient Greece, as in mod- 
ern America, the actual woman was dis- 
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franchised, humiliated, enslaved. But 
nations, like men, have a right to appeal 
from their degradation to their dreams. 
It is something if they are sublime in 
dreams. Tried by that standard, the 
Greeks placed woman at the highest 
point she has ever reached, and if we 
wish for a gallery of feminine ideals 
we must turn to them. We must not 
seek these in the indecencies of Ovid, 
nor in the pearl-strewn vulgarities of 
Aristophanes, any more than we seck 
the feminine ideal of to-day in the 
more chastened satire of the “ Saturday 
Review,” or the “ Spirit of ’76.” We 
must seek them in the remains of Greek 
sculpture, in Hesiod and Homer, in the 
Greek tragedians, in the hymns of Or- 
pheus, Callimachus, and Proclus, and 
in the Anthology. 

We are apt to regard the Greek myths 
as only a chaos of confused fancies. 
Yet it often takes very little pains to 
disentangle them, at least sufficiently to 
seize their main thread. If we confine 
ourselves to the six primary goddesses, 
it needs little straining of the imagina- 
tion to see what they represented to 
the Greek mind. In their simplest as- 
pect, they are but so many types of 
ideal womanhood, taken at successive 
epochs. Woman’s whole earthly career 
may be considered as depicted, when we 
portray the girl, the maiden, the lover, 
the wife, the mother, and the house- 
keeper or queen of home. These, ac- 
cordingly, are represented — to give 
both the Greek and the more familiar 
but more deceptive Latin names — by 
Artemis or Diana, Athena or Minerva, 
Aphrodite or Venus, Hera or Juno, 
Demeter or Ceres, and Hestia or Vesta. 

First comes the epoch of free girl- 
hood, symbolized by ARTEMIS, the Ro- 
man Diana. Her very name signifies 
health and vigor. She represents early 
youth, and all young things find in her 
their protector. She goes among the 
habitations of men only that she may 
take new-born infants in her arms; and 
the young of all wild creatures must be 
spared in her honor, religion taking the 
place of game-laws. Thus she becomes 
the goddess of hunters, and learns of 
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her brother Phoebus to be a huntress 
herself. To her out-door things are 
consecrated, — dogs, deer, fishes, foun- 
tains, fir-trees, and the laurel. She is 
free, vigorous, restless, cold, impetuous, 
unsympathetic, beautiful. Her range 
of attributes is not great nor varied, 
but her type of character is perfectly 
marked, and we all knowit. She stands 
for the nymph-like period of existence. 
She is still among us in the person of 
every girl of fourteen, who wears a 
short dress, and is fond of pets, and 
delights in roaming the woods with her 
brother. Let maturer womanhood be 
meditative or passionate or proud, let 
others be absorbed in child or home, 
she goes on her free way, impatient of 
interference, prompt to resent intrusion. 
Artemis has the cold and rather crude 
beauty of this early girlhood ; her slen- 
der form and delicate limbs distinguish 
her statues from all others, so that 

- even when mutilated they are known 
at once. 

But it is a brief and simple epoch 
which Artemis represents. After early 
girlhood comes the maturity of virgin 
womanhood, touched by meditation, but 
not yet by passion. This the Greek 
mythology symbolizes in PALLAS ATHE- 
NA. She is the riper Artemis, passing 
beyond her early nymph-like years, 
and reaching the highest consumma- 
tion that woman can attain alone. 
And so fascinating is this moment of 
serene self-poise, that the virgin Athe- 
na ranks in some respects at the head 
of all the goddesses. Beside her Ar- 
temis is undeveloped, while all the rest 
have passed in a manner out of them- 
selves, have shared the being of oth- 
ers and the responsibilities of love or 
home. Of all conceptions of woman 
ever framed, Athena most combines 
strength and loveliness. She has no 
feeble aspect, no relation of depend- 
ence; her purity is the height of 
power. No compliment ever paid to 
woman was so high as that paid by the 
Greeks, when incarnating the highest 
wisdom in this maiden’s form, and 
making this attribute only increase her 
virtue and her charms. 
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Hence at Athens — “the Greece of 
Greece,” * as the epigram of Thucydi- 
des calls it—she is reverenced above 
all deities, chief guardian of the most 
wondrous community of the world. 
Above the most magnificent gallery 
of art which the world has ever seen, 
because comprising the whole city, 
her colossal image stands pre-eminent, 
carved by Phidias in ivory and gold. 
The approaching sailor’s first glimpse 
of Athens is the gleaming of the sun’s 
rays from her spear and shield. For 
her sacred olive-plant sprang from the 
earth when the first stone of the infant 
settlement was laid, and now the city 
and its name and its glory must be 
hers. 

And such renown is indeed her birth- 
right. Born without a mother, directly 
from the brain of Zeus, —to bring her 
as near as possible to the creative in- 
tellect, —she inherits, beyond all oth- 
ers, that attribute. She retains the 
privilege of that sublime cradle, and, 
whenever she bows her head, it is as 
if Zeus had nodded, —a privilege which 
he has given to her alone. That is 
ratified to which Pallas hath bowed as- 
sent, says Callimachus.¢ Yet while 
thus falling but one degree below om- 
nipotence, she possesses a_ beauty 
which is beyond that of Aphrodite. If 
the cowherd Alexander (Paris) judges 
otherwise, it is merely the taste of a 
cowherd, as the epigram of Hermodo- 
rus fearlessly declares. 

The busts of Athena seem always 
grave and sweet; never domineering, 
like those of Artemis, nor languishing, 
like those of Aphrodite. They are 
known from all others by the length of 
the hair, whence the Greek oath, “by 
the tresses of Athena.” In the descrip- 
tions, she alone is blue-eyed, to show 
that she dwells above all clouds, while 
even the auburn-haired Aphrodite, in 
the Iliad, has large black eyes. She is 
more heavily armed than the fleet-foot- 
ed Artemis, and sometimes, for added 
protection, there are serpents clinging 
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to her robe, while a dragon watches at 
her feet. This is the Greek Athena, 
transformed in Rome to a prosaic Mi- 
nerva, infinitely useful and practical, 
teaching the mechanic arts, and the un- 
wearied patroness of schoolmasters. 

But Athena’s maiden meditation is 
simply one stage in a woman’s life, not 
its completion. It is the intellectual 
blossoming of existence, for man or 
woman, this earlier epoch, “ unvowed as 
yet to family or state.” But a career 
that seeks completeness pauses not 
here. When love touches and trans- 
forms the destiny, what then ? 

Then comes the reign of APHRODITE, 
the beautiful, the wronged. Wronged, 
because human coarseness cannot keep 
up to the conceptions of the celestial 
Venus, but degrades her into a French 
Jorette, and fills story-books with her 
levities. How unlike this are the con- 
ceptions of Plato, whose philosophy 
has been called “a mediation of love.” 
Love, according to him, first taught the 
arts to mankind, — arts of existence, 
arts of wisdom. Love inspires self- 
sacrifice ; he who loves will die for 
another. 

“Love,” he says, in his Banquet,* “is 
peace and good-will among men, calm 
upon the waters, repose and stillness in 
the storm, the balm of sleep in sadness. 
Before love all harsh passions flee 
away. Love is author of soft affections, 
destroyer of ungentle thoughts, merci- 
ful and mild, the admiration of the wise, 
the delight of the gods. Love divests 
us of all alienation from each other, and 
fills our vacant hearts with overflowing 
sympathy. Love is the valued treasure 
of the fortunate and desired by the un- 
happy (therefore unhappy because they 
possess not love): the parent of grace, 
of gentleness, of delicacy ; a cherisher 
of all that is good, but guileless as to 
evil; in labor and in fear, in longings 
of the affection or in soarings of the 
reason, our best pilot, confederate, 
supporter, and savior; ornament and 
governor of all things human and di- 
vine; the best, the loveliest, whom 
every one should follow with songs of 
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exultation, uniting in the divine harmo- 
ny with which love forever soothes the 
mind of men and gods.” 

Now love is Aphrodite, either repre- 
sented by the goddess herself or by her 
son and viceregent, who seems almost 
identified with herself; “ N’était autre 
que la déesse elle-méme, doudée du sexe 
masculin,” as Eméric-David well states 
it. ‘ Love,” says Empedocles, in that 
great philosophical poem of which frag- 
ments only remain, “is not discovera- 
ble by the eye, but only by intellect ; 
its elements are indeed innate in our 
mortal constitution, and we give it the 
names of Joy and Aphrodite ; but in its 
highest universality no mortal hath 
fully comprehended it.” 

Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus 
and Harmonia, according to some le- 
gends ; while, according to others, Har- 
monia is her daughter by Ares, and the 
mother of Aphrodite is the child of 
Heaven and Earth. She is usually, 
seen naked, unlike every other god- 
dess save Artemis. Yet Praxiteles 
carved her veiled at Cos; others armed 
her as Venus Victrix ; Phidias carved 
her in ivory and gold, her feet resting 
on a tortoise, as if to imply deliberation, 
not heedlessness. The conscious look 
of the Venus de’ Medici implies modes- 
ty, since she is supposed to be stand- 
ing before Paris with Hera and Athe- 
na. In Homer's hymn to her she is 
described as ordinarily cold and unim- 
pressionable, and only guiding others 
to love, till Zeus, by his sovereign in- 
terference, makes her mind to wander 
and she loves a mortal man. And 
though she regards Anchises simply 
as her husband, and calls herself his 
wedded wife, yet she is saddened by 
the thought of her fall, as much as 
Artemis when she loves Endymion. 
This is Homer when serious; but the 
story of her intrigue with Ares he puts 
into the mouth of a wandering minstrel 
in the Odyssey, as a relief from graver 
song, and half disavows it, as if know- 
ing its irreverence. 

The true Aphrodite is to be sought 
in the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and 
Proclus. The last invokes her as yet 
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a virgin.* It is essential to her very 
power that she should have the prov- 
ocation of modesty. She represents 
that passion which is the basis of pu- 
rity, for the author of Ecce Homo ad- 
mirably says, that ‘* No heart is pure 
which is not passionate.” Accordingly, 
married love is as sacred to Aphrodite 
as the virgin condition;t if she mis- 
leads, it is through sincere passion, not 
frivolity. No cruelty comes where she 
dwells ; no animal sacrifices are offered 
her, but only wreaths of flowers ; and 
the month of April, when the earth stirs 
again into life, is her sacred time. 

3ut love legitimately reaches its ful- 
filment in marriage. After Aphrodite 
comes HERA (the Roman Juno), who, 
in the oldest mythology, is simply the 
wife of Zeus (or Jupiter), and the type 
and protector of marriage. Her es- 
pousals are represented at the festivals 
as the Sacred Marriage.{ She must 
be the twin sister of Zeus, as well as 
his wife, that there may be a more per- 
fect equality, and their union for the 
same reason must be from birth, and, 
were it possible, before birth. She is 
the only goddess who is legitimately 
and truly married, for Aphrodite is but 
the unwilling wife of Hephaistos, and 
bears him no children. Hence Hera 
wears a diadem and a bridal veil; 
her beauty is of a commanding type, 
through the large eyes and the imperi- 
ous smile, as in the “ Ludovisi Juno.” 
Winckelmann says it is impossible to 
mistake a head of Hera. Athena com- 
mands like a princess; Hera, like a 
queen. Her name is connected with 
the Axolic éppos, which signifies mastery, 
and it is identical with the Roman /era, 
or mistress. 

But with all this effort to make her 
equal in rank to her husband, it is the 
equality of a queen, superior to all 
except her spouse, and yielding to him. 
The highest gods reverence Hera, but 
she reveres Zeus. His domestic re- 
lations, therefore, are a despotism tem- 
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pered by scolding. The divine hus- 
band, having the essential power, is 
the more amiable of the two. Zeus, 
in Homer, cannot comprehend why 
his wife should so hate the Trojans, 
but he lets her have her way against 
his own preference. If he consults 
others without her knowledge, she cen- 
sures him. When he avows his pur- 
pose in the very council of the gods, 
she reviles him, and says, “ Do so, but 
all we the other gods do not approve” ; 
and he says to her, presently, “ Do as 
thou wilt, lest this contention be in 
future a great strife between thee and 
me.” It seems a doubtful state of 
discipline. But if we will deify mar- 
riage, we must take the consequences. 

Sull there is a prevailing grandeur 
and dignity in their relation. Margaret 
Fuller, who had so fine an instinct for 
the Greek symbolism, points out that 
on antique gems and bas-reliefs, in the 
meetings between god and goddess, 
“they rather offer to one another the 
full flower of being than grow together. 
As in the figures before me, Jupiter, 
king of gods and men, meets Juno, the 
sister and queen, not as a chivalric 
suppliant, but as a stately claimant, 
and she, crowned, pure, majestic, holds 
the veil aside to reveal herself to her 
august spouse.” 

Accordingly, when Zeus embraces 
Hera on Mount Ida, clothed in fasci- 
nations like those of Aphrodite, all 
nature is hushed, in Homer’s descrip- 
tion; the contending armies are still; 
before this sublime union, these tokens 
of reverence are fitting. The union of 
husband and wife —a thing of levity 
or coarseness on common lips — is 
transferred by Homer to a scene where 
all the solemnities of earth and air be- 
come but tributary to the divine meet- 
ing. And thus the symbols of the 
Holy Marriage interweave themselves 
with the associations and practices of 
the nation, and secure a religious dig- 
nity for the institution in the Greek 
mind. 

But woman’s career is incomplete 
even as a wife; she must also be a 
mother. 
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Then comes before us the great mys- 
tical and maternal deity of Greece, 
DeMETER of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Roman Ceres. Her very name sig- 
nifies “mother,” probably yj pirnp, 
Mother Earth. Euripides says, in his 
Bacchanals, that the Greeks honor 
chiefly two deities, —one being Deme- 
ter (who is the Earth, he says, if you 
prefer to call her so), and the other the 
son of Semele. Demeter is, like Hera, 
both sister and in a manner wife of 
Zeus, to bring her into equality with 
him. Yet she is a virgin, even when 
she bears a child, Persephone or Pros- 
erpine. Inasense this maiden is the 
child of Zeus, but not in a mortal man- 
ner, —by an ineffable conception,* says 
the Orphic Hymn. 

All Demeter’s existence is concen- 
trated on this motherhood. She feeds 
the human race, but when she is de- 
prived of her daughter, she stops the 
course of the seasons for one year, till 
the beloved be restored. Nor is there 
for a time any change even after her 
daughter’s return, until Zeus sends De- 
meter’s own mother to persuade her, 
thus controlling the might of mother- 
hood by motherhood alone. She thus 
goes through suffering to glory, and 
Grote well names her the Mater Dolo- 
rosa of Greece. 

As this reverence of Demeter for her 
own mother carries the sacredness of 
maternity a generation further back, so 
it is carried a generation further forward 
by the refusal of Persephone to return 
permanenily to the upper world. Hay- 
ing eaten pomegranate seeds, the le- 
gend says, she will go back to her 
husband. But the pomegranate is the 
symbol of the felicities of marriage, and 
its promise of offspring. ‘Thus on ev- 
ery side it is maternity which is canon- 
ized in the myth of Demeter, and the 
concentration on this of every quality of 
her nature makes her stand the immor- 
tal representative of woman as mother. 
This is the central symbol of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, ranking first among 
the religious ceremonials of Greece. 
The Mother and Daughter, on Athe- 

*‘Appyroee yovcis. Hymn XIX. ms 
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nian lips, mean always Demeter and 
Persephone; and through them this 
relation is glorified, as wifehood be- 
comes sublime in Hera, love in Aphro- 
dite, and maidenhood, active or con- 
templative, in Artemis and Athena. 

But besides these five attitudes of 
woman as girl, maiden, lover, wife, and 
mother, there must be finally one which 
shall comprise all of these, and may 
outlast them all. Hesrra, or Vesta, is 
the sister of Zeus, but not his wife like 
Hera, nor his symbolical mistress like 
Demeter; nay, when sought in mar- 
riage by Phcebus and Poseidon, she 
has sworn by the head of Zeus to be a 
virgin forever. She represents woman 
as queen of home. Houses are her 
invention. No separate temple is built 
to her, for every hearth is her altar; 
no special sacrifices are offered, for 
she has the first share of every sacri- 
fice. Every time the household meets 
before the hearth, she is named, and 
the meal becomes thereby an act of 
worship. Every in-door oath must be 
sworn by her. The worst criminal 
who enters the house and touches the 
hearth is sacred for her sake. 

On the eighth day of the Greek ba- 
by’s life comes its baptism before Hes- 
tia, not with water but with fire, — the 
ceremony of the Amphidromia, when 
the nurse and all the women of the 
house bear the little one to the hearth. 
Laying aside their clothing, — because 
this is the intimate domestic ritual, 
when body and soul are consecrated in 
their uncovered purity, — they pass in 
procession round the central flame, and 
thenceforth Hestia is the protectress 
of the child. 

And observe how beautifully this 
sublime protection of the hearth is 
spread yet further. As the city itself 
is but an extended family, so the city 
also has its sacred hearth, where the 
public fire is kept burning, and the 
public suppliants come. The fugitive 
entering the town comes here for safety, 
and is unmolested. Foreign ambassa- 
dors are here met and greeted by the 
magistrates. If a colony goes forth, 
the emigrants take coals from the pub- 
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lic hearth of the town they leave. Hes- 
tia’s fire must never go out; if it does, 
it must only be rekindled from the sun. 

Thus in Greece, as in Rome after- 
wards, the vestal virgins guard the cen- 
tral sacredness of the state. Hence 
the fearful penalty on their misdeeds, 
and the vast powers they hold. So 
incarnated in them is the power of the 
hearth that they bear it with them, 
and if they meet a criminal, he must 
be set free. I know no symbol of the 
power of a sublime womanhood like 
that, — the assumption that vice cannot 
live in its presence, but is transformed 
to virtue. Could any woman once be 
lifted to a realizing sense of power like 
that, she might willingly accept the 
accompanying penalty of transgression. 
She never would transgress. 

Here, then, we have the six primary 
goddesses of the Greek mythology. It 
will be said that, even according to 
the highest poetic treatment, these 
deities had their imperfections. Cer- 
tainly it was their crowning merit, for 
it made them persons, and not mere 
abstractions. Their traits were all in 
keeping; their faults belonged to their 
temperaments. Doubtless these char- 
acters grew up in the early fancy of 
that people as fictitious characters grow 
up in the mind of a novelist; after a 
little while they get beyond his control, 
take their destiny into their own hands, 
and if he tries to make them monot- 
onously faultless, they rebel. So that 
wondrous artist we call the Greek na- 
tion found itself overmastered by the 
vivid personality of these creations of 
its own. It was absolutely obliged to 
give Hera, the wife, her jealous impe- 
riousness, and Artemis, the maid, her 
cruel chastity. Zeus and Actzon were 
the sufferers, because consistency and 
nature willed it so, and refused to omit 
these slight excesses. So Athena, the 
virgin, must be a shade too cold, and 
Aphrodite, the lover, several shades too 
warm, that there might be reality and 
human interest. Demeter, the mother, 
will sacrifice the whole human race for 
her child; and even Hestia is pitiless 

to those who profane the sacred altar 
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of home. Each of these qualities is 
the stamp of nature upon the goddess, 
holding fast the ideal, lest it recede 
beyond human ken. 

So perfect was this prism of femi- 
nine existence, it comprised every pri- 
mary color. So well did this series 
of divinities cover all the functions of 
womanly life, that none could fail of 
finding her tutelary goddess in some 
shrine. An imaginative Greek girl had 
not an epoch nor an instant that was 
not ennobled. Every act of her exist- 
ence was glorified in some temple; 
every dream of her silent hours took 
garlands and singing robes around it. 
In her yet childish freedom she was 
Artemis ; “in maiden meditation, fancy 
free,” she was Athena; when fancy- 
bound, she was Aphrodite; when her 
life was bound in wedlock, she was 
Hera; when enriched by motherhood, 
she became Demeter, and she was 
thenceforth the -Hestia of her own 
home, at least. Her. life was like a 
revolving urn, upon which she could 
always see one great symbolic image 
sculptured, though each in its turn 
gave way to another. 

And this influence was enhanced 
by the actual participation of Greek 
women in the ceremonies of religion, 
when conducted upon a scale that our 
modern imaginations can hardly repro- 
duce. The little five-year-old maids, 
yellow-clad, who chanted lines from 
Homer at the festival of Artemis Brau- 
ronia; the virgins who /rom seven 
to eleven dwelt on the rock of the 
Acropolis, and wove the sacred gar- 
ment of Athena, themselves robed in 
white, with ornaments of gold; the 
flower-wreathed girls who bore baskets 
through the streets at the Panathenwa ; 
the matrons who directed the festival 
of Hera at Elis ; the maidens who ran 
in that sacred race, knowing that the 
victor’s portrait would be dedicated in 
the temple; the high-priestess of Hera 
at Argos, from whose accession the 
citizens dated their calendar of years; 
the priestesses of Demeter, who alone 
of all women might attend the Olympic 
games ; —all these saw womanhood dei- 
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fied in their goddesses and dignified in 
themselves. The vast religious cere- 
monial appealed alike to the high-born 
maidens who ministered at the altars, 
and to the peasant-girls through whom 
the oracles spoke. Every range of 
condition and of culture might be com- 
prised among the hundreds who assem- 
bled before daybreak to bathe the image 
of Pallas in the sacred river, or the 
thousands who walked with consecrated 
feet in the long procession to Eleusis. 
In individual cases, the service brought 
out such noble virtue as that of the 
priestess Theano, who, when Alcibi- 
ades was exiled from Athens and was 
sentenced to be cursed by all who 
served at the altar, alone refused to 
obey, saying that she was consecrated 
to bless and not to curse. But even 
among the mass of Greek women, 
where so much time was spent in shar- 
ing or observing this ritual of worship, 
life must have taken some element 
of elevation through contact with the 
great ideal women of the sky. 

We cannot now know, but can only 
conjecture, how far the same religious 
influence inspired those Greek women, 
who, in more secular spheres of duty, 
left their names on their country’s 
records. When Corinna defeated Pin- 
dar in competing for the poetic prize ; 
when Helen of Alexandria painted her 
great historic picture, consecrated in 
the Temple of Peace; when the daugh- 
ter of Thucydides aided or completed 
her father’s great literary work; when 
the Athenian Agnodice studied medi- 
cine, disguised as a man, and practised 
it as a man, and was prosecuted as a 
seducer, and then, revealing her sex, 
was prosecuted for her deception, till 
the chief women of Athens appeared in 
her behalf and secured for their sex 
the right to be physicians ; when Tele- 
silla of Argos roused her countrywo- 
men to defend the walls against the 
Spartans, the men having lost cour- 
age; after which, in a commemorative 
festival, the women appeared in male 
attire and the men came forth veiled ; — 
all these women but put in action the 
lessons of aspiration which they had 
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learned in the temples. This inspira- 
tion derived by womanly genius from 
its deity is finely recognized by Antipa- 
ter of Thessalonica in that fine epigram 
where he enumerates the nine poetesses 
of Greece, calls them “artists of im- 
mortal works,” and grandly character- 
izes them as “women who spoke like 
gods in their hymns.” * 

I do not propose to go further, and 
discuss the actual condition of the aver- 
age Greek woman. That would de- 
mand an essay by itself You may 
place the actual condition of any class 
very high or very low if you look at it 
two thousand years after, and select 
all the facts either on the favorable or 
on the unfavorable side. Yet this is 
what St. John and Becker, for instance, 
in writing of the Greek women, have 
respectively done. I can honestly say 
that all modern literature and art taken 
together seem to me to have paid to 
woman no tribute so reverential as in 
the worship of the great ideals I have 
named. But in actual life it must be 
owned that there seems to have been the 
same strange mingling of delicate cour- 
tesy and of gross contempt for woman 
which marks our society to-day. Mar- 
garet Fuller, whose opinion on this 
subject was worth more than that of 
any woman in America, or than that 
of most men, went further and wrote: 
“Certainly the Greeks knew more of 
real home intercourse and more of 
woman than the Americans. It is in 
vain to tell me of outward observances. 
The poets, the sculptors, always tell the 
truth.” 

And there is undoubtedly much in 
the more serious Greek literature which 
may be quoted to sustain this asser- 
tion. There is a remarkable passage 
of Plato, in which he says that chil- 
dren may find comedy more agreeable, 
but educated women? and youths and 
the majority of mankind prefer tragedy. 
This distinctly recognizes intellectual 
culture as an element in the female 


* OceoyAdacous yuvatkas Uuvots. 

} "Ac te weratSevpéevat tov yuvackov — rendered 
by Ficinus madieres erudite. Plato, de Leg., Book 
Il. p. 791. ed. 1602. Compare Book VII. p. 898, 
same edition. 
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society around him (since such a remark 
could hardly be made, for instance, in 
Turkey); and the Diotima of his Ban- 
quet represents, in the noblest way, the 
inspirational element in woman. 

So Homer often recognizes the intel- 
ligence or judgment * of his heroines. 
Narrating the events of a semi-barbar- 
ous epoch, when woman was the prize 
of the strongest, he yet concedes to 
her a dignity and courtesy far more 
genuine than are shown in the medi- 
zval romances, for instance, in which 
the reverence seldom outlasts marriage. 
Every eminent woman partakes of the 
divine nature. The maiden is to be 
approached with reverence for her vir- 
gin purity; the wife has her rightful 
place in the home. When Odysseus, 
in his destitution, takes refuge with 
Nausicaa’s parents, the princess warns 
him to kneel at her mother’s feet, not 
her father’s, she being the central figure. 
Perhaps the crowning instance of this 
recognized dignity is in the position 
occupied by Helen after her return to 
her husband’s house, when the storm 
of the war she excited has died away. 
There is a singular modernness and do- 
mesticity about this well-known scene, 
though the dignity and influence as- 
signed to the repentant wife are perhaps 
more than modern. In the Fourth 
Book of the Odyssey the young Te- 
lemachus visits King Menelaus, to in- 
quire as to the fate of his own father, 
Odysseus. While they are conversing, 
Helen enters, — the beauty of the world, 
and the source of its greatest ills. She 
comes dignified, graceful, honored, — 
shall I say, like a modern wife ? — and 
joins unbidden in the conversation. 

“While he pondered these things in 
his thoughts and in his mind, forth 
from the fragrant and lofty chamber 
came Helen, like Artemis of the golden 
distaff. For her Adrasta immediately 
placed a well-made seat, and Alcippe 
brought tapestry of soft wool, and 
Phylo brought a silver basket, .... 
the lips finished with gold,... . filled 
with well-dressed thread; and upon it 
the distaff was stretched, containing 
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violet-colored wool. And she sat on 
the seat, and the footstool was beneath 
her feet, and she straightway inquired 
everything of her husband with words. 

“*Do we know, O thou heavenly 
nurtured Menelaus, what men these 
are who take refuge in our house? 
Shall I be saying falsely or speak the 
truth? Yet my mind exhorts me. [ 
say that I have never seen any man or 
woman so like (reverence possesses me 
as I behold him) as he is like unto 
Telemachus, the son of magnanimous 
Odysseus, whom that man left an infant 
in his house, when ye Grecians came to 
Troy on account of me immodest, wag- 
ing fierce ‘war.’ Her answering, said 
auburn- haired Menelaus, ‘So now I 
too am thinking, my wife, as thou dost 
conjecture.’ ” 

What a quiet sagacity she shows, 
and what a position of accustomed 
equality! So the interview goes on, 
till the hostess finally mixes them some- 
thing good to drink, and then they go 
to rest, and there in a recess of the 
lofty house “lies long-robed Helen, a 
divine one among women !” 

The same stateliness of tone, with 
finer spiritual touches, may be found 
throughout the Greek tragedies. The 
Alcestis and Antigone are world-re- 
nowned delineations of noble and ten- 
der womanhood, and there are many 
companion pictures. I know not where 
in literature to look for a lovelier touch 
of feminine feeling, —a trait more un- 
like those portrayed by Thackeray, for 
instance, —than in the Deianira of 
Sophocles (in the Trachine), who re- 
ceives with such abundant compassion 
the female slaves sent home by Her- 
cules, resolves that no added pain 
shall come to them from her, and 
even when she discovers one of them to 
be the beloved mistress of her husband, 
still forgives the girl, in the agony of 
her own grief. “I pity her most of all,” 
she says, ‘* because her own beauty has 
blasted her life, ruined her nation, and 
made her a slave.” 

Why is Euripides so often described 
asa hater of women? So far as I can 
see, he only puts emotions of hatred 
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into the hearts of individuals who have 
been ill-used by them, and perhaps de- 
served it, while his own pictures of 
womanhood, from Alcestis downward, 
show the finest touches of appreciation. 
Iphigenia refuses to be saved from the 
sacrifice, and insists on dying for her 
country; and Achilles, who would fain 
save and wed her, says : “ I deem Greece 
happy in thee, and thee in Greece; 
nobly hast thou spoken.” In_ the 
Troades, Hecuba warns Menelaus that, 
if Helen is allowed on the same ship 
with him, she will disarm his ven- 
geance; he disputes it and she an- 
swers, “ He is no lover who not always 
loves.” What a recognition is there 
of the power of a woman to inspire 
a passion that shall outlast years and 
even crime! In the Electra, where 
the high-souled princess is given in 
unwilling marriage to a peasant, he 
treats her with the most delicate re- 
spect, and she dwells in his hut as his 
virgin sister, so that she says to him, 
“ Thee equal to the gods I deem my 
friend.” And with such profound rev- 
erence is every priestess regarded 
throughout his plays, that a brother is 
severely rebuked, in one case, for treat- 
ing with fraternal familiarity a woman 
so august. 

Another proof of the delicate appre- 
ciation of womanhood among the Greeks 
is to be found in the exquisite texture 
of their love-poems, —a treasury from 
which all later bards have borrowed. 
Even the prose of the obscure Philos- 
tratus gave Ben Jonson nearly every 
thought and expression in his “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.” * And if, 
following Ben Jonson, we wish to know 
what man can say “in a little,” we 
must seek it in such poems as this by 
Plato, preserved in the Anthology : — 

“ My star, upon the stars thou gazest. 
Would that 1 were heaven, that on thee 
I might look with many eyes!” 

Or this by Julian, on a picture : — 

“ The painter [depicts] Theodota her- 


* ‘Emde dé pdvors mpémwe tois Sbuuacw. Philos- 
tratus, Letter XXIV. ‘he parallel passages may 
be found in Cumberland’s Observer, No. 74, where 
they were first pointed out. 
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self. Had he but failed in his art, and 
given forgetfulness, to her mourners!” * 

Or this other picture-song by Paulus 
Silentiaris : — 

“The pencil has scarce missed [the 
beauty of] the maiden’s eyes, or her 
hair, or the consummate splendor of 
her bloom. If any one can paint flick- 
ering sunbeams, he can paint also the 
flickering [beauty of] Theodorias.” + 

Or this garland of Rufinus : — 

“T send you, Rhodoclea, this gar- 
land, having woven it with my own 
hands of lovely flowers. There is a lily, 
and a rose-bud, and the damp anemone, 
and moist narcissus, and violet with 
dark blue eyes. But do you, enwreathed 
with them, unlearn pride, for both you 
and the garland are in blossom and 
must fade.” £ 

Wemust remember that, as Grote has 
well said, all we know of the Greeks is 
so much saved from a wrecked vessel ; 
and while greater and rarer things are 
brought on shore, the myriad of small 
and common things are gone. It is 
only in the little poems of the Anthology 
that we unveil, as in a Pompeian house, 
the familiar aspects of domestic life. 
There the husband addresses his wife, 
the son his mother; and home traits 
and simple joys are recorded. There 
we find portrayed the intellect, there 
the heart, of the Greek woman. “ Me- 
lissias denies her love, and yet her body 
cries out, as if it had received a quiver 
full of arrows; unsteady is her gait, 
unsteady her panting breath, and hollow 
are the sinkings of her eyelids.” Or, 
“JT lament for the maiden Antibia, for 
whom many suitors came to her father’s 
house, through the renown of her beau- 
ty and intelligence,§ but destructive 
fate has rolled away their hopes far 
from all.” 

Perhaps nothing among these poems 
gives so naive and delicate a glimpse 
of Greek maidenhood as this inscrip- 
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tion from a votive offering in the tem- 
ple of Artemis, where brides were wont 
to offer their childish toys at the ap- 
proach of their nuptials. It is one of 
the vast mass of anonymous poems in 
the Anthology :—. 

“ Timarete, before her marriage, has 
offered to Artemis her tambourine, and 
her precious ball, and her net that 
protected her locks, and her dolls and 
her doll’s dresses, as is fitting for a 
virgin to a virgin, O Limnatis! And 
do thou, daughter of Latona, place thy 
hand over the girl Timarete, and pre- 
serve holily her who is holy.” * 

Think of the open grossness of Eng- 
lish epithalamiums down almost to the 
present day, and of the smooth sensu- 
alities of French literature ; and then 
consider the calm, strong sweetness 
of that prayer for this childish bride, — 
“Preserve holily her who is holy.” Are 
the bridals of Trinity Church such an 
advance beyond the temple of Artemis ? 

At any rate, the final result of Greek 
worship was this. In its temples the 
sexes stood equal, goddess was as sub- 
lime as god, priestess the peer of priest ; 
there was every influence to ennoble a 
woman’s ideal of womanhood so long 
as her worship lasted, and nothing to 
discourage her from the most conse- 
crated career. In Protestant Christian 
churches, on the other hand, the rep- 
sentations of Deity are all masculine, 
the Mediator masculine, the evangel- 
ists, the apostles, the Church fathers, all 
masculine ; so are the ministers and the 
deacons ; even the old-time deaconess, 
sole representative of the ancient priest- 
ess, is gone; nothing feminine is left 
but the worshippers, and they indeed 
are feminine, three to one. 

The Roman Catholic Church, with 
more wisdom of adaptation, has kept 
one goddess from the Gregk; and the 
transformed Demeter, with her miracu- 
lously born child, which is now become 
masculine, presides over every altar. 
Softened and beautified from the elder 
image, it is still the same, —the same 
indeed with all the mythologic mothers, 
with the Maternal Goddess who sits, 
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with a glory round her head and a babe 
on her bosom, in every Buddhist house 
in China, or with Isis who yet nurses 
Horus on the monuments of Egypt. As 
far as history can tell, this group first 
appeared in Christian art when used as 
a symbol, in the Nestorian controversy, 
by Cyril, who had spent most of his 
life in Egypt. Nestorius was con- 
demned, in the fifth century, for assert- 
ing Mary to be the mother of the hu- 


-man nature of Jesus, and not also of the 


divine ; and it was at this time that the 
images of the Virgin and Child were 
multiplied, to protest against the heretic 
who had the minority of votes. After 
all, Christian ritualism is but a palimp- 
sest, and if we go an inch below the 
surface anywhere, there is some elder 
sanctity of Greece or Rome. I remem- 
ber how this first flashed upon me, 
when I saw, in a photograph of the 
Pantheon, the whole soul of the ancient 
faith in the words, “ Deo: Opt: Max:” 
and again, when, in the first Romish 
procession I saw, a great banner came 
flapping round the windy corner with 
the letters S. P.Q.R. The phrase 
under’ which ancient Rome subdued 
the world (Senatus Populusque Roma- 
nus) still lingers in those borrowed 
initials, and the Church takes its god- 
dess, like its banner, at second-hand. 

If we set aside its queen, the Church 
has added no new image. Martyrs are 
abundant in every faith, and saint and 
sibyl add but a few softer touches to 
the antique. Mary Magdalene is really 
the sole modern figure, and she has 
not an ideal interest, but one that is 
philanthropic alone. Her presence in 
art asserts the modern spirit, and per- 
haps marks an era in history. Far 
be it from me to deny its value. Yet 
ifwe are looking for the very highest, 
it cannot be found in the fallen ; and if 
we must lose either from the temple, 
we can better spare the suppliant than 
the goddess. 

And save in depicting this attribute 
of humility or contrition, modern litera- 
ture, at least since Petrarch, seems to 
me singularly wanting in grand pictures 
of ideal womanhood. Spenser’s imper- 
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sonations, while pure and high, are 
vague and impalpable. Shakespeare's 
women seem at best far inferior, in com- 
pass and variety, to Shakespeare’s 
men; and if Ruskin glorifies them sub- 
limely on the one side, Thackeray on 
the other side professes to find in them 
the justification of his own. Goethe 
paints carefully a few varieties, avoid- 
ing the largest and noblest types. 
Where among all these delineations is 
there a woman who walks the earth 
like a goddess? Where is the zzcessi 
patuit dea or Homer's Sia -yuvatkay? 
Among recent writers, Georges Sand 
alone has dared even to attempt such a 
thing; she tries it in Consuelo, and 
before the divinity has got her wings 
full-grown, she is enveloped, goddess- 
like, in the most bewildering clouds. 

Perhaps it is precisely because these 
high ideals were so early reached, that 
it is now found hard to do more than 
reproduce them. As no sculptor can 
produce more than a Greek profile, so 
no poet has yet produced more than a 
Greek woman. Modern life has not 
aimed to elevate the ideal, but the 
average. Common intelligence spread 
more widely, sweetness and purity pro- 
tected, more respect for the humblest 
woman as woman, less faith in the sibyl 
and the saint, — this is modern life. 

In the Middle Ages there were 
glimpses of a new creation. Raphael 
painted, Dante sang, something that 
promised more than Greece gave ; but 
it came to nothing. Superstition was 
in the way; the new woman did not 
get herself disentangled from a false 
mythology and an unnatural asceticism, 
and was never fairly born. Art could 
not join what God had put asunder ; 
the maid-mother was after all an image 
Jess noble than maid or mother sepa- 
rately. That path is closed; I rejoice 
that we can have no more Madonnas ; 
we have come back to nature and are 
safe beneath its eternal laws. There is 
no fear for the future ; eternities stretch 
out that way, and only centuries the 
other. 
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That wonderful old mythology is 
gone ; that great race shed it, lightly 
as.leaves in autumn, and went its way. 
These names of Hera and Aphrodite 
are but autumn leaves which I have 
caught in my hands, to show the red 
tints that still linger on their surface ; 
they have lasted long, but who knows 
how soon they will be faded and forgot- 
ten? Yet not till the world is rich 
enough to have a race more ideal than 
the Greeks, will there be another har- 
vest of anything so beautiful to the 
imagination. Nature is the same; the 
soil of Attica was as barren as that of 
Massachusetts. The life of man has 
grown more practical, more judicious, 
more sensitive to wrong, more compre- 
hensive in sympathy ; common sense 
has been the gainer, so has common 
virtue ; it is only the ideal that has 
grown tame. 

We are laying the foundations of a 
grander temple, I trust, than any of 
which the Greeks ever dreamed, and 
we toil among the dust and rubbish, 
waiting for the goddess and the shrine. 
Nothing shall drive me from the belief 
that there is arising in America, amid 
all our frivolities, a type of virgin wo- 
manhood, new in history, undescribed 
in fiction, from which there may pro- 
ceed, ingenerations yet to come, a priest- 
hood more tender, a majesty more pure 
and grand, than anything which poet 
ever sang or temple enthroned. Through 
tears and smiles, through the blessed 
cares that have trained the heart of 
womanhood in all ages, but also through 
aculture such as no other age has of- 
fered, through the exercise of rights 
never before conceded, of duties never 
yet imposed, will this heroic sisterhood 
be reared. Joining the unforgotten vis- 
ions of Greek sublimity with the meeker 
graces of Christian tradition, there may 
yet be nobler forms, that shall eclipse 
those “fair humanities of old relig- 
ion”; as, when classic architecture 
had reached perfection, there rose the 
Gothic, and made the Greek seem 
cold 
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AND HELPED. 


BY AN INMATE OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASYLUM. 


AWAKE to the music of the rising 
bell, on which an Ethiopian min- 
strel, naturally corked, is ringing cheer- 
ful changes in the halls; and my first 
conscious sensation is a pleasant one 
as, turning over for a fresh thrill, and 
«applauding my pillow with a sensuous 
pat, I cast a complacent glance and 
thought around my room. Not bad for 
an “ Inebriate Asylum,” — for a refuge 
and a rest to the wretch which hath 
seven devils, each more thirsty than the 
other, — for a hiding and safe thinking 
place to him who hath called, in his dis- 
traction and dismay, on the mountains 
to fall on him, and the rocks to cover 
him up! 

An appropriate apartment, not spa- 
cious, but snug; not so large but that 
a faithful hope, when it comes to look 
for a lost man, may find him in it; not 
so small but that a compact friend may 
be entertained here without that famil- 
jarity of knees and boots that breeds 
contempt ; a chamber sensible to neat- 
ness, — that sort of “ short horse” ofa 
lodging which is “soon curried.” Walls 
lofty and sky-colored ; door and double 
window tall and dignified, — the latter 
provided with liberal panes and inside 
latticed shutters ; wood-work of oak and 
dark cherry, handsomely moulded and 
panelled ; a portly oaken wardrobe, with 
double docrs and drawers, and a cer- 
tain imposing aspect, conveying the 
impression of “presence”; a hospi- 
table carpet in warm colors; “all the 
modern improvements” for ablution, 
represented by a marble tank and sil- 
ver-plated turn-cock ; a double register 
for hot air and ventilation; pendent 
gas-fixtures, in good style, with globes 
and side-light; two tables, with cloth 
covers, in bright patterns of crimson 
and black, for periodicals, papers, and 
writing materials ; a rather wide bed- 
stead, of bronzed iron, in the English 


style, and on rollers ; a lazy rocking- 
chair, and two office chairs in black 
walnut, — one with, the other without, 
arms ; a looking-glass, not “ palatial,” 
but enough, and neatly framed; two 
wall brackets, at present surmounted 
by an opera-glass, three “ blue-and- 
gold” volumes of verse, and a memory 
and a hope in the pictured loveliness 
of a girl; on the wall large photographs 
of Winterhalter’s “ Florinde,”’ Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,’ Mazerolle’s 
“ Anacréon,” a Venus and Cupid, with 
doves, of Correggio; the “‘ Campanile 
at Florence” in water-colors, a rack 
full of cartes de visite and steel vignettes, 
and the foot and ankle in plaster of 
Palmer’s ‘‘ White Captive,” a gift from 
the sculptor. One side of my wardrobe 
has been transformed into a bookcase, 
and lodges two hundred and fifty choice 
volumes of Poetry, Essays, Biography, 
and Travel. Of course, these books 
and pictures are my own; like many 
of my comrades here, I have studied, 
by such means, to impart a home-like 
aspect to my lodging. But in all other 
respects the appointments of my room 
are in the uniform style of the house, 
and I enjoy no favors not granted to 
my fellows. 

So much for my interior. Without, 
my window, looking westward toward 
Binghamton, affords me a land-and- 
water-scape, where I can all the pleas- 
ures prove 

“ That valleys, groves, hills and fields, 
Woods, or steepy mountains, yields” : 
with 
“Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madngals. 
Nor does the picturesque Yankee vil- 
lage in the distance, nor even the 
cloudy pillar of the westward-roaring 
engine, whereby the Lord leadeth his 
people about through the way of the 
wilderness, impair the romantic charm 
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of the scene. The piping of old Kit 
Marlow can be heard above all the puff 
ing of new Jim Fisk. 

With the final clang of the rising 
bell, the halls are awake and astir. 
There is leaping from beds, and much 
splashing of water ; and the operation 
of toileting is performed not without 
various musical accompaniment, vo- 
cal, sibilant, and instrumental.  loze7 
le Sabre de Mon Pére is delivered with 
martial ardor by Number 10; Number 
7, inspired by convivial souvenirs, whis- 
tles “Champagne Charlie,” with ex- 
pression, while “Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” with variations, is pensively 
executed on a comb by Number 21. 
There are likewise imitations, versatile 
and judicious, of the voices of the ani- 
mal kingdom: the quaint iteration of 
the cuckoo proceeds from Number 9; 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land of Number 6; a profane parrot 
draws corks and objurgatory compari- 
sons in Number 11; and an orphaned 
calf bewails the untimely butchering of 
its maternal beef in Number 14. Such 
the sportive relaxations of minds equal 
to nobler contemplations, and ready to 
rise with the occasion to sublimer ut- 
terances ! 

Again the tintinnabulary Ethiopian : 
eight o'clock, and away to breakfast! 
A spacious hall serves us for a refec- 
tory, abundantly lighted from rows of 
tall windows on two sides, and at pres- 
ent accommodating ninety-six guests, 
in messes of twelve, at eight tables 
symmetrically disposed on each side of 
the room ; to each table, a neat-handed 
Phyllis, more or less expert in the catch- 
ing of eyes and the shifting of platters ; 
of course separate tables for the super- 
intendent, his family, and friends, but 
not separate fare; they sit down with 
us, and fare as we do; for though we 
do not boast all the delicacies of the 
season, our catering is supposed to 
be substantial, abundant, and various 
enough ; we are not alarmed though a 
board of trustees take us by surprise, 
or a legislative committee burst upon 
us “unbeknownst.” 

Ninety-six — what ? Criminals ? There 
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are Pharisees who would so dispose of 
us. Lunatics? Other fools, of a mild- 
er type, prefer that denomination. But, 
for all that, ninety-six gentlemen: in 
morals, as the world goes ; in wits and 
manners, above the average ; all of us 
decent, many refined; none of us fools, 
not a few highly intellectual ; an illit- 
erate man a painful rarity among us ; 
a polished scholar— pleasant, but not 
a phenomenon; a queer club of sym- 
pathetic good-fellows, having one fiery 
dragon to fight, and fighting that cheer- 
fully here together, with our ninety- 
six hearts and heads and stomachs; 
while humbly beseeching all Pharisees 
and other fools, who don’t pay their 
money, to take their choice (“ Crimi- 
nal,” or “ Lunatic,” or both at once) 
—only to stop addling their virtuous 
brains about us, and to let us have 
peace for a season. For just now 
breakfast is waiting, and, having asked 
a blessing, like felons, we proceed to 
discuss it, with cheerful, rational chat 
between, like madmen ; that over, an- 
other depraved performance, — prayers 
in chapel, —and the mad business of 
the day begins: some to the billiard- 
tables, some to the bowling-alleys, oth- 
ers to the more muscular cerfamina of 
the gymnasium ; while a few, older or 
less vigorous, more studious, or more 
pensive, or more lazy, betake themselves 
to the quiet solacements of library or 
reading-room. This is the usual dis- 
tribution of those who keep in-doors 
but, unless the weather be positively 
forbidding, there is always a consider- 
able company who ramble over the 
hills, or, by carriage or the railroad, 
to Binghamton. For it must be borne 
in mind that the corner-stone of the 
theory upon which this experiment 
rests is confidence,—the largest liber- 
ty reconcilable with the safety of the 
subject. 

At eleven o’clock, and again at six, a 
mail-bag arrives from the post-office in 
town, and there is a distribution of let- 
ters and papers. These are ever the 
two exciting episodes of our daily be- 
ing ; for to them belongs the weighting 
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at least one poor life, that had hung 
upon them forlornly, suddenly let go its 
hold. At the same time come the great 
newspapers, with their freight of stir- 
ring matter. 

At one we dine, and at six we sup, — 
quite substantially still; for our appe- 
tites are such as belong to lusty stom- 
achs, cocktailed by gay, hopeful tem- 
pers. And these our prattling reunions 
in the refectory are our occasions of 
most genial companionship, breaking, 
as they do, the monotony of a routine 
which, diversify it as we may, is yet 
not without its irksomeness to frames 
so vigorous and spirits so restless. 
They constitute to us, likewise, a sort 
of dress parade in which we are care- 
ful to make a handsome appearance ; 
for it is here that we are oftenest 
cheered by the presence of the fair. 
After dinner, t6 our pipes (which are 
free), and to our naps, which might be 
wholesomely reformed. But as at the 
table we meet as ninety-six cheerful 
gentlemen, pleasantly familiar, might 
sit down together in a genteel hotel, 
so, in our rooms and everywhere, we 
are much given to taking our ease in 
our inn; for are we not here for rest 
most of all,—rest from the racket of 
our own excitements, and all the weari- 
some wear of our alternate reckless- 
nesses and remorses ? God knows we 
were tired enough when we came! 

Our evenings are — according to the 
day. For Mondays we have provided 
readings, in the chapel, from the poets, 
the dramatists, the novelists ; and our 
readers are whoever can and will 
read. 

On Wednesday evenings, Dr. Day 
talks to us about Temperance, with all 
the plainness and good-humor, and 
much of the drollness, of the familiar 
“Dutch Uncle.” Pithy performances 
these, — neither scientific nor rhetor- 
ical, but of the very mother-soil of the 
subject, awfully sound, and to the 
point, —at times with a directness so 
drolly excruciating as to make the 
squirming hearer feel as though he 
were a full bottle of “S. T.— 1860— 
X,” and the spiral horror of an an- 
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alyzer’s corkscrew, with its cold, crit- 
ical intelligence, were slowly but surely 
grinding into his head. 

Thursday night of each week is 
devoted to a “dramatic reception,” to 
which ladies and gentlemen of Bing- 
hamton are invited by complimentary 
cards. We have a compact and pfetty 
little theatre, well equipped, the scenery 
very cleverly painted by one of our- 
selves, — an artist of no mean powers 
for a gentleman amateur, —and the fur- 
niture in as good taste as the abundant 
stores of the house can afford; for 
orchestra, a piano, occasionally sup- 
ported by a violin. An amateur com- 
pany of fair talent and the most ac- 
commodating versatility has been mus- 
tered from the full roll of the house, 
whosoever can do a funny or a fearful 
thing being eagerly invited to come 
forthwith and do it; and if the purpose 
and the effect do now and then get 
transposed, that very circumstance but 
serves to impart to the performance 
somewhat of the desired “ professional” 
illusion. We have done “ Macbeth,” 
the “Lady of Lyons,” “Still Water 
Runs Deep,” and a variety of roaring 
farces, in a style quite above the pro- 
fessional Crummleses of a country town. 
Of course all our “women” are afflicted 
with a congenital masculine disorder ; 
but for all that, our Lady Macbeth and 
Mrs. Sternhold may be contemplated 
with tolerance even by those who have 
applauded Charlotte Cushman or Mrs. 
Conway. Our Macbeth is surely truer 
to Shakespeare and nature than Mr. 
McKean Buchanan’s very original 
Thane ; and I have seen Claudes and 
Hawksleys on Broadway that we can 
beat without a rehearsal. These “ dra- 
matic receptions ” are our pet vanity ; 
they often draw “select” audiences 
from the town, making our bachelor 
halls bright with the presence of pretty 
women ; and their moral influence in 
our household is notably good. 

We at all times abound in good mu- 
sic. Our pianos and melodeons dis- 
course much harmony, grave and gay, 
under the deft fingers of inebriates ; 
and the ever-amiable young daughter 
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of the superintendent lends, at any 
call, her rich and well-trained voice. 
Tuesday and Saturday are club 
nights — meetings of the Ollapod Club, 
so called: a literary and social organ- 
ization, founded on the 18th of No- 
vember last, and of quick growth in 
intellectual and moral force. We num- 
ber at this present writing sixty mem- 
bers elected by ballot; and our terms 
as to qualification are studiously lib- 
eral, the object being to invite to the 
advantages and wholesome influences 
of the association every man in the 
asylum who has not rendered himself 
ineligible by notoriously vicious prac- 
tices, or by such coarseness of manners 
and habits as brand him as socially in- 
tolerable. On the roll of the Ollapod 
Club may be found the names of men 
who, in their respective walks of life, 
have adorned and taught superior com- 
munities. Here are divines, physicians, 
lawyers, writers, artists, teachers, mer- 
chants, and more than one scholar hon- 
orably known by his attainments in 
the exact sciences or criticism. In this 
connection, however, I would remark 
that the sedentary professions send to 
the Asylum a much smaller proportion 
of the whole number of confirmed in- 
ebriates than may be supposed. Of the 
three hundred and ten patients received 
here between the rst of January and the 
31st of December, 1868, whilst nine- 
ty-three were clerks, eighty-two mer- 
chants, sixteen farmers, fifteen lawyers, 
nine brokers and bankers, and twenty- 
eight “independent gentlemen” of no 
occupation, there were but three cler- 
gymen, two physicians, two authors, 
two teachers, one artist, and two pro- 
fessional musicians; it is noticeable, 
also, that of the three hundred and ten, 
but five were printers, and not one an 
acior. Here is matter for speculation, 
—a fact to reconcile with a theory ; 
but this paper is to be a practical state- 
ment, and I turn from the temptation. 
A few of the titles of papers read 
before the club may serve to indicate 
the drift of thought and taste. It will 
be observed that there is a preference 
for the satirical handling of social ab- 
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surdities. “The Hindoo Girl of the 
Period”; “‘ Meteoric Phenomena, and 
Theories concerning them” ; * Curiosi- 
ties of Music”; “ Opera Bouffe and 
Ballet”; “The Sensational Drama” ; 
“The Hub and the Tire” (Boston 
and Chicago); “The Social Aspects 
of Shoddy’’?; “The Gentleman and 
the Gentlewoman” ; “ Pantomime, Bur- 
lesque, and Puppets”; “The Art of 
Conversation” ;“ In Search of a Sub- 
ject”; “Witand Humor, English and 
American”; “ Arctic Exploration and 
Adventure ” ; “ Amarapoora, the City of 
the Immortals”; “A Review of the Life 
of the Duke of Alva”; “ My Farm in 
Flanders’ ; “ Madame Récamier and 
Madame ‘Tallien” ; “ George Frederick 
Cooke, Actor and Drunkard ” ; Debate: 
“The Oath in Courts of Justice, — 
should it be abolished ?”” 

The proceedings of this club are 
conducted with exemplary decorum, 
the discussion of religious or political 
questions being strictly tabooed. At 
the close of the literary exercises, it 
resolves itself into a free, social circle, 
when the members gather about the 
small round tables, reading, chatting, 
or engaged in games of chess, whist, 
euchre, and cribbage. The monthly 
“receptions,” to which an appreciative 
public is invited, are polite reunions of 
the most pleasant character. The con- 
stitution and by-laws have been printed 
for the use of the members, and the 
moral as well as intellectual influence 
of the association, in our peculiar com- 
munity, where so much is left to the 
honor of the individual, may be meas- 
ured by the spirit and tone of these 
four “‘standing resolutions ” : — 

“T. Resolved, Thatitis the expressed 
spirit and sentiment of this club, that 
each and every member of it, so long 
as he shall continue to be an inmate 
of this Asylum, is expected to observe 
scrupulous caution not to offend or 
bring disrepute upon our fellowship by 
presenting himself at any time or place 
under the influence of liquor. 

“II. Resolved, That the above reso- 
lution is accepted by each and every 
one of us as an earnest expression of 
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the opinion and feeling of the club, 
without other form of pledge or bond. 

“III. Resolved, That whosoever, be- 
ing a member of this club, and an in- 
mate of the Asylum, shall present him- 
self, at any time or place, in the con- 
dition indicated, shall be expected to 
offer to the club, in writing, a becoming 
apology ; the same to be read by the 
secretary at the next regular meeting 
thereafter, if called for by the club. 

“TV. Resolved, That nothing in the 
foregoing resolutions, expressed or im- 
plied, shall be construed as impairing 
the sympathy and fellowship with which 
it is the wish and purpose of this club 
to approach any member so unfortu- 
nate or faulty. But that, on the con- 
trary, we do hold ourselves bound, 
collectively and individually, to extend 
to him all necessary protection and 
aid, with prompt and cheerful good- 
will. 

“ Adopted by acclamation, March 12, 
1869.” 

From time to time an erratic member 
has strayed beyond the ariection and 
protection of these wholesome rules, 
and on every such occasion the frank 
and genuine confession with which his 
apology has been offered has been 
only equalled by the cordial and sym- 
pathetic applause with which it has 
been accepted. For once in a while 
some weaker vessel, for all the safe- 
guards that can be set about him, gets 
broken agains¢ his own hard thoughts 
or the uncerlying temptations of the 
town; axd for such there are locked 
and loxesome “ cages,” sacred to reflec- 
tion, remorse, and bromide of potas- 
sium. It is a phase of this mystery of. 
iniquity, defying solution, that whilst, 
of the eighty or ninety probationers, 
there are never more than fifteen who 
habitually offend or fail in this particu- 
lar, among these fifteen the shock of 
one man’s fall is transmitted through 
all, with the instantaneousness of an 
electric circuit. Strangest of all, this 
phenomenon of sympathetic excitement 
displays a character of periodicity, so 
clearly defined as to suggest the possi- 
bility of lunar influence. “ About this 
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time,” as the old almanacs have it, 
“ expect madness.” 

““We have reason to congratulate 
ourselves I quote from the Superin- 
tendent’s Report for 1868] that the 
situation of the Asylum is such as to 
render it a fair exponent of those sym- 
pathetic and humanizing ideas, the 
soundness and practicability of which 
it was erected to preve,—the theory 
which claims for the inebriate a recov- 
erable judgment. sensible affections, 
and moral responsibility ; and which, 
refusing any longer to coerce himasa 
criminal or confine him as a lunatic, 
proposes by positive aid and comfort, 
and confiding appeals to his reason, his 
affections, and his aspirations, to restore 
him to himself, his family, and society. 

“To prove this we have to show, 
first, that he voluntarily surrenders 
himself, for a period more or less pro- 
tracted, according to the indications of 
his condition and the history of his 


. case, to an isolation which we study 


to render agreeable, and a restraint 
the mildest he will allow us to impose ; 
and, secondly, that he can be ¢rusted, 
—his temptations, of course, being 
jealously checked. 

“Thus we have in the location of 
the Asylum the natural argument in 
favor of our views, and the natural 
means to demonstrate them ; for, being 
remote from police limits and “rounds,” 
we are not required to provide a mere 
convenient harbor and cell for the 
chance arrests of a night; and on the 
other hand, being within easy distance 
of a brisk, attractive town, without bars 
or walls or guards between him and 
its allurements, the inebriate, strength- 
ened but guarded, at large but watched, * 
has a chance, at proper seasons, to 
prove his courage and his honor. We 
have our penalties for infractions of 
rules and breaches of faith; but he 
also has his, in his own heart and con- 
science ; and of the two influences, the 
latter, the less formal, is the more po- 
tent. 

“Hence, a quality of genuineness, 
with every advantage of position and 
circumstance to test the truth of the 
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conclusions upon-which our grave ex- 
periment is founded, is afforded in the 
first place by our topographical condi- 
tions alone, and confirmed afterwards 
by the socia] and moral consent of the 
patent. sss. 

“If, on the other hand, it be argued, 
as against the extreme mildness of our 
restraints, — the large privilege of going 
and coming, which it is in our theory 
to allow to all the members of our pe- 
culiar community, —that it is liable to 
flagrant abuse, and that every instance 
of broken faith and dishonorable in- 
fraction of ruleg—as in the case of 
men who are allowed to visit Bingham- 
ton on their parole — is a positive reflec- 
tion upon the character of the Institu- 
tion and a damage to the faith and 
hopes of its friends, I reply that these 
are the very exceptions that prove the 
rule ; that to no circumstance so confi- 
dently as to this can we pcint for con- 
firmation and support of our law of 
kindness and trust; for of the eighty- 
two men now in the Asylum there are 
certainly not more than ten who habit- 
ually practise deception, or otherwise 
break faith with us in this matter; and 
even with many of these we find no 
method of discipline so wholesome and 
effectual as brief confinement, patient 
forbearance, and rational appeals to 
their reviving sense of honor.” 

The Club Rooms — a handsome ex- 
pression of the appreciation and inter- 
est of the Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Construction, Hon. Ausburn 
Birdsall, whose sagacity and energy are 
a power to the Institution — constitute 
an attractive feature of the house. They 
are substantially and appropriately fur- 

*nished, and the walls, tastefully fres- 
coed, are adorned with fine steel en- 
gravings, photographs, and chromos, 
presented by thoughtful friends of the 
institution, — the collection comprising 
many portraits of English and Ameri- 
can men of letters. There is pressing 
need of a well-chosen library, of not 
less than a thousand volumes ; and if 
any happy reader of the “ Atlantic,” 
moved by a spirit of benevolent emu- 
lation, would be flattered by the sense 
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of a good gift judiciously bestowed, let 
him or her send to the secretary of 
the Ollapod Club a box or parcel — no 
matter how light, the weight will be in 
the gracious obligation — of “books 
which are books.” 

Our Inebriates at Binghamton — 
Respectability’s bad bargains — present 
in their social and political systems an 
example of a pure democracy, — quint- 
essential Americanism, asserting itself 
in that freedom of opinion to which 
there is no limit but generosity, and of 
expression upon which no restriction is 
imposed save by courtesy and decorum. 
It is a favorite phrase of the house, that 
we are all “tarred with the same stick,” 
and by that same token we stick to- 
gether. We have our popular and our 
unpopular men, and by the status of 
these or those you may gauge the dom- 
inant sentiment of the community. 
Whosoever is companionable, genial, 
sympathetic, co-operative, of us and 


_ With us and for us, he is the man for 


the votes; of our understandings and 
our hearts; whosoever is self-seeking, 
sulky, captioes, pharisaical, aloof from 
us, shy Of us, ashamed of us, scornfully 
looking down frota the cold heights of 
his moral “ green-seal ” upon the cheap 
and humble contamination of our unaf- 
fected “rot-gut,”,—a snob among ine- 
briates, —it were better for that man 
that a temperance lecture were hung 
about his neck and be were swamped 
in the Slough of Despord out of which 
we have just been fished. Especially 
are we impatient with him -vho calls 
his dear old rum by such lying names 
as “liver,” and “vertigo”; and »lay- 
ing the Joseph Surface among prodizal 
sons, complains that the “old man” 
did not do the square thing in that lit- 
tle family transaction of the division 
of goods, and afterwards cruelly de- 
nied him Worcestershire Sauce with his 
husks ; besides, for all the blowing about 
that fatted calf, he never did like veal. 
Fair Play and Inebriates’ Rights, — 
generosity in judgment, and considera- 
tion for the claims of the flesh in its 
frailty, — these are the law to our minds 
and the way to our hearts. Our diverse 
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personalities are blended and welded 
by a common need and longing, and 
the individual is lost in the partaken 
trouble. Unlike ship-board life, which 
shamefully uncovers the naked selfish- 
ness of a man, bringing to the surface 
all his abject Me-ness, this more hu- 
manizing experience, conceived in help- 
lessness and brought forth in longing, 
makes generosity a relief and fellow- 
ship a comfort. 

And here the thought ot sea-board 
life reminds me that the proportion of 
travelled men among us is especially 
noticeable by numbers and influence. 
It is safe to say that of the whole body 
of patients, —if it be not an absurd 
misnomer to term those “ patients ” who 
are, with rare exceptions, models of 
cheerful, springy health,—at least 
one half have traversed their own land 
from shore to shore, or found their 
wanton way to the ends of the earth. 
From these the quality of our social 


intercourse derives a positive infusion _ 


of the cosmopolitan spirit, imparting 
catholicity of sympathy, freedom of 
thought, a brave, robust hopefulness, 
and emancipation from the thraldom of 
those puerile impulses which promote 
unwise and extravagant partialities 
or prejudices. Between the restless, 
roving, adventure-loving, change-seek- 
ing disposition, impatient of restraint, 
insatiable of excitement, and given 
over to all the licenses of imagina- 
tion, and the propensity to stimulate 
to excess, there seems to be that affin- 
ity and connection, psychological and 
physiological, which may naturally ac- 
count for the presence in the Asylum 
of so large a proportion of men who 
have seen the world and “the ele- 
phant.” In this candid little lodge of 
ours the masks and dominos of char- 
acter are dropped, and the man, mor- 
ally naked, regards himself in the clear, 
true glass of his own confession. Here, 
once for af, he unfools himself, with 
nice accuracy taking his own measure 
and “heft”; and henceforward, to his 
dying day, he is as one who has re- 
cently made his own acquaintance, — 
introduced to himself by those who 
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quickly get to know him better than 
the mother who bore him. Humbly he 
comes down from the stilts of his pre- 
sumption, modestly he modifies the 
strut of his obtrusiveness, — a man judi- 
ciously and good-humoredly snubbed. 
His unappreciated qualities are devel- 
oped; the mystery of hidden good in 
him is solved; he learns to rate him- 
self lower than his own price, higher 
than the appraisal of his friends. The 
test of shrewd insight we apply to his 
temper precipitates the bogus from the 
true; and with an almost comical be- 
wilderment he discovers many of his 
Sunday-school virtues in the former, 
not a few of his scampish vices in the 
latter. Unstable hitherto as water, as 
surely as water he has found his level. 

Here is a free school of manners, 
equal rights, and common sense, where 
are taught the fair play of the Golden 
Rule, and the decorous deference of 
the Hindoo Vedas. Send hither your 
roughs, rustics, and boys, and we will 
teach them to keep their knives out of 
the mouths of their best behavior, and 
to stand on no toes but their own. 

To the end of avoiding that danger- 
ous ground of debate in which “un- 
pleasantnesses ” are apt to grow, poli- 
tics and all forms of sectarianism are 
ignored with a unanimity which is al- 
ways cheerful and sometimes comical. 
We had an amusing example of the 
practical effect of this thoughtful blend- 
ing of prudence and delicacy on the day 
of the last Presidential election. There 
were polls, with judges and clerks, who 
omitted no natural touch of brow-beat- 
ing or corruption ; there was a ballot- 
box, indiscriminately stuffed by such a 
run-mad compost of parties as would 
have defied the nomenclature of the 
“Pewter Mug”; there was a station- 
house, with a “patent police,” delight- 
fully brutal and partial; there were 
free and independent voters, native or 
naturalized, in the familiar state of ig- 
norance, beer, imbecility, and helpless- 
ness; there were rough sport, and 
shouts of laughter, and sharp sallies 
of wit, and boisterous burlesque; but 
not one coarse buffet, nor an unkind 
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word, although there were Radicals 
here dear to the heart of Ben. Butler, 
and Copperheads lovely in the sight of 
Brick Pomeroy, Rebels who had raided 
with Mosby, and Federal scouts who 
had followed in the hoof-prints of Sher- 
idan’s Ride. Could such a scene of 
generosity and good sense have been 
enacted anywhere, on that day, but at 
an Inebriate Asylum ? 

That romantic deference and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, with which the natu- 
ral American, whom untoward circum- 
stances of birth and association have 
not rendered positively uncouth and 
morally deformed, never fails to ap- 
proach every tolerable woman, is devel- 
oped here, from even the most latent 
inclination, by the peculiar craving of 
our minds and hearts, and the rarity 
of its gratification. The presence of a 
true lady among us as potently refines 
our imaginations and elevates our as- 
pirations, as the lovely apparition of 
the “First Lady” (Mrs. Frank Ward) 
rebuked and calmed the fierce, turbulent 
selfishness of San Francisco in 1849. 
We all know that rum. when it has 
usurped the kingdom of a mind, reduces 
it to the slavery of ignoble passions and 
gross imaginations ; but we also know 
that the ntinds and hearts it most easily 
invades, finding them miserably de- 
fenceless, are precisely those which 
under happier circumstances are most 
sensitively susceptible to emotions of 
grace and chivalry. By the hand of 
every gentle woman who brings her 
subtile sympathy among us, we reach 
back toward the hearts of our mothers 
and sisters and wives. “Our sched- 
ule,” says the Report, “ will show that 
of the whole number admitted since the 
Ist of May, 1867, one hundred and 
forty-six have been married men. The 
moral advantage, the chance of life- 
long abstinence, is decidedly with the 
married, ceteris paribus, and the 
marriage being happy; for I need 
hardly say that there is no more po- 
tent, nor comparatively more common 
provocative to reckless debauchery than 
an ill-assorted, ‘incompatible,’ wrang- 
ling marriage: nor any such incentive 
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and inspiration to xeform, any such 
support and cheer in the struggle of 
self-denial and self-control, any such 
source of fortitude and hope in the hour 
of temptation, as the devotion of a for- 
giving, faithful, patient wife, clinging 
fast to the wreck that the crew of self 
ish kindred and friends have aban- 
doned. The women who have followed 
their husbands to this Asylum, and lin- 
gered near at hand, to watch and help 
and applaud them, are the pride of their 
own sex, and the prize of ours.” 
Emphatically, this clarifying machine 
is run by the force necessarily liberated 
from the impure material to be clarified ; 
nor can the experiment of inebriate- 
reform, by communities associated in 
institutions such as this, be ever other- 
wise conducted to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It is in the very nature of the 
case, and a logical result of the progress 
toward success, that the inebriate in 
these conditions, as he yields to the 
process of reconstruction, shall become 
an agent in that process, and a law of 
reform unto himself and others. In- 
gineer the apparatus as they may, the 
superintendent and trustees must de- 
rive their motive-power from the multi- 
plied and concentred magnetism of 
the patients. Without this, the mech- 
anism, however complete, must be as 
insensible and dumb under their hands 
as a telegraphic key-board without a 
battery. It is the very merit of their 
theory of sympathy that this should be 
so; and this must be the measure of 
all the genuine, abiding good they can 
ever hope todo. ‘To their honor, be it 
said, they claim no more. If I were 
asked wherein lies the peculiar healing 
of this place, I should answer in the 
profound impressions of its sympathet- 
ic intercourse; for here my trembling 
trouble is met with unstudied appeals 
transcending the eloquence of Gough, 
and confronted with pictures of pain 
beyond the eager, tearful utterance of 
Vine Hall. This anxious little world 
of ours is moved by the moral power 
of its own public opinion; and that 
finds expression in the purpose and 
character of the Ollapod Club. 
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It can be honestly claimed for any 
well-managed Inebriate Asylum that 
it “reforms ” a man by helping him to 
reform himself; it presupposes in him 
“a sincere longing and an earnest effort, 
and it offers him wise moral conditions 
of patience, encouragement with kindly 
admonition, trust with well-timed warn- 
ing, refuge from care and from tempta- 
tion, cheerful and sympathetic compan- 
ionship, improving and diverting mental 
exercise, and all the devices of sagacity 
and tact which his temper or his trou- 
ble demand ; sound physical conditions, 
also, of rest (for there ’s no such tired 
wretch as your worn-out inebriate), reg- 
ularity of habit, wholesome and substan- 
tial diet, pure air, free motion, animating 
games, hearty songs, and jolly laughter. 
And that is all—that is not humbug. 

Such are they whom it truly /Ae/ps, 
and such the means whereby it helps 
them. For the incorrigible minority, 
the puerile, and the stupid, who remain 
“deaf to the voice of warning, and de- 
fiant of the claims of affection,’’ — the 
unstable and the stolid, who are yet to 
be “ dead-beat,” — these are they whom 
the Asylum merely fardors. To the 
former it is, in very truth, a House of 
Refuge, rest, and redemption; to the 
latter, but a House of Detention and 
control. In this Institution, which, in 
all that is external to the personal feel- 
ings of the inmate, partakes notably of 
the freedom of a superior country hotel, 
we are fortunate in being able to meet 
on an equal footing of confidence and 
respectful consideration. But for causes 
seemingly inseparable from the experi- 
mental character of the enterprise, our 
social status is exceptionally superior ; 
and it is not to be expected that, when 
the plan and operation of inebriate re- 
form shall have become popularized, 
and every State shall have opened its 
asylums, kindred establishments will be 
commonly so fortunate. I think it will 
be found necessary to impart to their 
discipline a duplicate discretion, and to 
classify patients, however simply, as to 
character and privileges. 

It is to be hoped that, lest legislative 
bodies and, philanthropic, communities, 
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inspired by the assured success of this 
Binghamton experiment, should become 
prematurely engaged in this specialty 
of benevolent enterprise, the legal sta- 
tus of the inebriate may be clearly de- 
fined without loss of time. He is no 
longer to be coerced as a criminal or 
confined as a lunatic: once for all, that 
question has been settled, by those who 
have the matter most at heart, and have 
given it the most intelligent and anxious 
consideration; it is, in fact, the foun- 
dation upon which the whole amiable 
structure has been erected. Therefore 
the inebriate has his rights; but they 
are the rights of an occasional madman, 
however long and lucid his intervals 
may be; and no man knows this bet- 
ter than himself. He knows that, un- 
der certain distracting circumstances 
of provocation or temptation, he may — 
first or last almost certainly will — be- 
come an offence, if not a fear, to him- 
self and others, even when at large on 
his honorable parole, of which, at wiser 
times, when seated at the feet of the 
Gamaliel of his own prudence and duty, 
he is so tenderly jealous. Then the 
rude hand of the law, insensible to sen- 
timent and scornful of psychological 
analyses, will be laid upon him,—a 
policeman’s coarse paw shall bruise 
the raw of his fierce sensitiveness. 
Just there his rights begin, and he 
naturally turns for them to the Asy- 
lum, which, as a mere matter of money 
not less than of morals, owes him a 
rescue; for she is his guardian under 
bonds, and has accepted in respect of 
him, for a consideration, certain posi- 
tive responsibilities and obligations. 
Whether he can or cannot be trusted 
beyond bounds, is a question for the 
discretion of those having him in moral 
and medical charge, —a nice question, 
I grant, its safe decision implying the 


tion of experience with tact ; and occa- 
sional errors of judgment are inevitable. 
But it is certain the decision does not 
rest with him, nor is he responsible for 
the consequences of a blunder. His 
Asylum owes it to his friends, as wel’ 
as to himself, to stand between him anc 
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the police, and to demand that he be 
restored, the moment his arrest be- 
comes necessary, to the custody of his 
appointed guardian and physician, the 
superintendent, whose demand should 
be a fabeas corpits in this matter, — all 
charges to be paid by the Asylum, and 
collected from the patient. Just there 
his rights cease; he certainly has no 
right, in reason or feeling, to complain 
of the preventive punishment he may 
receive. Butif he is not inan Asylum 
for this very protection, for what, in 
the name of common sense and busi- 
ness is he there? A passage from the 
Report will serve to shew the impor- 
tance which the superintendent attach- 
es to these considerations. 

“Tn this aspect of the subject it is of 
vital importance that the enterprise 
should be kept pure, and true to its 
original intention, by the exclusion, as 
far as possible, of involuntary patients, 
or at least of such as are brutally in- 
sensible and rebellious. This Asylum, 
I take it, is designed to appeal confi- 
dently to the reason and conscience of 
a class neither mad nor utterly de- 
praved ; and, from the best of these, to 
restore to society and the state so 
much of usefulness and ornament, hon- 
est productiveness and intellectual in- 
fluence, as will repay the Common- 
wealth tenfold for the cost of the 
experiment. To introduce, therefore, 
the clement of confinement and coer- 
cion is to degrade the Institution from 
its true character,as a saving and en- 
nobling home of faith and inspiration, 
into a mere house of correction or a jail. 

“So, also, to receive within our walls 
the forced commitments of a court or 
the common seizures of the police is at 
once to impair, if not destroy, the phil- 
osophical value of the experiment, and, 
what is worse, to embarrass the disci- 
pline and lower the moral tone of our 
probationary household.” 

In my paper preliminary to the present, 
in the April number of this magazine, I 
have entered my weary protest against 
that “‘sagacious pharisaism of the fam- 
ily, which consigns the poor prodigal 
heart, that has nothing left but its 
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remnant of imperishable love, to the 
isolation of a Refuge such as this ; and 
then, maintaining a savage silence, 
keeps it for weeks on the red-hot grid- 
iron of a longing suspense, in one pro- 
tracted nightmare and horror of devilish 
fancies and fears.” Since that was 
printed, one poor prodigal heart, — the 
gentlest, humblest, among us, impatient 
only with itself, — robbed of its remnant 
of imperishable love, and given over by 
that same savage silence to its loneli- 
ness and longing and despair. has taken 
its pitiful tax and trouble in its hand, 
and fled from the cruel respectability 
of fastidious Pharisees to the indiscrim- 
inate consolations of the Publican’s 
Christ. 

I have elsewhere stated my own case 
with but slight reserve, because, out 
of the mystery of this iniquity, one 
may not with safety speak positively 
of another’s. I have described myself 
as a “congenital periodical ” inebriate, 
and have endeavored to make it clear 
to the reader as to myself that my tor- 
ment was inherited. And yet I am of 
a family scrupulously abstemious in 
both sexes for several generations. 
Here is an apparent contradiction, apt 
to mislead the common mind, because 
it overlies a grave fact in our American 
social system. ‘There is a disease of 
the nervous organism, almost peculiar 
to this people, which sprang from seeds 
of self-indulgence sown in the moral, 
social, and physical lives of our great- 
grandparents, and which has acquired 
fearful aggravations of extension and 
virulence with each succeeding genera- 
tion. It assumes a form painfully fa- 
miliar to the physician and the moralist, 
in that craving for intellectual and phys- 
ical “ sensation” which expresses itself, 
without a blush or a tremor, in the pop- 
ular performances, displays, and dis- 
closures, of the pulpit and the theatre, 
literature and art, the press and the 
criminal courts, the costumes of the 
women, the prodigality and license of 
private entertainment, and the graphic 
eccentricities of popular sports. Itdoes 
not necessarily take the direction of 
rum, —it may find relief in the intem- 
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perate, passionate pursuit of a vocation 
or an agitation. Its form of expression 
may be determined by the bent of the 
intellectual twig, or an early peep into 
“ openings.” If God, in his mercy, had 
not suffered me to escape by the stormy 
Jordan of rum, I might have been a 
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spasmodic editor, a fanatical dema- 
gogue, a champion revivalist, a plug- 
ugly, a lecturer for the Washingtonian 
Total Abstinence Society, or a — Fe- 
nian martyr. 

If you would abolish the inebriate, 
you must begin with his grandmother. 
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LL fine expression is reproductive. 
However perfect the particular art, 
we are not contented until we have 
found its counterpart and explanation 
in the written or spoken word. It 
seems that language is the only final 
and sufficient means of expression, com- 
mon and accessible to all, by which 
music and painting and sculpture and 
architecture become intelligible to us. 
The literature of art is the verbal result 
of the plastic expression. It is a de- 
partment of modern letters enriched 
by the work and genius of the most il- 
lustrious modern writers ; and it has 
been the stepping-stone of some of the 
finest and gravestintellects. Guizot and 
Thiers wrote S@/ous,— that is, reviews 
of pictures for the French public; and 
some of the most precious and delight- 
ful pages of the immortal Denis Diderot 
relate to his contemporaries, Greuze, 
Boucher and Vanloo. A painter so 
celebrated as Delacroix, so exclusively 
a painter, was not satisfied until he 
had given verbal expression to his un- 
derstanding of Michel Angelo’s Last 
Judgment, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; and that strong, original De- 
camps, who saw everything from the 
picturesque and artistic point of view, 
wrote Les Arts du XIX Siécle. Oth- 
er contributors to the literature of art, 
although they cannot be called artists, 
have made the preliminary studies of 
the painter. 
I suppose no one will dispute the 
assertion that Ruskin, in England, has 
contributed the most impressive and 


beautiful literary matter for the elu- 
cidation of art; and that Diderot, 
Lamennais, and Taine, who have won 
the first rank in France, would not 
together make such a mixed and in- 
consistent statement of doctrine and 
practice as is furnished by a thousand 
pages of John Ruskin’s writing. 

I might cite a number of English 
writers on art in addition to Hazlitt, 
Ruskin, and Hamerton; but only those 
who have added something new to the 
sum of art literature are valuable in 
our present study. The minor writers 
would only embarrass us. 

All fine and beautiful elements of 
style have been placed at the service of 
the plastic arts, —the sonorous, sweet- 
ly flowing and mournful eloquence of 
Lamennais, the ample, fiexible, and lu- 
cid phrases of Georges Sand, the close- 
pressed and tense sentences of Taine, 
the prodigal, glittering and richly-colored 
words of Gautier, the bright, vivacious, 
and bold expressions of Diderot, the 
vigorous work of Proudhon. Less strik- 
ing in character are -the admirable criti- 
cisms of T. Thoré and Gustave Planche, 
the instructive studies of Charles Blanc, 
Victor Laprade, and the peculiar writ- 
ings of Stendhal. In England, the reck- 


-less and overcharged phrases of Swin- 


burne concerning pictures are mere 
pieces of verbal extravagance ; Ros- 
setti and Palgrave are judicious but 
not striking art-writers. Ranking below 
those I have named is a host of men of 
letters, who furnish instrictive and often 
stimulating pages about art and artists. 
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The literature produced by the lead- 
ing writers on art is fervid and unre- 
strained. Impressionable and poetic 
minds have paid tribute to art, and the 
vividest words and the most unchecked 
admiration have propagated the influ- 
ence of great pictures. The writings 
of Ruskin, Hazlitt, Hamerton, Diderot, 
Stendhal, Georges Sand, Taine, Thor¢, 
and Gautier seem noblest and closest to 
the subject. One page of Thackeray’s 
about Rubens is not surpassed by 
any piece of expression that I know, 
and it is more like Diderot than Rus- 
kin. Thackeray had a just and real 
but not profound feeling for art. 

The fervidness and conscientiousness 
of Ruskin, the good sense and enthu- 
siasm of Hazlitt, the intelligence and 
temperance of Hamerton, are more 
comprehensive than the definite and 
systematic work of the French writers. 
I find more intelligence, more cohe- 
rence, in the [*rench ; more religion, mo- 
rality, cant, and genius in the English. 
Art has been better stated in French 
than in English literature ; it has been 
separated from all bemuddling consid- 
erations, and especially from the influ- 
ence of an ignorant public, that tests 
art by the prejudices engendered by 
a sectarian education. 

In English literature art has been 
taken up by the roots; and the soil 
into which those roots have struck, 
has become a part of the discussion 
concerning the beautiful fruit that has 
grown in different epochs of civiliza- 
tion. The question of art, with the rep- 
resentative English critic, Ruskin, con- 
cerns all the phenomena of our social 
life, and introduces the mind to serious 
and difficult studies. What Ruskin did 
illogically, but with a compensating ge- 
nius, Taine has done in a logical man- 
ner and with all the cleverness of talent. 
He has studied and written about art 
without going back of the human and 
historic to the natural and _ spiritual, 
which increase the scope of Ruskin’s 
writings, and enrich us with those fine 
studies of nature that are the charm 
and glory of his work. But what can 
one say to Ruskin’s sometimes solemn 
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exhortations, which make us forget the 
critic and listen to the preacher, outside 
of his time and distressed by tenden- 
cies that he cannot check ? 
Art-criticism begins in the eighteenth 
century with Diderot, — that is to say, 
with one of the most impressionable 
and expansive men that ever lived, a 
man devoid of the self-restraint and 
tenacity necessary for the production 
of a work of art, but admirably gifted to 
describe such a work so far as it may 
be described in the talk of a man of 
wit, of sensibility, of generosity. From 
Diderot to Ruskin, that is to say, 
from a man of wit and humor who 
talked about pictures, to a man devoid 
of wit and humor who /reaches about 
them, one passes from a writer that 
amuses the mind, and communicates a 
prodigious zest of life, to a writer that 
humiliates and excites. The preacher 
in John Ruskin abases us; the catch- 
ing gayety of the good-liver and incon- 
clusive thinker in Diderot delights us. 
Between these two types is Taine, a 
mere thinker in the literature of art, — 
rapid, plausible, and pretentious in his 
generalizations ; opening and closing his 
subject with unfailing assurance ; bold 
and prosaic in his temper; without the 
power to render or the delicate sense to 
appreciate the atmosphere and palpita- 
tion of life, which is always found in 
the most enchanting writing, which in- 
creases the charm of design, which does 
not weaken the force of expression, but 
at times discreetly hides a fact and ex- 
quisitely graduates an effect. No book 
on art displays a more hardy descriptive 
talent, none more skill in the use of de- 
scriptive phrases, than Taine’s loyage 
en Ltalie; but so much force, so much 
assurance, so little vagueness, so lit- 
tle hesitation, finally beget distrust, for 
they suggest a sweeping and oblivious 
mind, —a mind that has never taken a 
plunge into the unknown, and is limited 
in its experience to purely material and 
visible things. Taine’s thought and 
emotion are always at the same pitch ; 
his phrases ably arranged, and press- 
ing the reader forward, exhibit neither 
grace, nor subtilety, nor tenderness, 
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nor imagination, but an alert, vora- 
cious, and assimilative mind, which re- 
duces everything to its own measure, 
and disposes of everything with uncom- 
mon skill. 

Taine is the refuge of many against 
the inconsistent and the arbitrary, which 
in Ruskin coexist with a most conscien- 
tious and painstaking spirit. Both are 
conclusive thinkers and take art-criti- 
cism out of the hands of men of senti- 
ment and out of the hands of pedants. 
Ruskin inspires the more universal in- 
terest and is stimulative. Taine gives 
the clearer and more instructive account 
of art; but he never opens his subject 
to the depths, never shows the refine- 
ment and beauty which give a value to 
Ruskin’s work apart from its conclu- 
sions. If you wish to be helped to an 
intelligent and harmonious knowledge 
of art in its social significance and his- 
toric aspects, you should read Taine ; 
if you wish to share a passionate study, 
and to examine art in its relation to 
morality and nature, you should read 
Ruskin. The latter represents the 
English, the former the French mind. 
Together they exhibit the advantages 
and limitations of two systems of edu- 
cation. Back of Ruskin are the Bible 
and nature: back of Taine, man and 
epochs of civilization. Ruskin tests all 
work of man by its concurrence with, or 
subjection to, what he understands as 
the work of God: Taine tests it by its 
concurrence with, or divergence from, 
the great historic types of expression. 
This original and radical difference 
makes Taine live in the past and look 
upon sculpture and pajnting as an ex- 
hausted development, although his work 
abounds in positive statements to the 
effect that art itself is as enduring as civ- 
ilization. While Ruskin is as arbitrary 
and expansive as St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse, Taine is as positive and limited 
as the real achievements of man. He 
is submissive to the historic fact, and is 
satisfied with a purely mundane expe- 
rience. None of his reflections, none 
of his conclusions, are affected by per- 
sonal, theological, moral, or sentimen- 
tal ideas, for he has no conceptions to 
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speak of, and he is indifferent to those 
of other people. 

It is remarkable that Ruskin’s pur- 
pose was simply to defend Turner 
against the attacks and dispraise of 
English critics and connoisseurs, and 
to change the unreflecting admiration 
which was felt for the old masters into 
intelligent appreciation of a great living 
painter. His vast and minute studies 
were occasioned by a purely personal 
enthusiasm for the works of a misun- 
derstood genius. He diverted the ig- 
norant and facile homage of thousands 
from the old masters to modern painters ; 
or rather he created a new public to 
enjoy art; and he made intense par- 
tisans and disagreeable talkers. His 
work, commenced in an enthusiastic 
temper, with a mind heated by indig- 
nation against a stupid public, sharp- 
ened by contempt for shallow critics, 
fervid with admiration of Turner’s 
genius, forced him into studies that 
had never before been made in the 
service of art-criticism. The result 
was the broadest and intensest dis- 
cussion of the works of the old mas- 
ters, and the most varied and shifting 
examination of, and comment on, them. 
The volumes that hold his impressions 
and reflections are full of solemn elo- 
quence and efilorescent beauty; they 
often show that he has all of Jeremy 
Taylor’s wealth of illustration, and 
something of his grave and pathetic 
mind. In Ruskin, Gothic extravagance 
and gloom are associated with chivalric 
worship of loveliness and Gallic pleas- 
ure in mere expression. 

Amongst French writers, Lamennais 
and Victor Laprade are the most ef- 
fective in treating art as a development 
of the religious sentiment. With them 
itis a subject of impressive declamation 
and philosophical thinking. Lamen- 
nais, some time before Taine, neatly 
stated the principle of Taine’s philoso- 
phy of art when he said: “It is not 
genius which is wanting to artists ; it 
is a méliew in which genius can freely 
develop itself” But Lamennais is gen- 
eral and abstract to a degree foreign 
to the taste of any but a Frenchman ; 
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Laprade is general, abstract, and, what 
is worse, an unemancipated thinker and 
verbose writer. 

Ruskin holds the first rank among 
art-writers because of the high value, 
the fulness and variety, the depth and 
sincerity, of his thought and utterance 
concerning art. No French art-writer 
equals him in abundance and unexpect- 
edness of thought; but all of them 
excel him in neatness, clearness, just- 
ness, and consistency of expression. 

The historical sequence and repre- 
sentative character of the manifesta- 
tions of art are admirably stated by 
Lamennais, the individual and artistic 
expression, by Thoré ; the spiritual and 
moral value of the personal work, and 
the significance of its social service, are 
best shown by Ruskin. Lamennais 
places the mind in just relations with 
the general aspects of art, and gives a 
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and meaning of historic types. Rus- 
kin has influenced the practice of paint- 
ers, Lamennais the minds of art-the- 
orists like Laprade and Taine. 

There are great defects in Ruskin’s 
writings, — defects which show how de- 
pendent a great writer is upon his time. 
We refer especially to his prolonged 
and tedious discussions, which presup- 
pose him addressing a public totally 
ignorant of, and indifferent to,art. There 
is an excess of unsystematized matter, 
an excess of mere notes; and he does 
not give, in fact he does not aim to give, 
a general and sequent survey of art. 
He is oftenest descriptive and didac- 
tic, while Lamennais and Taine are 
philosophical and critical. But he does 
what they have not done: he eluci- 
dates his subject by means of notes 
and reflections made in the mountains 
and meadows: Taine elucidates it by 
means of notes and reflections made 
in cities and galleries. Yet, notwith- 
standing the noble and beautiful phrases 
that have made Ruskin’s fame as an 
English writer, few great books seem 
more hastily put together than his. 
The studies for them were Iong and 
serious, but the making of the actual 
book seems to have been a mere group- 
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ing of notes under verbal classifications 
which suggest sequence and system, 
but which, on examination, prove to be 
arbitrary and inaccurate. This judg- 
ment is supported by his own confes- 
sion, when he says that, had he written 
for future fame, he would have written 
one volume instead of five; that the 
five have been “altered in shape, and 
even warped and broken, by digres- 
sions respecting social questions.” 

The fact is, Ruskin’s is a feminine 
mind, and could not be kept close to 
his subject. He is seduced by the 
allurements of new and unexpected 
things. Every step forward opened to 
his sensitive and excitable mind as- 
pects that he had not dreamed of, and 
he indulges himself in plucking a flower, 
in breathing a regret, in uttering his joy, 
in sermonizing about all things, without 
caring for congruity or coherence. He 
has never limited himself to the idea of 
art as that idea is understood in schools 
and amongst painters; and this is the 
merit and novelty and irritating pecu- 
liarity of his works. He sought to 
trace, in his own wilful way, every ex- 
pression of man’s genius ‘to a root in 
human passion or human hope.” The 
feminine character of his mind is be- 
trayed in various fashions, — by his un- 
restrained enthusiasm, by his extrava- 
gant eulogies, by his passionate and 
personal dispraise, by his confused and 
ingenious thinking, by his subtilty, by 
his incapacity for large views, by his 
caprice and hurry, by the looseness of 
his expression, by his subserviency to 
tradition in morals and religion. 

It makes a vast difference whether 
one examines and discusses the his- 
toric manifestations of genius with a 
mind perfectly submitted to religious 
dogma, like Laprade’s, like Ruskin’s, or 
with a mind emancipated from authority 
and from the service of the ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit. ‘Taine examines and dis- 
cusses art with a masculine and eman- 
cipated mind. The masculine and eman- 
cipated mind is prosaic, without charm, 
runs over every subject very much like 
a well-kept highway over a beautiful 
country. The poetry, the obscurity, 
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the reference to the holy and pure, 
which makes so great a part of the 
eloquence and incongruity of Ruskin’s 
writings, is not in Taine. It is in 
Lamennais, although in him it is less 
frequent and familiar than in the Eng- 
lish critic, and it finds a place in the 
verbiage of Laprade. 

Ruskin’s works have heated and 
intensified very mediocre minds, inoc- 
ulated pedagogues with the virus of 
detraction, and authorized sectarian 
critics to talk about “truth ” without 
knowing any but the most obvious 
truths of imitative art. The best ser- 
vice of Ruskin’s writings has been 
amongst those most ignorant of, or most 
indifferent to, art. These they have 
awakened ; these they have introduced 
into a new and vast and beautiful world 
of expression. I should say his great- 
est service has been social rather than 
artistic ; that is to say, he has awakened 
society to the value and meaning of art. 
The greatest service of the French 
critics has not been so far-reaching. 
It has been for the advantage of paint- 
ers, and for the pleasure of people 
who were already interested in art. 

A large part of Ruskin’s * Modern 
Painters,” being the record of his ob- 
servations and impressions of nature, 
is not to be matched by anything in 
Taine, Diderot, or Lamennais. Rus- 
kin is the first art-writer who made 
it a point to study nature apart from 
the human figure, — who sought a new 
means to elucidate art and test the 
truth of the painter’s work. This alone 
added a new element to the literature of 
art. Ruskin tests masterpieces by oth- 
er tests than those of academies and 
studios ; and his example has encour- 
aged ignorant and brutal writers to 
assail those who draw their art-nour- 
ishment from academies and studios. 

With the development of landscape 
art, with the culmination of Turner’s 
genius, art-literature had to consider 
more than the human figure; it had 
to view all aspects of life. Ruskin 
shows the ascendancy of that new de- 
velopment, whereas all French writers, 
from Diderot to Taine, —save Thoré 
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in a minor way — represent everything 
of art subordinated to the human fig- 
ure. 

The worth of the modern French 
literature of art is in its admirable 
classification, and simple, straight-for- 
ward comments on painting and sculp- 
ture as means of expression. In 
Thoré, in Diderot, in Planche, the 
reader will find the purely literary 
statement of the work of painters and 
sculptors, consistent, clear, unmixed, 
and unexaggerated. Hamerton com- 
bines some of the merits that belong to 
the French and English critics respec- 
tively; but he has not the originality 
of Ruskin nor the boldness of Taine. 

The literature of art, represented by 
the works of the men I have named, 
cannot be said to have much unity. 
It is, like all literature, precious as so 
much personal expression. Gustave 
Planche and Proudhon have shown 
the finest appreciation of Rembrandt ; 
Taine, of the Italian painters ; Thoré, 
of Delacroix, Rousseau, and Decamps ; 
Ruskin, of Turner, Tintoret, Titian ; 
Gautier, of Rubens and Velasquez ; 
Stendhal, of Da Vinci. These writers, 
except Ruskin and Proudhon, are di- 
rect and attractive. Ruskin and Proud- 
hon are the most aggressive ; the ha- 
bitual temper and experience of the 
artistic mind are foreign to them. Di- 
derot, Ruskin, and Proudhon, alike sin- 
cere and bold thinkers, bring art clo- 
sest to us; but Ruskin alone has the 
profound and noble sense of beauty. 
Proudhon’s sympathies were with the 
natural and strong; with the art of 
Rubens, Rembrandt, and Courbet; Di- 
derot’s sympathies were with the nat- 
ural, the delicious, the familiar ; Taine’s 
sympathies are with the splendid, the 
vigorous, the beautiful; Thordé’s, with 
the romantic, imaginative, and natural. 
Proudhon, like Ruskin, arrayed him- 
self directly against the practice and 
opinions of contemporary painters. He 
has made a vigorous protest against 
art as an adjunct of luxury, and claimed 
its service for the humblest and most 
characteristic aspects of our democratic 
and industrial existence. He would 
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forbid every form of art but that which 
illustrates contemporary life. I believe 
he has stated best the thoughts of the 
democratic man concerning art and its 
function in modern society. All his 
vigor and ingenuity and narrowness 
were needed to reach such conclusions. 
But they are the conclusions which we 
have practically accepted here. It has 
been natural and easy for us to reach 
them, for they point to art separated 
from tradition, the mirror of the actual 
and common experience of men; and 
that is American art. 

But Proudhon has no refinement nor 
subtilty of mind: he has no illusions ; 
he has very little reverence. In esti- 
mating art by the moral and democratic 
idea, he hopelessly cheapens the works 
of men who have lived outside of both. 
Whoever has touched the past with 
emotion, and been under the sway of 
its achievements, has in some sort de- 
tached himself from his time ; the work 
of such a man, manifestly, so long as 
he remains in that condition, is among 
antiquities, and his effort must be one 
of reproduction and restoration. He 
may not be great, but he may be as 
sincere as the lover of nature at his 
study in the meadows or mountains of 
his native land. 

Proudhon saw that the average 
French painter spent his time in gal- 
leries, or served the heartless and cor- 
rupt world of elegance ; that he painted 
courtesans, and was too much demor- 
alized to devote himself to what Proud- 
hon calls “the only admissible gexre,” 
—contemporary life in its humblest 
aspects, or at least life outside of the 
social hot-houses of the empire. He 
traced the roots of this evil in love 
of luxury rather than of art, in tradi- 
tion rather than in nature. He made 
himself the most destructive critic that 
ever lived. He wrote the rudest and 
most ruthless phrases that the polite 
world in Paris ever read. Classic and 
romantic, religious and fanciful, paint- 
ers were condemned without measure, 
and shown to be incapable of further 
advance ; classed as signs of exhausted 
effort, to be succeeded by a new art, — 
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an art exclusively for the people, living 
with the sentiment of humanity, placed 
at the service of the poor and laborious. 

Art as an illustration of the human 
form culminated among the Greeks; 
as an illustration of force and splendor, 
among the Italians ; as an illustration 
of pomp and multitude of actual life, in 
Flanders and Holland: it is now to 
illustrate aspects of nature. 

A just and comprehensive under- 
standing of art is not to be attained 
by the exclusive study of one epoch, 
or by reading the reflections of one 
art-writer. The subtile, exclusive and 
psychological Stendhal, the enthusias- 
tic and thoughtful Thoré, the vital and 
familiar Diderot, the lofty and abstract 
Lamennais, together give an adequate 
interpretation and expression of art 
from the stand-point of the Gallic mind. 
Hazlitt, Ruskin, and Hamerton give an 
adequate interpretation of art from the 
stand-point of the English mind. 

It becomes necessary for simple and 
direct and gentle minds to seek differ- 
ent teachers. Proudhon is too logical, 
brutal, and severe; Ruskin is too 
complex, and Lamennais too general. 
Taine, devoted to the ancient and com- 
plete forms of art, does not help us with 
our contemporaries. At this stage we 
are ready for a page of Diderot about 
Greuze, a page of Thoré or Georges 
Sand about Delacroix or Rousseau. 
Diderot and Thoré seem to me the 
most modern, and discuss their con- 
temporaries ; and, in holding the artist 
close to nature and beauty, they have 
not confounded his work with that of 
the preacher and moralist. Stendhal 
is the most subtile and uncommon of 
art-writers. I should oppose his //zs- 
totre dela Peinturve en Italie to Proud- 
hon’s Du Principe de V Art et de sa 
Destination sociale. They correct each 
other, and inspire a profound and liy- 
ing interest. Toa mind habituated to 
prosaic comtemplations and a purely 
material experience, Proudhon would 
be the more satisfactory and irresistible 
writer. But that intercourse with na- 
ture, which has formed the English and 
American landscape poets, as it has 
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formed our landscape painters, prevents 
us from being occupied exclusively with 
the social and democratic principle in 
art, while it leaves us guiltless of that 
enormous passion for the past which 
has made so many of the finest artists 
and critics in France spend their time 
in grafting Italian and Greek art upon 
French art. 

In reading Taine and Lamennais we 
are chiefly instructed by art-theorists. 
In Diderot we have simply the impres- 
sionable mind, that takes pleasure in 
uttering itself and uses painting as a 
means of social enjoyment. In him the 
literary talent encroached so closely 
upon the painter’s that it has created a 
literature quite distinct from the general 
literature of art; I mean the Se/ovs, 
which form so large a part of the 
current Parisian literature. These are 
chiefly descriptive, and have made half 
the fame of modern French art. 

Since Diderot, painting has been 
subordinated to literature ; art has be- 
come an adjunct of book-making. The 
prose of the writer makes a more vivid 
impression than the forms and colors 
of the artist. ‘Turner’s pictures needed 
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Recollections of Men and Things at Wash- 
ington during the Third of a Century. By 
L. A. Gonricut. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen, and ITaffelfinger. 


THE newspaper has entered so deeply 
into Mr. Gobright’s soul, during his long 
career as editor, correspondent, or Con- 
gressional reporter at Washington, that he 
has not been able or willing to give his 
book much more proportion or coherence 
than appears in the make-up of a daily 
journal. One suspects that without his 
head-lines and his display-type he has a 
difficulty in distinguishing the trivial from 
the important in the multitude of events 
here recorded ; but as the result is a uni- 
form simplicity of statement, it is not to 
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Ruskin’s inflamed prose ; Greuze’s cer- 
tainly were indebted to Diderot’s viva- 
cious and charming phrases. Our own 
people are perfectly obtuse to the beauty 
and merit of pictures, even of land- 
scapes, unless they have been helped 
by the newspaper critic. A picture 
incapable of producing a literary result 
is lost; for our public always follows 
the journal. Without literary aid art 
would languish in our society, which 
has only the passion of knowledge and 
of success. The immense superiority 
of our intelligence to our imagination 
has given the ascendancy to the liter- 
ary expression of art; it has made 
descriptive criticism. The best con- 
temporary art-writers are almost ex- 
clusively descriptive and interpretative. 
Great painters, like Turner and Dela- 
croix, have needed defenders, inter- 
preters, and partisans. But amongst 
the Greeks and Italians, great sculp- 
tors and painters were wholly intelligi- 
ble to the people, and did not need the 
services of art-writers, to us so indis- 
pensable. They had no literature cor- 
responding to that which we have been 
considering. 
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be lamerted altogether ; for it might have 
been just the reverse under the same con- 
ditions. As it these recollections of 
Washington life during the eventful period 
of time between the second administration 
of Jackson and the impeachment of John- 
son, are very entertaining ; and we should 
think that to the old-fashioned politicians 
stranded in every part of the country they 
would be exquisitely refreshing and delight- 
ful. To people who believe in the good 
old Jackson times, or Harrison times, or 
Taylor times, or Pierce times, or Buchanan 
times (these last have been made as good 
and old as the best and oldest by the great 
gulf of war and change that yawns between 
us and them), here is reading for a pleasant 
afternoon, and material for endless revery 
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and interminable talk. And we think a 
younger generation will find Mr. Gobright’s 
book sufficiently interesting and profitable. 
It will help us to measure our advance ; 
and we may take heart for our later Con- 
gresses and administrations by contrasting 
them with those in which our so-called great 
men governed, These are not particularly 
pure or dignified or hopeful days in society 
or legislation at Washington ; but they are 
nearer the millennial period than the glori- 
ous epochs which we love to lament, as Mr. 
Gobright would tell us in so many words 
if he had “space” to philosophize, and 
as we may easily gather from his recollec- 
tions without special help of his. He re- 
members how the Hon. Baillie Peyton of 
Tennessee said to a hapless witness before 
a committee of which he was a member, 
“You sha’n’t speak: you sha’n’t say one 
word while you are in this room: if you do 
I will put you to death,” with curses and 
profane language ; and how Hon. Henry 
A. Wise, chairman of the same commit- 
tee, declared in the House that he was pre- 
pared to kill this witness in a certain con- 
tingency ; how honorable gentlemen fre- 
quently went ont and fought duels with 
powder and wadding only ; how President 
Jackson had his nose pulled; how the 
Hon. Mr. Cilley was killed in a duel about 
nothing, at the third fire; how Mr. Van 
Buren, having reccived an immense cheese 
as a present, ordered it to be cut up and 
served to the guests at one of his recep- 
tions, and the crumbs got trodden into the 
East Room carpet and spoiled it; how 
General Harrison had to give up going to 
market because of the office-seekers, and 
was finally worried to death by them; how 
Mr. Clay and Mr. King quarrelled in the 
Senate to the verge of the duello, and then 
explained and apologized, and Mr. Clay 
brought about the old cordial feeling by 
going up to Mr. King and saying, “ King, 
give us a pinch of your snuff”; how Sena- 
tor Crittenden opposed the establishment 
of a police force of sixteen men in Mr. 
Tyler’s time as the first insidious step to- 
wards the formation of Prtorian bands ; 
how Mr. Tyler received a box believed to 
contain an infernal machine, but really en- 
closing the model of a stove. 

During Polk’s administration, Mr. Go- 
bright recollects among many other things 
that a reporter for the New York Tribune 
was expelled from the House for describing 
the personal habits of Hon. Mr. Sawyer of 
Ohio, who every day ate a luncheon of Bo- 
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logna sausage in the House, and wiped his 
fingers upon his clothes and his bald head ; 
and that “among the members who repeat- 
edly went all the way upstairs” with this 
reporter, to introduce him into the ladies’ gal- 
lery, was John Quincy Adams. Mrs. Mad- 
ison, the widow of President Madison, “was 
a lady of elegant manners and passionately 
fond of snuff.” Offering Mr. Clay a pinch 
from her “ splendid box,” she pulled out a 
bandanna handkerchief, with the words, 
«Mr, Clay, this is for rough work,’ apply- 
ing it at the same time to the proper place ; 
‘and this,’ producing a fine lace handker- 
chief from another pocket, ‘is my polisher.’ 
She suited the actions to the words, remov- 
ing from her nose the remaining grains of 
snuff.” Mr. Toombs once spoke himself 
out of breath in the House, in defiance of 
the House rule against debate before the 
election of Speaker, and denounced the 
cries for order as “fiendish yells.” So late 
as 1850, Mr. Clay indulged in a bit of curi- 
ous stage-business, exhibiting in the course 
of an argument for the Union a fragment 
of the coffin of Washington. Shortly after, 
General Taylor died of cholera morbus, 
having refused a bottle of cholera medicine 
offered him at one of his receptions by 
a young gentleman of Baltimore, who was 
almost crushed by the President’s rebuff, 
“T thank you, am much obliged to you, 
but I never take medicine, cholera or no 
cholera.” Mr. Foote of Mississippi had 
repeatedly offered very gross insults to Mr. 
Benton in the Senate, and at last drew a 
revolver upon him when he feared a per- 
sonal assault. In Pierce’s time the Hon. 
Messrs. Cutting and Breckenridge went out 
to fight a duel, but were reconciled: Mr. 
Breckenridge said, “ Cutting, give me a 
chew of tobacco!” and the statesmen re- 
newed their friendship over the potent plug. 
Mr. Churchwell and Mr. Cullum had a 
misunderstanding in the House, and there 
vilified one another with very bitter and 
profane words; Mr. Brocks murderously 
assaulted Mr. Sumner in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and was fined three hundred dollars 
for it; and Mr. Burlingame went all the 
way to Niagara Falls to fight Mr. Brooks, 
but Mr. Brooks refused to proceed to such 
geographical extremes, and no meeting took 
place. Hon. Mr. Herbert of California 
shot dead an Irish waiter at Willard’s 
Hotel, and was acquitted of murder. “A 
personal controversy ” took place between 
Mr. Sherman of Ohio and Mr. Wright of 
Maryland; the former attempted to throw 
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a handful of wafers into the face of the lat- 
ter, who attempted to draw a pistol, but 
neither succeeded in his dark design. Mr. 
Grow of Pennsylvania and Mr. Keitt ot 
South Carolina met at fisticuffs in the halls 
of legislation, in Mr. Buchanan’s time ; and 
two Southern gentlemen had an altercation, 
of which we must copy Mr. Gobright’s ac- 
gount entire, not only because it gives a 
sufficient and pleasing idea of his manner 
throughout the book, but also because it 
affords an amusing picture of the social 
life of the gentlemen who formerly gov- 
erned the country as they governed their 
plantations : — 

“Tn February, 1858, there was a collision 
between Hon, James B. Clay of Kentucky, 
and General Cullum of Tennessee.  Cul- 
lum entered the bar-room of Brown’s Hotel, 
where Clay, Hawkins, and Mason were 
standing. He proposed an old-fashioned 
Kentucky drink, in which all parties par- 
ticipated. Subsequently he commenced a 
conversation with Clay, stating he had re- 
moved from Kentucky to near the Hermit- 
age, in Tennessee, where he bearded the 
lion in his den. He spoke of his long de- 
votion to and admiration of Mr. Clay’s fa- 
ther, Henry Clay. Mr. Clay replied to Gen- 
eral Cullum, that General Leslie Coombs 
had once, as Chickasaw ambassador, also 
bearded the lion in his den. ‘This expres- 
sion was supposed by some of the bystand- 
ers to be jocular, but was received by Gen- 
eral Cullum as an insult. Clay disavowed 
such an intention, Cullum made a reply, 
accompanied with a menacing use of his 
finger, when Clay said he was not accus- 
tomed to be addressed in such a threaten- 
ing manner. Cullum became more excited 
under the conviction that Clay intended to 
insult him, and characterized Clay as the 
apostate son of a noble sire. Clay said his 
physical condition was such as would pre- 
vent him from answering with a blow, but 
he could not resist proclaiming Cullum a 
damned scoundrel; whereupon Cullum 
drew back to strike him. The force of the 
blow was partially arrested by the specta- 
tors, but still reached Clay’s nose, and 
caused it to bleed. Clay called on Senator 
Johnson, of Arkansas, to act as his friend, 
and a preliminary message was communi- 
cated to Cullum, of which acceptance was 
signified as soon as a competent second 
could be chosen. Efforts to reconcile the 
difficulty proving ineffectual, the parties left 
for the duelling-ground, accompanied by 
their respective friends. But before they 
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got into fighting position, Senators Critten- 
den, Toombs, and Kennedy undertook the 
office of peacemakers, and the quarrel was 
settled thus: Clay disavowed any intention 
to insult Cullum, and Cullum apologized 
for the blow on Clay’s nose.” 

We think our readers will agree with us 
that this is delicious: the somewhat gross 
good-fellowship, the obtuseness and impen- 
etrability to a joke, the magniloquence, the 
pluck, the hot temper, and the easy recon- 
ciliation upon the interference of distin- 
guished friends, appear to us charmingly 
and characteristically Southern. But there 
is rather too much sameness in these diffi- 
culties of Southern gentlemen; they are 
so apt to shake hands at last, and partake 
together of a pinch of snuff or a chew of 
tobacco. The only fatal duel which Mr. 
Gobright recollects is the Graves and Cilley 
affair ; and Mr. Cilley was a Northern man. 
Mr. Pryor of Virginia would not meet Mr. 
Potter of Wisconsin, because the latter 
chose bowie-knives as the weapons, and 
bowie-knives were not genteel. Where 
words merely were concerned, the gentle- 
men from the South were not so particu- 
lar; they used the first that occurred to 
them. In fact they did not always consider 
bowie-knives so low; Mr. Dawson of Louis- 
jana carried one, and drew it upon Mr. 
Giddings during debate. 

As one turns over the pages of Mr. Go- 
bright’s gossiping book, a feeling of amaze- 
ment that the old state of things could have 
endured so long as it did overcomes even 
the sense of shame with which one reads 
of all that bullying and bréwbeating on the 
Southern side, that truckling and meanness 
on the Northern side. All this is gone by 
now, however, and we are fallen upon 
duller and far less picturesque times. No 
doubt there is enough that is amusing and 
mortifying in the proceedings of Congress 
and the conduct of the members; but the 
old plantation manners are obsolete. We 
fancy that it must cost Mr. Gobright a pang 
when he goes down to the capitol of a morn- 
ing, and, looking in upon the national legis- 
lature, reflects that there is probably not 
a concealed weapon — not a revolver, not 
a bowie-knife — on the whole Congression- 
al body; nothing more deadly, perhaps, 
than a latent purpose of plunder in any 
member. <A journalist who has witnessed 
the beginning and the end of the slavery 
agitation in Congress, who has passed 
through four years’ war in the capital, and 
who has lived to report the assassination of 
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our best President and the impeachment of 
our worst, must look forward to the future 
with grave doubts of its capacity to furnish 
so much good material for despatches ; and 
with the kindest feeling toward Mr. Go- 
bright, we trust the future will justify any 
such misgiving. 


The Ingham Papers. Some Memorials of 
the Life of Captain Frederic Ingham, U. 
SN. Sometime Pastor of the First San- 
demanian Church in Naguadavich, and 
Major-General by Brevet in the Patriot 
Service in Italy. By EDWARD E. HAE. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 
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In this volume there is less of “the light 
that never was on sea or land” than there 
was in “Tf, Yes, and Perhaps” ; but there is 
still so much of the peculiar charm of the 
author’s imagination, that from a glance at 
any page one would know the book for his. 
The original, almost unique color of his 
thought, so strongly imparted to all he 
does, gives the attraction of his better to 
his slighter efforts. We are not sure that 
we were defensibly interested in the paper 
on “Good Society,” or that we have any- 
thing to say in excuse for having read it 
through except that it reminded us in so 
many ways of wonderfully good things that 
we had hardly any choice. We perceive 
now, with proper contrition, that it is not 
quite worthy of the company it is in; though 
“Paul Jones and Denis Duval” may not 
be too good for it. This magazine stands 
in such a relation to most of these produc- 
tions, that it should not perhaps express 
any feeling of preference. Yet we own to 
a partiality for “Did he take the Prince to 
Ride?” and “How Mr. Frye would have 
preached it”; and, if we must be quite 
frank, we think rather modestly of “ The 
Good-Natured Pendulum.” This is not 
saying, however, that we do not consider 
it vastly better and brighter than anything 
published the same month in any other 
magazine, or that we should be greatly sur- 
prised to find that it was generally better 
liked than cither of the papers we have 
named. Readers are very uncertain, and 
apt to have ideas, or at least likes or dis- 
likes, of their own. 

“The Rag-Man and the Rag-Woman” 
is almost as good as “How Mr. Frye 
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would have preached it”; the one deals 
with a question as to the means of living, 
and the other with the deepest concerns of 
life, but it would be hard to say in which 
the author has most ingeniously displayed 
his peculiar invention, or in which he has 
most lightly and triumphantly presented 
his moral. In “Round the World in a 
Hack,” and in “Did he take the Prince 
to Ride?” we have delightful studies of the 
old Boston and the new; and we must re- 
fuse to make choice between them. While 
it is pretty certain that nobody ever did or 
could make a voyage round the world in a 
hack, it is quite possible that Haliburton 
may have taken the Prince of Wales to 
ride, so the balance of probability is in fa- 
vor of the latter sketch. Still, of the former 
it must he remembered how great a value 
there is in the fantastic. If Poe could have 
come back, without his Black Cat and his 
Raven, he might have done some parts of 
“Round the World in a Hack”; but we 
cannot imagine Poe having been born in 
Boston, and there the likeness between the 
two writers fails, —so much of the good 
of the paper comes of Mr. Hale’s being 
Boston born. It would fail also in the 
quality of the persons introduced, Poe's 
spectres, being always grotesque or terri- 
ble, and Mr. Hale’s being always men and 
women, who, like people in dreams, take 
the oddest incidents and situations in the 
most matter-of-fact way, and are not the 
least dismayed by impossibility. 

The papers which form this volume are 
akin only in spirit, and are as various in 
topic as the Rev. Captain Ingham has been 
in vocation. Mr. Hale seems to have felt 
that some connected notice of this gentle- 
man’s career was due to the reader, and thé 
“ Memoir ” is one of the pleasantest things 
in the book, which is so full of pleasant 
things, — humor in airy tricks of allusion 
and innuendo, the achievements of a restless 
imagination turning everything to fantastic 
account, and the faculty of again transmut- 
ing these caprices into lessons of the plain- 
est and most practical effect. Having said 
so much, we should be no true critic if we 
failed to add that the conversational tone 
of the papers is occasionally a little too 
lifelike, and that the talk now and then 
seems to run on fora while without seeming 
to come to much, as the liveliest talk will 
do, but the liveliest literature should not. 


